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A it is natural to have a fondneſs for what has coſt us much tine 4 

1 and attention to produce, I hope your Grace will forgive and 
endeavour to preſerve this work from oblivion, by-aflixing to it your 
memorable name. JJ Pe pe ad es IE 


I ſhall not here preſume to mention the illuſtrious paſſages of your _— 
life, which are celebrated by the Whole age, and have been the ſub. 
ject of the moſt ſublime pens ;; but if I could convey you to poſterity 
in your private character, and deſcribe the ſtature, the behaviour, and 
aſpect of the Duke of Marlborough, I queſtion not but it would fill 
the reader with more agreeable: images, and give him a more delight= 
ful entertainment than what can be found in the following, or any 
other book. _ „%%; .. % 
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One cannot, indeed, without offence to yourſelf, obſerve, that you 
excel the reſt of mankind in the leaſt, as well as the greateſt endow- vg 
ments. Nor were it a circumſtance to be Westens, Zi the graces 1 
and attractions of your perſon were not the only pre- eminence you _ | 
have above others, which is left, almoſt, unoblerved by greater 
PO oe dra ne 1 
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Let how pleaſing would it be to thoſe who ſhall read the ſurpriſing 
revolutions in your ſtory, to be made acquainted with your ordinary. | 
life and deportment ? How pleaſing would it be to hear that the ſame - © 
man, who had carried fire and ſword into the countries of all that — 
had oppoſed the cauſe of liberty, and firuck a terror into the armies - | 
of France, had, in the midſt of his high ſtation, a behaviour as 
gentle as is uſyal in the firſt ſteps towards greatneſs! And if it were 
poſſible to expreſs that eaſy grandeur, which did at once perſudde 
and command; it would appear as clearly to thoſe to come, as it does 5 
to his contemporaries, that all the great events which were brought 
to paſs under. the conduct of fo well-governed a ſpirit, were the 4 
bleflings of heaven upon wiſdom and valour ; and all which ſeem ad. 
yerſe fell out by divine permiſſion, which we are not to ſearch into. 8 
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Lou have paſſed that year of life wherein the moſt able and for- 
tunate captain, before your time, declared he had lived enough both 1 
to nature and to glory; and your Grace may make that reflection 
with much more juſtice, He ſpoke it after he had arrived at empire 
by an uſurpation upon thoſe whom he had enſlaved; but the Prince of  _ 9 
Mindleheim may rejoice in a ſovereignty which was the gift of him 
Whoſe dominious he had preſerved. Z > 10g Be pd SON 
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DEDICATION. 


Glory eſtabliſhed upon the uninterrupted ſucceſs of honourable ge. 
figns and ation» is not ſubje to diminution ; nor can any attempts 
plevail againſt it, but in the proportion which the nariow circuit of 
rumour bears to the unlimited extent of fame. e. 

We may congratulate your Grace not only upon your high atchieve. 
ments, but likewiſe upon the happy expiration of your command, by 
which your glory is put out of the power of fortune': and when your 
perſon ſhall be ſo too, that the Author and Diſpoſer of all things may 
place you in that higher manfion of bliſs and immortality which ig 
prepared for good princes, lawgivers, and heroes, when HE in HIs due 


time removes them from the envy of mankind, js the hearty prayer 


of, 
| My Lony, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, | 


Moſt devoted, humble Servant, 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


. COLI. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, , 


ERRANTI, PASSIMQUE OCUL0OS FER CUNCTA FERENTIs 


— 


EXPLORING EVERY PLACE WITH CURIOUS EYES. 


ux. SPECTATOR, | 5 
I Am very ſorry to find by your diſ- 
courſe upon the eye, that you have 
pot thoroughly ſtudied the nature and 
force ot that part of a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would 
have ſaid ten thouſand things, which it 
tems did not occur to you: do but re- 
fle& upon the nonſenſe it makes men 
talk, the flames which it is ſaid to kin- 
flle; the tranſport it raiſes, the dejection 
it cauſes in the braveſt men; and if you 
do believe thoſe things are expreſſed to 
an extravagance, yet you will own, that 
the influence of it is very great which 
moves men to that extravagance. Cer- 


tain it is, that the whole ſtrength of the 


mind is ſometimes ſeated there; that a 
kind look imparts all, that a year's diſ- 
courſe could give you," in one moment. 
What matters it what ſhe ſays to you ? 
© dee how ſhe looks, is the language of 
all who know what love is. When the 
nund is thus ſummed up and expreſſed 
ma glance, did you never oblerve a 
ſudden joy ariſe in the countenance of a 
over? Did you never ſee the attendance 
of years paid, over-paid, in an inſtant? 
You a Spectator, and not know that the 
intelligence of affeCtion is carried on by 
| the eye only; that good-breeding has 
made the tongue falſify the heart, and, 
act a part of continual conſtraint; while 
nature has preſerved the eyes to heſelf, 
that the may not be diſguiſed or miſre- 


preſented. The poor bride can give her 
hand, and ſay— I do, with a languiſh- 


ing air, to the man ſhe is obliged by 
cruel parents to take for mercenary rea- 


. ſons, but at the ſame time ſhe cannot 
look as if ſhe loved; her eye is full of 
 forrow, and reluQance fits in a tear, 


while the offering of the ſacrifice is per- 
formed in what we call the marriage 


ceremony. Do you never go to plays? 
Cannot you diſtinguiſh between the eyes 


of thoſe who go to ſee, from thoſe who 
come to be ſeen ? I am a woman turned 
of thirty, and am on the obſervation a 
little; therefore if you or your corre- 
ſpondent had conſulted me in your diſ- 
courſe on the eye, I could have told you 
that the eye of Leonora is lily watch- 
ful while it looks negligent ; ſhe looks 
round her without the help of the glaſſes 
you ſpeak of, and yet ſeems to be em- 
ployed on objects directly before her. 
This eye is what affects chance-medley, 
and on a ſudden; as if it attended to 
another thing, turns all it's charms 


againſt an ogler. The eye of Luſitania | 


is an inſtrument of premeditated mur- 
der; but the deſign being viſible, de- 
ſtroys the execution of it; and with 


much more beauty than that of Leono- 


ra, it is. not halt ſo miſchievous. There 


is a brave ſoldier's daughter in town, 


that by her eye has been the death of 
more than ever her father made fly be- 
fore him, A beautiful eye makes ſilence 


eloquent, 


484 
eloquent, a kind eye makes contradic- 
tion an affent, an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed. This little member 
gives life to every other part about us ; 


and I believe the ſtory of Argus implies 


no more than that the eye 1s in every 
part ; that is to ſay, every other part 


. / I o . 
would be mutilated, were not it's force 


© repreſented more by the. eye than even 


by itſelf. But this is heathen Greek to 
thoſe who have not converſed by glances, 
This, Sir, is a language in which there 
can be no deceit, nor can a ſkilful ob- 


ſerver be impoſed upon by looks even 
among politicians and ceurtiers. If 


vou do me the honour to print this 
among your ſpeculations, I ſhall in my 


next make you a preſent of ſecret hiſto- 


ry, by tranſlating all the looks of the 
next aſſembly of ladies and gentlemen 
into words, to adorn fome future paper. 
J am, Sir, your faithful friend, 
MART HEARTFREE. 
' DEAR MR, SPECTATOR, | | 
Have a {ot of a hufband that lives a 


very ſcandalous life, and waſtes away 


his body and fortune in debaucheries; 
and is immoveable to all the arguments 
1 can urge to him. I would gladly 
know whether in ſome caſes a cudgel 
may not be allowed as a good figure of 
Feb and whether it may not be law- 
fully ufed by a female orator. Your 
Humble ſervant, | e 

5 BAREAKA CRABTREE, 


. eee 
] HOUGH I am a pradtitioner in the 
"2 


aw of ſome ſtanding, and have 


| heard many eminent pleaders in my time, 
as well as other eloquent ſpeakers of 
both univerſities, yet I agree with you, 
that women are better qualified to ſuc- 
ceed in oratory than the men, and be- 
heve this is to be reſolved into natural 


cauſes. You have mentioned only the 


| volubility of their tongue; but what do 


THE SPECTATOR. 


china he breaks. 
_ periodical fits about the time of the ſub- 


you think of the ſilent flattery of their 
pretty faces, and the perſuaſion which 
even an inſipid diſcourſe carries with it 


when flowing from beautiful lips, to 


which it would be cruel to deny an 
thing? It is certain too, that they are 
poſſeſſed of ſome ſprings of rhetoric 


hich men want, ſuch as tears, fainting 


fits, and the like, which I have ſeen 
* upon occaſion with good ſuc- 
ceſs. You mult know I am a plain man, 


and love my money; yet I have a ſpouſe 


who 1s ſo great an orator in this way, 


that ſhe draws from me what ſums ſhe 
pleaſes. Every room in my houſe is, 


furnifhed with trophies of her eloquence, 
rich cabinets, piles of china, Japan 
ſcreens, and coſtly jars; and if you were 


to come into my great parlour, you 


would fancy yourſelf in an India ware. 
houſe : beſides this, ſhe Keeps a ſquirrel, 
and I am doubly taxed to pay tor the 
She 1s ſeized with 


ſcriptions to a new opera, and is drowned 
in tears after having ſeen any woman 
there in finer clothes than herſelf: theſe 
are arts of perſuahon purely feminine, 
and which a tender heart cannot reſiſt. 
What T woutd therefore defire of you is, 
to prevail with your friend who has 
promiſed to diffect a female tongue, that 
he would at the ſame time give us the 
anatomy of a female eye, and explain 
the ſprings and fluices whrch feed it 
with ſuch ready ſupplies of moiſture ; 
and likewiſe ſhew by what means, if 


_ poſſible, they may be ſtopped at a rea- 


ſonable expence : or indeed, ſince there 
is ſomething ſo moving in the very- 
image of weeping beauty, it would be 
worthy his art to provide, that theſe 
eloquent drops may no more be layiſhed 
on trifles, or employed as ſervants to 
their wayward wills ; but reſerved for 
ſerious occahons in life, to adorn ge- 
nerous pity, true penitence, or real {or- 


1 Am, &&z 
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INDIGNOR, QUICQUAM REPREHENDI, NON GA CRASSE 
 COMPOSI TUM, ILLEPIDEVE PUTETUR, SED: QU1A NUPER, 6M 


* & LOSE MV PATIRBNCE, AND I 


WHEN WORKS ARE CENSUR'D, NOT AS BAD, BUT NEW, 


FOOUHERE is nothing which more de- 


horrence of envy and detraction. This 
palſion reigns more among bad poets 


than among any other {et of men. 


As there are none more ambttious of 
fame than thoſe who are converſant in 


| E it is very natural for ſuch as 


ave not ſucceeded in it to depreciate the 
works of thoſe who have. 
they. cannot raiſe themſelves to the re- 
putation of their fellow- writers, they 
muſt endeavour to fink it to their own 
pitch, if they would ſtill Keep themſelves 
upon à level with them. | | 

The greateſt wits that ever were 
produced in one age, lived together 
in fo good an underitanding, 3 
brated one another with ſo much gene- 


roſity, that each of them receives an ad- 


ditional luſtre from his contemporaries, 
and is more famous for having lived 


with men of ſo extraordinary a genius, 
than if he had himſelt been the ſole won- 
der of the age. I need not tell my 


reader, that J here point at the reign of 


Auguſtus, and I believe he will be of 
my opinion, that neither Virgil nor Ho- 


race would have gained ſo great a repu- 


tation in the world, had they not been 


the friends and admirers of each other. 
Indeed all the great writers of that age, 


for whom ſingly we have ſo great an 


eſteem, ſtand up together as vouchers 


lor one another's reputation. But at 


the tame time that Virgil was celebrated 


by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, Varius, 


Lucca, and Ovid, we know that Ba- 
us and Mzvius were his declared foes 
and calumniators. | e 
In our own country a man ſeldom ſets 
up for a poet, without attacking the re- 
putation of all' his brothers in the art. 
he ignorance of the moderns, the ſcrib- 


blers of the age, the decay of poetry, 


are the topics of detraction, with which 


he makes his entrance into the world : 
but how much more noble is the fame 
that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according tothoſe beautiful lines of Sir 


notes a great mind, than the ab- 


For ſince 


Non, Ey. II. LIB. 1. VER. 75. 
OWN IT roo, | 
0 Pork. 


John Denham, in his poem on Fletcher's 8 


Works 


But whither am I ſtray'd? I need not raiſe 

Trophies to thee from other men's difpraiſe : 

Nor is thy fame on leficr ruins built, 

Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt 

Of eaſtera kin 8, who, to ſecure their r-1gn, _ 

Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred - 
ſlain, 5 


I am ſorry to find that an author, who 
is very juſtly eſteemed among the beſt 


| judges, has admitted ſome ſtrokes of 


this nature into a very fine poem; I 
mean the Art of Criticiſm, which was 
publiſhed ſome months ſince, and is 2 


maſter- piece in it's kind, The obſerva- 


tions follow one another like thoſe in 
Horace's Art of Poetry, without that 
methodical regularity which would have 
been requiſite in a proſe author. They 
are ſome of them uncommon, but ſuch 
as the reader muſt aſſent to, when he 
ſees them explained with that elegance 
and perſpicuity in which they are deli- 
vered. As for thoſe which are the moſt 
known, and the moſt received, they are 


| 2 in ſo beautiful a light, and il- 


luſtrated with ſuch apt alluions, that 
they have in them all the graces of no- 
velty, and make the reader, who was 
before acquainted with them, {till more 
convinced of their truth and folidity. 
And here give me leave to mention 


what Monſieur Boileau has fo very well 


enlarged upon in the preface to his 


works, that wit and fine writing do not 
conſiſt ſo much in advancing things that 


are new, as in giving things that are 
known an agreeable turn. It is im- 


poſſible for us, who live in the later ages 


of the world, to make obſervations in 
criticiſm, morality, or in any art or 
ſcience, which have not been touched 
upon by others. We have little elſe 
left us, but to repreſent the common 


. ſenſe of mankind in more ſtrong, more 


beautiful, or more uncommon lights. 
If a reader examines Horace's Art of 
Poetry, he will find but very few pre- 

| | __. cepts 


cepts in it, which he may not meet with 
in Ariſtotle, and which were not com- 


the 


monly known by all the poets of 
His way of expreſſing 


Auguſtan age. 


and applying them, not his invention of 


them, is what we are chiefly to admire, 
For this realon I think there is no- 
thing in the world fo tireſome as the 


works of thoſe critics who write in a 


nar ay, arpy way, without either 
guage, genius, or imagination. It 

the reader would fee how the beſt of 
the Latin critics writ, he may find their 
manner very beautifully delcribed in the 
characters of Horace, Petronius, Quin- 
tilian, and Longinus, as they are drawn 
in the eſſay of which I am now ſpeaking. 


Since J have mentioned Longinus, who 
in his reflections has given ns the ſame 


kind of ſublime, which he obſerves in 
the ſcveral paſſages that occaſioned them; 
J cannot but take notice, that our Eng- 
liſh author has after the ſame manner 
exemplified ſeveral of his precepts in the 
very precepts themſelves. I ſhall produce 


two or three inftances of hrs kind. 


Speaking of the inſipid ſmoothneſs 
which ſome readers are ſo much in love 
with, he has the following verſes. 


Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 
Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft crecp in one dull line. 


The gaping of the vowels in the 
ſecond line, the expletive do in the third, 
and the ten monoſyllables in the fourth, 
give ſuch a beauty to this paſſage, as 
would have been, very much admired in 

an ancient poet. The reader may ob- 
ſerve the following lines in the ſame 
view - | re 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, NY 
That like a wounded ſnake drags it's flow 
length along. +> 3 


And afterwards, 


*Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, 

The found muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers 
flows; | | | 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the tor- 
rent rar. | CEE 4 + 


a” 
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When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weighs 
to throw, | | 
The ling too labours, and the words moye 
ow 3 | 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'cr th* unbending corn, and ſkims along 
the main. 5 A 


The beautiful diffich upon Ajax in 


the foregoing lines, puts me in mind of a 


deſeription in Homer's Odyſley, whic 
none of the critics have taken notice l. 
It is where Siſyphus 1s repreſented lift. 
ing his ſtone up the hill, which is no 
ſooner carried to the top of it, but it 
immediately tumbles to the bottom. 


F his double motion of the ſtone is ad- 


mirably deſcribed in the numbers of 
theſe verſes ;- as in the four fivſt it is 
heaved up by ſeveral Spondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and 
at laſt trundles down in a continual line 
of Dactyls. : 1 
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Odyil, I. 11, 


I turn d my eye, and as 1 turn'd furvey'd 
- _A mournful viſion ! the Siſyphian ſhale : 


With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 
Up _ high hill he heaves a huge round 
„ | 

The "64k round ſtone, reſulting with 1 
bound, | | 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmokes a» 
long the ground. 
5 : . Por E, 


It would. be endleſs to quote verſes 
out of Virgil which have this particular 
kind of beauty in the numbers; but! 
may take an occaſion in a future paper 
to ſhew ſeveral of them which have 
eſcaped the obſervation of others. 

I cannot conchide this paper without 


> I 4 | Re Þ 
taking notice that we have three poems 


in our tongue, which are of the ſams 
nature, and each of them a maſter- piece 
in it's kind ; the eſſay on tranſlated verſe, 


the eſſay on the art of poetry, and the 
effay upon criticiſm. 3 
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Tepaves rpg de, ö N dN aye; op Ma. 


ON LOVE OF VIRTUE REVERENCE ATTENDS, 
BUT SENSUAL PLEASURE IN OUR RUIN ENDS. 


HEN I conſider the falſe im- 
preſſions which are received by 
the generality of the world, I am troubled 


at none more than a certain levity of 


thought, Which many young women of 


quality have entertained, to the hazard 


of their characters, and the certain mis- 
fortune ot their lives. The firit of the 
following letters may beſt reprelent the 
faults I would now point at, and the 


- anſwer to it the temper of mind in a 


contrary character. 


MY DEAR RHARRIOT, I 

JF thou art ſhe, but oh how fallen, 
how changed, what an apoſtate ! how 

loſt to all that is gay and agreeable! To 

be married I find is to be buried alive ; 

I cannot conceive it more diſmal to be 


mut up in a vault to converſe with the 


ſhades of my anceſtors, than to be car- 
ried down to an old manor-houle in the 
country, and confined to the conver- 
ſation of a ſober huſband and an auk- 
ward chamber-maid. For variety I 
ſuppoſe you may entertain yourſelf with 
Madam in her grogram gown, the ſpouſe 
of your pariſh vicar, who has by this 


time J am ſure well furniſhed you with 


receipts for making ſalves and poſſets, 


diltilling cordial-waters, making ſy- 


rups, and applying poultices. 


Bleſt ſolitude! 1 wiſh thee joy, my 


dear, of thy loved retirement, which in- 
deed you would perſuade me is very 
agreeable, and different enough from 
what J have here deſcribed : but, child, 
I am afraid thy brains are a little diſ- 
ordered with romances and novels : after 


ix months marriage to hear thee talk 


of love, and paint the counffy ſcenes ſo 


boitly, is a little extravagant; one would 
think you lived the lives of ſylvan dei- 


ties, or roved among the walks of para- 
diſe, like the firſt happy pair. But 
pr' ythee leave theſe whimſies, and come 
to town in order to live and talk like 
other mortals. However, as I am ex- 
Uemely intereſted in your reputation, I 
would willingly give you a little good 


advice at your firſt 
Vice at your firſt appearance under the 


character of a married woman: it is a 


little intolent in me, perhaps, to adviſe 


a matron; but I am ſo afraid you will 


make ſo filly a figure as a fond wife, 


that I cannot help warning you not to 
appear in any public places with your 
huſband, and never to launter about St. 


* 


James's Park together : if you preſume 


to enter the ring at Hyde Park together, 


you are ruined tor ever; nor.muſt you 
take the leaſt notice of one another at the 
play-houſe or opera, unleſs you would 


be laughed at for a very loving couple 
moſt happily paired in the yoke ot wed- 


lock. I would recommend the example 

of an acquaintance of ours to your imi- 
tation; ſhe is the moſt negl.gent and 
faſhionable wife in the world; ſhe is 
hardly ever ſeen in the (ame place with 


her huſband; and if they happen to 
mect, youwould think themperfect ſtran- 
gers: ſhe never was heard to name him 
in his abſence, and takes care he fhall 


never be the ſubject of any diſcourſe ſhe 
has a ſhare in. I hope you will propoſe 
this lady as a pattern, though I am very 
much afraid you will be ſo filly to think 
Portia, &c. Sabine and Roman wives 


much brighter examples. I wiſh it-may 
never come into your head to imitate 
thoſe antiquated creatures ſo far, as to 
come into public in the habit as well as 
air of a Roman matron. Vou make 


already the entertainment at Mrs. Mo- 

diſh's tea-table; ſhe ſays ſhe always 
thought you a ditcreet perſon, and qua- 
lified to manage a family with admirable. 
prudence : ſhe dies to fee what demure 


and ſerious airs wedlock has given you, 


but the ſays ſhe ſhall never forgive your 


choice of o gallant a man as Bellamour 
to transform him to a mere ſober huſ- 


band; it was unpardonable : you ſee, 


my dear, we all envy your happineſs, 
and no perſon more than you humble 


ſervant, LYDIA. 


E not in pain, good Madam, for my 
appearance in town : I ſhall frequent 
no public places, or make any viſits 
Where the character of a modeſt wife is 
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ridiculous. As for your wild raillery 
on matrimony, it is all hypocriſy; you, 
and all the handſome young women of 
your acquaintance, ſhew yourſelves to 
no other purpoſe than to gain a conqueſt 
over ſome man of worth, in order to 
beſtow your charms and fortune on 


him. There is no indecency in the 
confeſſion, the deſign is modeſt and 


honourable, and all your affectation can- 


not diſguiſe it. OS 

I am married, and have no other con- 
cern but to pleaſe the man I love; he 
is the end of every care I have; if I dreſs, 
it is for him; if I readapoem or a play, 
It is to qualify mylelf tor converſation 
_ agreeable to his taſte : he is almoſt the 
end of my devotions; half my prayers 
are for his happineſs I love to talk of 
him, and never hear him named but with 
pleaſure and emotion. I am your friend, 
and wiſh you happineſs, but am ſorry 
to ſee by the air of your letter that there 
are a ſet of women who are got into the 
common: place raillery of every thing 
that is ſober, decent, and proper: ma- 
trimony and the clergy are the topics of 
people of little wit and no underſtanding. 


- 


TI own to you, I have learned of the 


vicar's wife all you tax me with : ſhe 
is a diſcreet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious 
women; I wiſh ſhe had the handling of 
you and Mrs. Modiſh ; you would find, 
If you were too free with her, ſhe would 
ſoon make you as charming as ever you 
were, ſhe would make you bluſh as 
much as if you had never been fine 
ladies. The vicar, Madam, is ſo kind: 
as to viſit my huſband ; and his agree- 
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able converſation has brought him to 
enjoy many ſober happy hours when 
even I am ſhut out, and my dear ma- 


ſter is entertained only with his own 


thoughts. Theſe things, dear Madam, 
will be laſting ſatisfactions, when the 
fine ladies, and the coxcombs by whom 
they form themſelves, are irreparabl; 
ridiculous, ridiculous in old age. Iam, 
Madam, your moſt humble ſervant, 

| MARY Home, 


DEAR MR, SPECTATOR, 

you have no goodneſs in the world, 
and are not in earneſt in any thing 
you ſay that is ſerious, if you do not 
tend me a plain anſwer to this: I hay. | 
pened ſome days paſt to be at the play, 
where, during the time of performance, I 
could not keep my eyes off from a beauti- 
ful young creature who ſat juſt before 
me, and who I have been ſince informed 
has no fortune. It would utterly ruin my 
reputation for diſcretion to marry ſuch. 
one, and by what I can learn ſhe has a 
character of great modeſty, fo that there 
is nothing to be thought on any other 
way. My mind has ever ſince been ſo 
wholly bent on her, that I am much in 
danger of doing ſomething. very extra- 
vagant without your ſpeedy advice to, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant. _ 
I am forry I cannot anſwer this im- 
patient gentleman, but by another quel- 
tion. . wh 


DEAR CORRESPONDENT, | 
M FOULD-: you marry to pleaſe other 
people, or yourlelf ? T 
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| TT ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly 
from it's paſſions, is of a remiſs 
and ſedentary nature, ſlow in it's re- 
ſolves, and Janguiſhing in, it's execu- 
tions. The uſe therefore of the paſſions 
is to ſtir it up, and to put it upon action, 
to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce 
the will, and to make the whole man 
more vigorous and attentive in the pro- 


- * 


WILL CURE THE ARRKAN T's T PUPPY OF HIS PRIDE, 


Pore, 


ſeeution-of his defigns. As this is the 
end of the. paſſions in genera}, ſo it 15 
particularlv of ambition, which puſhes 
the ſoul to ſueh actions as are apt to 
procure honour and reputation to the 
actor. But if we carry our reflections 
higher, we may diſcover farther ends of 
Provigence in implanting this paſſion in 
mank ind. WO Z 
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It was neceſſary for the world, that 
arts ſhould be invented and improved, 
books written and tranſmitted to peſte- 
rity, nations conquered and;civilized ; 
now ſince the proper and genuine motives 
to theſe and the like great actions, would 
only influence virtuous minds; there 
would be but ſmall improvements in the 
world, were there not ſome common 
principle of act ion working equallywith 
all men. And ſuch a principle is am- 
bition, or a deſire of Finke; by which 
great endowments are not ſuffered to 
Jie idle and uſeleſs to the public, and 
many vicious men, over-reached, as it 
were, and engaged contrary to their na- 
tural inclinations in a glorious and 
jaudable courſe of action. For we may 
farther obſerve, that men of the greateſt 
abilities are moſt fired with nh II : 
and that on the contrary, mean and 
narrow minds are the leaſt actuated by 
it ; whether it be that a man's ſenſe of 
his own incapacities makes him deſpair 
of coming at fame, or that he has not 
enough range of thought to look out 
for any good which does not more im- 
mediately relate to his intereſt or con- 
venience, or that Providence, in the 
very frame of his ſoul, would not ſub- 
jet him to ſuch a paſſten as would be 
uſeleſs to the world, and a torment to 
J 55 | 

Were not this defire of fame very 
ſtrong, the difficulty of obtaining it 
and the danger of loſing it when ob- 
tained, would be ſufficient to deter a 
man from ſo vain a purſuit. 

How few are there who are furniſhed 
with abilities ſufficient to recommend 


their actions to the admiration of the 
world, and to diltinguith themſelves 


from the reſt of mankind! Providence 
kor the moſt part ſets us upon a level, 
and obſerves a Kind of proportion in it's 


diſpenſation towards us. If it renders 
us perfect in one accompliſhment, it ge- 


nerally leaves us defective in another, 
and ſeems careful rather of preſerving 
every perſon from being mean and de- 
feient in his qualifications, than of 
making any ſingle one eminent or ex- 
traordinary. . 
And among thoſe who are the moſt 
richly endowed by nature, and accom- 
pliſhed by their own induſtry, how few 
we there whole virtues are not obſcured 
by the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of 
their beholders! Some men cannot diſ- 
dern between a noble and a mean action; 


others are apt to attribute them to ſome 
falſe end or intention; or other pur- 
poſely miſrepreſent, or put a wrong in- 
terpretation on them. ES | 
ut the more to,enforce this conſide- 
ration, we may obſerve that thoſe are 
enerally moſt unſucceſsful in their 
purfuit after fame, who are moſt deſir- 


_ ous of obtaining it. It is Salluſt's re- 


mark upon Cato, that the leſs he co- 
veted glory the more he acquired it. 

Men take an ill-natured pleaſure in 
croſſing our inclinations, and diſap- 


pointing us in what our hearts are moſt 


{et upon. When, therefore, they have 


diſcovered the paſſionate deſire of fame 


in the ambitious man, as no temper of 


mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf, they be- 


come ſparing and reſerved in their com- 


mendations, they enyy him the ſatiſ- 
faction of an applauſe, and look on 


their praiſes rather as a Kindnefs done 


to bis perſon, than as a tribute paid to 


his merit. Others who are free from 
this natural perverſeneſs of temper grow 


wary in their praiſes of one, who ſets 


too great a value on them, Jeſt they 


ſhould raiſe him too high in his own 
imagination, and by conlequence re- 
move him to a greater diſtance from 


themſelves. X 


But farther, this defire of fame na- 
turally betrays the ambitious man into 
ſuch indecencies, as are a leſſening to 


his reputation, He 1s ſtill i leſt 
any of his actions ſhould be thrown away 
in private, leſt his deſerts ſhould be con- 
cealed from the notice of the world, or 


receive any diſadvantage from the re- 
ports which others make of them. This 


often ſets him on empty boaſts and 
oltentations of himſelf, and betrays him 
into yain fantaſtical recitals of his own 


performances : his-diſcourſe generally 
leans one way, and, whatever is the 


ſabje& of it, tends obliquely either to 


the detracting from others, or to the ex- 
tolling of himſelf. Vanity is the natu- 
ral weakneſs of an ambitious man, 


which expoſes him to the ſecret {corn 
and deriſion of thoſe he converles with, 
and ruins the character he is ſo induſ- 
trious to advance by it: For though 
his actions are never ſo glorious, they 
loſe their luſtre when they are drawn at 


and as the world is more apt to find 
fault than to commend, the boaſt will 
probably be cenſured when the great 
action that occaſioned it is forgotten. 
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Beſides, this very defire of fame is 
Yooked on as a meanneſs and imperfec- 
tion in the greateſt character. folid 
and fubſtantial greatneſs of ſou] looks 
down with a generous neglect on the 


IN b | 
cenfures and applauſes of the multitude, 


and places a man beyond the little noiſe 


and {trite of tongues. Accordingly we 
find in ourſelves a ſecret awe and vene- 
ration for the character of one,wno 
moves about us in a regular and illuf- 
trious courſe of virtue, without any re- 
gard to our good or ill opinions of him, 
to our reproaches or condemnations. 
As on the contrary it is uſual for us, 
when we would take off from the fame 
and reputatiefi of an action, to aſcribe 
it to vain-glory, and adefire of fame in 
the actor. Nor is this common judg- 
ment and opinion of mankind ill- found- 
ed: for certainly it denotes no great 


bravery of mind to be worked up to any 


noble action by ſo ſelfiſh 2 motive, and 
to do that out of adefire of fame, which 
we could not be prompted to by a diſin- 
tereſted love to mankind, or by a ge. 
nerous paſſion for the glory of him that 
made us. | 15 | 
Thus is fame a thing difficult to he 
obtained by all, but particularly by thoſe 
who thirſt after it, fince moſt men have 
ſo much either of ill- nature, or of wari. 
neſs, as not to gratify or ſoothe the va. 
nity of the ambitious man ; and fince 
this very thirſt after tame naturally be. 
trays him into ſuch indecencies as are a 
leſſening to his reputation, and is itſelf 
looked upon as a weakneſs in the greateſt 
characters... | 
In the next place, fame is eaſily loſt, 
and as difficult to be preſerved as it was 
at firſt to be acquired. But this I ſha! 
make the ſubject of a following pape 
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DESIRE OF FAME BY VARIOUS WAYS IS ROS T, 
HARD TO BE GAIN'D, AND EASY TO BE LOST. 


EF HERE are many paſſions and 


tempers of mind which naturally 


diſpole us to deprels and vility the merit 


of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind, 
All thoſe who made their entrance into 
the world with the ſame advantages, and 
were once looked on as his equals, are 
apt to think the fame of his merits a 
reflection on their own indeſerts; and 


will therefore take care to reproach him 
with the ſcandal of ſome paſt action, or 
derogate from the worth of the preſent, 


that they may ſtill keep him on the ſame 
level with themſelves. The like kind 


of conſideration often ſtirs up the envy 
of ſuch as were once his {uperiors, who 
think it a detraction from their merit to 
ſee another get ground upon them, and 


overtake them in the purſuits of glory ; 
and will therefore endeavour to fink his 
reputation, that they may the better 


preſerve their own. Thoſe who were 
once his equals envy and defame him, 


becaule they now ſee him their ſuperior; 


and thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, 


becauſe they look upon him as their 
o 
But farther, a man whoſe extraordi- 


admires. 


HES TOD. 


nary reputation thus lifts him up to the 
notice and obſer vation of mankind draws 
a multitude of eyes upon him that wil! 
narrowly inſpect every part of him, con- 
ſider him nicely in all views, and not 
be a little pleaſed when they have taken 
him in the worſt and moſt diſadvanta- 
geous light. There are many who find 
a pleaſure in contradictng the commen 
reports of fame, and in ſpreading abroad 


the weakneſſes of an exalted character. 


They publiſh their ill-natured diicove- 
ries with a ſecret pride, and applaud 
themſelves for the ſingufarity of their 
judgment which has ſearched deeper 


than others, detected what the reft of 


the world have overlooked, and iound a 
flaw in what the generality of mankind 
| Others there are, who pro- 
claim the errors and infirmities of a great 
man with an inward ſatisfaction and 
complacency, if they diſcover none of 
the like errors and infirmities in them- 
ſelves ; for while they are expoſing an- 
other's weakneſſes, they are tacitly am- 
ing at their own commendations, who 
are not ſubject to the like infirmitics, 
and are apt to be tranſported with a of 
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ret kind of vanity to ſee themſelves ſu- 


erior in ſome reſpects. to one of a ſub- 
lime and celebrated reputation. Nay, 
it very often happens, that none are 


more induſtrious in publithing the ble. 


miſhes of an extraordinary reputation, 
than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cen- 
ſures in their own characters, as either 
hoping to excuſe their own defects by the 
authority of ſo high an example, or 
raiſing an imaginary applauſe to them- 
ſelves for reſembling a perſon of an ex- 
alted reputation, though in the blame- 


able parts of his character. It all theſe 
ſecret ſprings of detract ion fail, yet very 


often a vain oſtentation of wit ſets a 


man on attacking an eſtabliſhed name, 


and ſacrificing it to the mirth and laugh- 
ter of thoſe about him. A {atire or a 
libel on one of the common ſtamp, never 
meets with that reception and approba- 
tion amang it's readers as what is aimed 
at a perſon whole merit places him upon 


an eminence, and gives hm a more con- 
ſpicnous figure among men. Whether 
it be that we think it ſhews greater art 
to expole and turn to ridicule a man 


wiole character ſeems ſo improper a ſub- 
ject for it, or that we are pleaſed by 
ſome implicit kind of revenge to ice him 
taken down and humbled in his reputa- 


tion, and in ſome mealure reduced to 


our own rank, who had ſo far raijed 
himſelf above us in the reports and opi- 
nions of mankind. es: 

Thus we tee how many dark and in- 
tricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation, and how many mali- 
cious {pies are ſearching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not, always, 


the beſt prepared tor fo narrow an in- 
ſpectiog. For we may generally ob- 


ſerve, that pur admiration of 2 famous 
man leſſens upon our nearer acquaint- 
ance with him: and that we ſeldom hear 


the deſcription of a celebrated perion, 


without a catalogue of ſome notorious 


wieakneſſes and intirmities. The rea- 


fon may be, becaule any little {lip is 
more conſpicuous and obſervable in his 
conduct than in another's, as it is not 


of a piece with the reſt ot his character, 


or becauſe it is impoſſible for a man at 
the {ame time to be attentive to the more 
important, part of his lite, and to keep 
a watchiul eye over all the inconſider- 
able circumitances of his behaviour and 
converiation ; or becauſe, as we have 
before obſerved, the ſame temper of 


mind which inclines us to a deſire of 


fame, naturally hetrays us into fuch 
ſlips and unwarinefſes as are not inci- 
dent to men oi a contrary diſpoſition. 


Alter all, it muſt be confeſſed, that 


a noble and triumphant merit often 
breaks through and diitipates theſe little 
ſpots and ſullies in it's reputation; but 
it by a miſtaken purſuit after fame, or 


through human infirmity, any falle ſtep 


he made in the more momentous con- 


cerns of liie, the whole ſcheme of am- 


bitious defigns is broken and diſappoint- 


ed. The imaller ſtains and blemiſhes 
may die away and difappear amidſt the 
brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but a 


8 ? 
blot of a deeper nature caſts a ſhade on 
all the other beauties, and darkens the 


whole character. How difficult there- 


fore is it to preſerve a great name, when 
he that has acquired it is ſo obnoxious 
to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities 
as are no ſmall diminution to it when 
diicovered, eſpecially when they are ſo 
induſtriouſiy proclaimed, an aggra- 


vated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors 


or equals ; by tuch as would tet to ſhew 
their judgment or their wit, and by 


ſuch as are guilty or innocent of the 


{ame flips or milconducts in their own 
behaviour! „V 
But were there none of theſe diſpoh- 


tions in others to cenſure a famous ming 


nor any iuch miſcarriages in himſelf, 
yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble 
in keeping up his reputation in all it's 
heighth and ſplendour. There muſt be 
always a noble train of actions to pre- 


ſerve his fame in life and motion. For 
when it is once at a ſtand, it naturally 


flags and languiſhes. Admiration is a 
very ſhort lived pailion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing lamiliar with 


it's Object, unleſs it be (till ted with 


treſn diicoveries, and kept alive by a 


new perpetual {ucceſſion of miracles riſ- 


ing up to it's view. And even the great- 
eſt actions of a celebrated perſon labour 
under this diladyantage, that however 
ſurprifing and extraordinary they may 
be, they are no more than what are ex- 
pected trom him ; but on the contrary, 


if they fall any thing below the opinion 


that is conceived of him, though they 


might raiſe the reputation of another, 
they are a diminntion to his. | 
One would think there ſhould be ſome- 


thing wonderfully pleaſing in the poſe 


ſeſſion of fame, that, notwithſtanding 
all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can 
engage 2 man in to deiperate a purſuit; 


and 


\ 
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and yet if we conſider the little happi- 
neſs that attends a great character, and 


the multitude of diſquietudes to which 


the deſire of it ſubjects an ambitions 
mind, one would be ſtill the more ſur- 
Priled to ſee fo many reſtleſs candidates 


For ry. | 


bitionraiſes a ſecret tumult in the 


ſoul, it inflames the mind, and puts it 
into a violent hurry of thought: it is 
till reaching after an empty imaginary 


good that has not in it the power to 
abate or fatisfy it. Moſt other things 
we long for can allay the cravings of 
their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet 


the appet:te at reſt : but fame is a good 
fo wholly foreign to our patures, that 
we have no faculty in the foul adapted 
to it, nor any organ in the body to re- 


liſh it; an object of deſire placed out of 


the poſſibility of fruition. It may in- 
deed fill the mind for a while with a 


giddy kind of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a 
pleaſure as makes aman reſtleſs and un- 
eaſy under it; and which does not ſo 


much ſatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it ex- 


cites freſh deſires, and ſets the ſoul on 


new enterprizes. For how few ambj- 
tious men are there, who have got as 
much fame as they deſired, and whoſe 

thirſt after it has not been as eager in 
_ the very height of their reputation, as 

It was before they became known and 
eminent among men! There is not any 


circumſtance in Cæſar's character which 


: n me a 2 idea of him, than a 


Cicero tells us he frequent- 


ying whic 


Iy made uſe of in private converſation, 
That he was ſatisfied with his ſhare of 
life and fame — Se ſatis vel ad naturam, 


vl ad gloriam vixiſſe. Many, indeed, 
have given over their purfuits after fame, 


but that has proceeded either from the 


diſappointments they have met in it, or 


from their experience of the little plea- 
fore which attends it, or from the better 


informations or natural eoldneſs of old 


_ age; but ſeldom from a full ſatisfaRtion 
_ and acquieſcence in their preſent enjoy- 
ments of it. „ 
Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, 
but the deſire of it lays us open to many 

__ accidental troubles which thoſe are free 


from who have not ſuch a tender regard 


for it. How often is the ambitious man 
caſt down and diſappointed, if he re- 


ceives no praile where he expected it 
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Nay, how often is he mortified with the 
very N he receives, if they do not 
riſe ſo high as he thinks they ought, 
which they ſeldom do unleſs increaſed 
by flattery, ſince few men have fo good 
an opinion of us as we have of ourſelves! 
But if the ambitious man can be ſo 
much grieved even with praiſe itſelf, 
how will he be able to bear up under 
ſcandal and defamation ? For the ſame 
temper of mind which makes him deſire 
fame, makes him hate reproach, If he 
can be tranſported with the extraordi- 
nary praiſes of men, he will be as much 


dejected by their cenſures. How little, 


therefore, is the happineſs of an ambi- 
tiqus man, who gives every one a do- 
minion over it, who thus ſubjects him- 
ſeif tothe good or il ſpeeches of others, 
and puts it in the power of every mali- 
cious tongue to throw him into a fit of 
melancholy, and deſtroy his natural re# 
and repoſe of mind! eſpecially when we 
confider that the world is more apt to 
cenſure than applaud, and himſeſf fullet 
of imperfections than virtues. 

We may farther obſerve, that ſuch 2 
man will be more grieved for the loſs of 
fame, than he could have been pleaſed _ 
with the enjoyment of it. For though 
the preſence of this imaginary good can- 
not make us happy, the ablence of it 
may make us miſerable: becauſe in the 
enjoyment of an object we only find that 
ſhare of pleaſure which it is capable or 
giving us, but in the loſs of it we do 
not proportion our grief to the real va- 

lue it bears, but to the value our fan- 
cies and imaginations ſet upon it. 

So inconfiderable is the ſatisfaction 
that fame brings along with it, and ſo 
great the diſquietudes to which it makes 

us liable. The deſire of it ftirs up very 
uneaſy motions in the mind, and is ra- 
ther inflamed than ſatisfied by the pre- 
ſence of the thing defired. The enjoy- | 
ment of it brings bat very little plea- 
ſure, thongh the loſs or want of it be 
very tenfible and affliting ; and even 
this little happineſs is ſo very precari- 
ous, that it wholly depends on the will 
of others. We are not only tortured by 
the reproaches which are offered us, but 
are dilappointed by the ſilence of men 
when it is unexpected ; and humbled 
even by their praiſes, TR 7 
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IxcCERT. EX S ToB, 


NO SLUMBER SEALS THE EYE OF PROVIDENCE, 
PRESENT TO EVERY ACTION WE COMMENCE. 


T AT I might not loſe myſelf 
upon a ſubject of ſo great extent 
as that of fame, I have treated it in a 
jarticular order and method. I have 
arſt of all conſidered the reaſons why 
Providence may have implanted in our 
mind ſuch a PRs of action. I have 
in the next place ſhewn from many con- 
ſiderat ions, firſt, that fame is a thing 
difficult to be obtained, and eaſily loſt; 
ſecondly, that it brings the ambitious 
man very little happineſs, but ſubjects 
him to much uneaſineſs and diſfatisfac- 
tion. I ſhall in the laſt place ſhew, that 
it hinders. us from obtaining an end 
which we have abilities to acquire, and 
which is accompanied with fulneſs of ſa- 
tisfaction. I need not tell my reader, 
that I mean by this end that happineſs 
which 1s reſerved for us in another 
world, which every one has abilities to 
procure, and which will bring along 
_ withit © fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for 
. © evermore. | 

How the purſuit after fame may 
| hinder us in the attainment of this great 


end, I ſhall leave the reader to collect 


from the three following conſiderations. 
Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong deſire of 
fame breeds ſeveral vicious habits in the 
mind. = = 
Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe ac- 
tions, which are apt to procure fame, 
are not in their nature conducive to this 
our ultimate happineſs. | 


_ Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow | 


the ſame actions to be the proper inſtru- 
ments, both of acquiring fame, and of 
procuring this happineſs, they would 
nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of 
this laſt end, if they proceeded from a 
deſire of the firſt. | : | 

Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf-evi- 
dent to thoſe who are verſed in ſpecula- 
tions of morality. For which reaſon I 
ſhall not enlarge upon them, but pro- 
_ ceed to a point of the ſame nature, which 
may open tous a more uncommon field 


ef ſpeculation. / 


From what has becn already obſerved, 
I think we may make a natural conclu- 
ſion, that it is the greateſt folly to ſeek. 
the praile or approbation of any being, 
beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe 
two reaſons; becaufe no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and eſteem 


us according to our merits; and becauſe 


we can procure no conſiderable benefit 
or advantage from the eſteem and ap- 
probation of any other being. Re 

In the firk place no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and eſteem 
us according to our merits. Created 
beings ſee nothing but our outſide, and 
can therefore only frame a judgment of 


us from our exterior actions and beha- 


viour; but how unfit theſe are to give 


us a right notion of each other's per- 


DO 


fections, may appear from ſeveral con- 
ſiderations. 


| here are many virtues, 
which in their own nature are incapable 
of any outward repreſentation ; many 
ſilent perfections in the ſoul of a good 
man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man nature, but not able to diſcover 
themſelves to the knowledge of others; 
they are tranſacted, in private, without 
noiſe or ſhow, and are only viſible to 
the great Searcher of hearts. What ac- 
rions can exprels the intire purity of 

thought which refines and ſanctifies a 
virtuous man? that ſecret reſt and con- 
tentedneſs of mind, which gives him a 
perfect enjoyment of his preſent condi- 
tion? that inward pleaſure and compla- 
cency which he feels in doing good? 

that delight and ſatisfaction which he 
takes in the proſperity and happineſs of 
another? theſe and the like virtues are 
the hidden beauties of a ſoul, the ſecret 
graces which cannot be diſcovered by a 
mortal eye, but make the foul lovely 


and precious in his fight, from whom 


no ſecrets are concealed. Again, there 
are manyvirtues which want an opportu- 
nity of exerting and ſhewing them elves 

in actions. Every virtue requires time 


and place, a proper object and a fit 


conjuncture 
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conjuncture of cireumſtances, for the 
due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty 
obſcures all the virtues of liberality and 
munificence. The patience and forti- 
tude of a martyr or confeſſor lie conceal- 
ed in the flovriſhing times of Chriſti- 
anity. Some virtues are only ſeen in at- 


fiction, and ſome in proſperity ; lome 
in a private, and others in a public ca- 


Pacity. But the great Sovereign of the 
world beholds every perfection in its ob- 


feurity, and not only ſees what we do, 
_but what we would do. He views our 


behaviour in every concurrence of af- 
fairs, and fees us engaged in all the pof- 


 HDbilities of action. He diſcovers the 


martyr and confeſſor without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter 
intitle many to the reward of actions, 


which they had never the opportunity 


of performing. Another reaſon why 
men cannot form a right judgment of 
us is, becaule the fame actions may be 
aimed at different ends, and ariſe from 
quite contrary principles. Action“ are 
of ſo mixt a nature and ſo full of cir- 


_ eultances, that as men pry into them 


more or leſs, or obſerve ſome parts more 


than others, they take different hints, 


and put contraryinterpretationsonthem; 
to that the ſame actions may repreſent a 


man as hypocritical and deſigning to 


one, which make him appear a ſaint or 


„hero to another. He therefore who looks 


upon the ſoul through it's outward ac- 


tions, often ſees it through a deceitful 
medium, vrhich is apt to diſcolour and 
per vert the object: ſo that on this ac- 


count alſo, He is the only proper judge 
ot our perſections, who does not gueſs 


at the ſincerity of our intentions from 


the goodneſs of our actions, but weighs 


the goodneſs of our actions by the ſin- 


cerity ot dur intentions 
But further; it is impoſſible for out- 
ward actions to repreſent the perfect ions 


at the ſoul, becauſe they can never ſhew 


the ſtrength of theſe principles from 
whence they procecd. They are not 


adequate expreſſions of our virtues, and 


can only ſhew us what habits are in the 


- foul, without diſcoyering the degree and 


perfection of ſuch habits. They are at 
beſt but weak reſemblances of our in- 


tentions, faint and imperfect copies that 
may acquaint us with the general de- 


ſign, but can never expreſs tlie beaut 
and life of the original. But the great 
Judge of all the earth knows every dit- 


_ ferent Rate and degree of human im- 
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provement, from thoſe weak ſtirringe 
and tendencies of the will which have 
not yet formed themſelves into regular 
purpoſes and deſigns, to the laſt intire 
finiſhing and conſummation of a good 
habit. He beholds the firſt imperte& 
rudiments of a virtue in the ſoul, and 
keeps a watchful eye over it in all it's. 
progreſs, until it has received every 
grace it 1s capable of, and appears in it's 


full beauty and perfection. Thus we 


ſee that none but the ſupreme Being can 
eſteem us according to our proper me- 
rits, ſince all others muſt judge of us 
from our outward actions; which can 
never give them a juſt eſtimate of us, 
ſince there are many perfeEtions of a 
man which are not capable of appear- 
ing in actions; many which, allowing 


no natural incapacity of ſhewing them-, 


ſelves, want an opportunity of doing it; 
or, ſhould they all meet with an oppor- 
tunity of appearing by actions, yet thoſe 
actions may be miſrepreſented, and ap- 


plied to wrong principles ; or though 
they plainly diſcovered the principles 


from whence they proceeded, they could 


never ſhew the degree, ſtrength, and 


perfection of thoſe principles. | 
And as the ſupreme Being is the only 
Proper judge of our perfections, ſo is 


1e the only fit rewarder of them. This 


is a conſideration that comes home to 
our interett, as the other adapts itſelf to 
our ambitior, And what could the 
moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfifh man 
deſire more, were he to form the no- 
tion of a being to whom he wovid re- 
commend himtelf, than ſuch a know- 
ledge as can diſcover the leaſt appear- 


ance of perfection in him, and jucha 


goodneſs as will proportion 2 reward 


toit? | 


Let the ambitious man therefore turn 
all his defire of fame this way; and that 
he may propoſe to himſelf a fame wor- 
thy of his ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his abilities to the belt 
advantage, the time will come when the 
ſupreme Governor of the world, the 
creat Judge of mankind, who lees every 
degree of perfection in others, and pot. 
ſeſſes all poſſible perfection in himſelt, 
ſhall proclaim his worth before men and 
angels, and pronounce to him in the 
preſepce of the whole creation that beſt 
and moſt ſignificant of applauſes— 
© Well done, thou good and faithful 


« ſervant, enter thou into thy Mayer 6 
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DIVIDE ET IM PERA. 


DIVIDE AND RULE, 


\LEASURE and recreation of one 
kind or other are ab{olutely neceſ- 
fary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too conſtant attention and labour: 
where therefore public diverſions are to- 
lerated, it behoves perſons of diſtin- 
tion, with their power and example, to 
preſidle over them in ſuch a manner as to 
check any thing that tends to the cor- 
ruption of manners, or wich is too 
mean or trivial for the entertainment of 
reaſonable creatures. As to the diver- 
ſions of this kind in this town, we owe 
them to the arts of poetry and muſic: 
my on private opinion, with relation 
to ſuch recreations, I have here-ofore 
given with all the trankneis imaginable; 
what concerns thoſe arts at pretent the 
reader ſhall have from my correſpond- 
ents, The firſt of the letters with which 
I acquit myſelf for this day, is written 
by one who propoſes to improve our en- 
tertainments of dramatic poetry: and 
the other comes from three perſons, 
who, as ſoon as named, will be thought 
capable of advancing the pretent ſtate 
ef muſic, | | | 


| MR, SPECTATOR, dg 
I AM confiderably obliged to you for 
your ſpeedy publication of my laſt 
in your's of the 18th inſtant, and am in 
no {mall hopes of being ſettled in the 
poſt of comptroller of the cries. Of all 
the objections I have hearkened after in 
public coffee-houſes, there is but one 
that ſeems to carry any weight with it, 
viz. That ſuch a pot would come too 
near the nature of a monopoly. Now, 
dir, becauſe I would have all ſorts of 
people made eaſy, and being willing to 
nave more ſtrings than one to my bow; 
in caſe that of comptroller ſhould tail 
me, I have ſince formed another pro- 
jet, which being grounded on the di- 
viding of a. preſent monopoly. I nope 
will give the public an equivalent to 
their full content. You know, Sir, it 
15 allowed that the buſineſs of the ſtage 
15, as the Latin has it, jucunda et idanea 
licere vitæ. How there being but one 


1 


dramatic theatre licenſed for the delight 
and profit of this extenſive metropolis, I 
do humbly propoſe for the convenience 


of ſuch of it's inhabitants as are too di- 


ſtant from Covent Garden, that another 
Theatre of Eaie may be erected in ſome 
133 part of the city; and that the 

irection thereof may be made a fran- 


chiſe in fee to me, and my heirs for ever, 


And that the town may have no jealouſy, 
of my ever coming to an union with the 
ſet of actors now in being, I do further 
propoſe to conſtitute for my deputy my 
near kinſman and adventurer, Kit Cro- 
cnet, wiole long experience and im- 
provements in thoſe affairs need no re- 
commendation. It was obvious to every 
{peRator, what a quite different foot the 
ſtage was upon during his government; 
and had he not been holted out of his 
trap-doors, his garriſon might have held 


out tor ever, he having by long pains 
and perſeverance arrived at the art of 


making his army fight without pay or 
proviſions. I muſt confeſs it with a me- 
lancholy amazement, I ſee ſo wonder- 
ful a genius laid aſide, and the late 
ſlaves of the ſtage now become it's ma- 


ſters, dunces that will be {ure to ſup- 


preſs all theatrical entertainments and 


activities that they are not able them 


ſelves to ſhine in! 


Every man that goes to a play is not 


obliged to have either wit or under- 
ſtanding; and I inſiſt upon it, that all 
who go there ſhould ſee ſomething which 


may improve them in a way of which 


they are capable. In ſhort, Sir, I would 


have ſomething done as well as ſaid on 
the ſtage. A man may have an active 
body, though he has not a quick con- 


ception ; for the imitation therefore of 
ſuch as are, as I may ſo ſpeak, corpo- 
real wits or nimble fellows, I would tain 
atk any of the preſent mi[managers, why 


ſhould not rope-dancers, vaul:ers, tum- 


blers, ladder-walkers, and poſture ma- 


ſters, appear again on our ſtige? Aitef 


ſuch a repreſentation, a five-bar gate 
would be leaped with a better grace 
next time any of the audience went a 

e hunting. 
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hunting. Sir, theſe things cry aloud 
for reformation, and fall properly under 
the province of 8pectator Generat ; but 
how indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe, while 
fellows, that for twenty years together 
were never paid but as their maſter was 
in the humour, now preſume to pay 
others more than ever they had in their 
lives; and in contempt of the practice 
of perſons of condition, have the inſo- 
lence to owe no tradeſman a farthing at 
the end of the week. Sir, all I propoſe 
is the public good; for yo one can ima- 
gine I ſhall ever get a private ſhilling by 
it: therefore J hope you will recommend 
this matter in one of your this week's 
papers, and deſire when my houſe opens 
you will accept the liberty of it for the 
trouble you have received from, Sir, 
| _ Your humble ſervant, 
 RAZPH CROTCHET. 


P. S. Thave aſſurances that the trunk- 


MR. SPECTATOR, _. | 

| E whoſe names are ſubſcribed, 

think you the propereſt perſon to 
ſignify what we have to offer the town 
in behalf of ourſelves, and the art which 
we profeſs, muſic. We conceive hopes 
of your favour from the ſpeculations on 
the miſtakes which the town run into 
with regard to their pleaſure of this 
kind; and believing your method of 
| judging is, that you conſider muſic only 
pyaluable, as it is agreeable to, and 
heightens the purpoſe of poetry, we con- 
ſent that that 1s not only the true way of 
reliſhing that pleaſure, but alſo that 
without it a compoſure of muſic is the 
fame thing as a poem, where all the 
rules of poetical numbers are obſerved, 


though the words have no ſenſe or mean. 
ing; to ſay it ſhorter, mere muſical 


founds are in our art no other than non- 
fſenſe verſes are in poetry. Muſic there- 
fore is to aggravate what is intended by 


| poriry it muſt always have ſome pal-_ 


on or ſentiment to expreſs, or elſe vio- 
ſins; voices, or any other organs of 
ſound, afford an entertainment very little 
above the rattles of children. It was 
from this opinion of the matter, that 
when Mr. Clayton had finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies in Italy, and brought over the opera 
of Arfinoe, that Mr. Haym and Mr. 
Dieupart, who had the honour to be 
well known and received among the no- 
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to aſſiſt by their ſolicitations, in intro- 
ducing ſo ele * an entertainment as the 
Italian muſe grafted upon Engliſ. 
wage For this end Mr. Dieupart an 
r. Haym, according to their ſever; 
opportunities, promotedthe introductio 
of Arlinve, and did it to the beſt advar 
tage ſo great a novelty would allow. 
is not proper to trouble you with part 


culars of the juſt complaints we all 


us have to make; but ſo it is, that wit! 
out regard to our obliging pains, we are 
all equally ſet aſide in the preſent opera. 
Our application therefore to you is only 
to inſert this letter in your papers, that 
the town may know we have all three 
Joined 1 to make entertainments 
of muſic for the future at Mr. Clayton's 


houſe in Vork Buildings. What we 


promiſe ourſelves, is, to make a ſub- 
{cription of two ginueas, for eight times; 
and that. the entertainment, witk the 


names of the authors of the poetry, may 


be printed, to be fold in the houſe, with 
an account of the ſeveral authors of the 
vocal as well as the inſtrumental muſic 


tor each night; the money to be paid at 
the receipt of the tiekets, at Mr. Charles 


Lillie's. It will, we hope, Sir, be eaſily 


allowed, that we are capable of under- 
taking to exhibit by our joint force and 
different qualifications all that can be 
done in muſic : but left you ſhould think 


ſo dry a thing as an account of our pro- 


poſal ſhould be a matter unworthy your 


paper, which generally contains ſome- 
thing of public uſe; give us leave to (ay, 


that favouring our deſign is no lets then 


reviving an art, which runs to ruin by 
the utmoſt barbariſm under an affecta- 
tion of knowledge. We aim at efta- 
bliſhing ſome ſettled notions of what is 
mulic, at recovering from neglect and 


want very many families, who depend 


upon it; at making all foreigners who 


pretend to ſucceed in England to learn 


the language of it as we ourſelves have 
done, and not be ſo inſolent as to ex- 
pet a whole nation, a refined and learn- 
ed nation, ſhould ſubmit to learn theirs. 
In a word, Mr. Spectator, with all de- 
terence and humility, we hope to be- 


have ourſelves in this undertaking in 
ſuch a manner, that all Engliſhmen * 
wi.o have any ſkill in muſic may be fur- 


thered in it for their profit or diverſion 
by what new things we ſhall produce ; 
never pretending to ſurpaſs others, or 

5 | - aſſerting 


2 and gentry, were zealouſly inclined 
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aſſerting that any thing which is a ſci- 


ence is not attainable by all men of all 


patrons who have proper genius for it ; 
we lay, Sir, what we hope for is not 


| expected will arrive to us by contemning 
others, but through the utmoſt diligence » T 
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e ourſelves. We are, Sir, 


humble ſerv.,nts, 
THOMAS CLAYTON, 
NIcoLINo HayM. 
CHARLES DIEUPART. 


your mo 
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- COMING. 


(HERE are ſome things which 
cannot come under certain rules, 


but which one would think could not 
need them. Of this kind are outward 
civilities and ſalutations. Theſe one 
would imagine might be regulated by 
every man's common ſenſe, without the 
help of an inſtructor ; but that which we 
call common ſenſe ſuffers under that 
word ; for it ſometimes implies no more 
than that faculty which is common to 


all men, but ſometimes ſignifies right 


reaſon, and what all men ſhould conſent 
to. In this latter acceptation of the 


phraſe, it is no great wonder people err 


ſo much againſt it, ſince it is not every 
one who is poſſeſſed of it, and there are 


fewer, who, ag:inſt common rules and 


faſhions, dare obey it's dictates, As to 
ſalutations, which I was about to talk 
of, I obſerve, as I ſtroll about town, 
there are great enormities committed 
with regard to this particular. You 
ſhall ſometimes ice a man begin the offer 
of a ſalutation, and obſerve a ferbidding 


air, or eſcaping eye, in the perſon he is 


going to ſalute, and ſtop ſhort in the pole 
of his neck. This in the perſon who 


believed he could do it with a good 


grace, and was refuſed the opportunity, 
is juſtly reſented with a coldneſs the 


whole enſuing ſeaſon. Your great beau- 
ties, people in much favour, or by any 


means or for any purpoſe over-flattered, 
are apt to practiſe this, which one may 
call the preventing aſpect, and throw 


their attention another way, left they 


ſhould confer a bow or a courteſy upon a 
perſon who might not appear to deſerve 
that dignity. Others you ſhall find fo 
obſequious, and ſo very courteous, as 
there is no eſcaping their favours of this 
Kind, Of this fort may be a man who 


is in the fifth or ſixth degree of favour 


with a miniſter ; this good creature is 


reſolved to ſhew the world, that great 


honours cannot at all change his man- 
ners; he is the ſame civil perſon he ever 
was; he will venture his neck to bow 
out of a coach in full ſpeed, at once, to 
ſkew he is full of buſineſs, and yet 1s 
not ſo taken up as to forget his old 
friend. With a man who is not ſo well 
formed for courtſhip and elegant beha- 
viour, ſuch a gentleman as this ſeldom 
finds his account in the return of his 
compliments, but he will till go on, for 
he is in his own way, and muſt not 
omit ; let the negle& tall on your fide, 
or where it will, his buſineſs is ſtill to 
be well-bred to the end. I think I have 
read, in one of our Engliſh comedies, 
a deſcription of a fellow that affected 


knowing every body, and for want of 


judgment in time and place, would bow 
and {mile in the face of a judge fitting 
in the court, would fit in an oppoſite 
gallery and ſmile in the miniſter's face 
as he-came up into the pulpit, and nod 


as if he alluded to ſome familiarities be- 


tween them in another place, But 
now I happen to ſpeak. of ſalutation at 
church, I mult take notice that ſeveral. 
of my correſpondents have importuned 
me to conſider that ſubject, and ſettle 
the point of decorum in that particular, 
I do not pretend to be the beſt cour- 
tier in the world, but I have often on 
public occaſions thought it a very great 
abſurdity in the company (during the 
royal preſence) to exchange ſalutations 
from all parts of the room, when cer- 


tainly common ſenſe ſhould ſuggeſt, 


that all regards at that time ſhould be 
engaged, and cannot be diverted to any 
other object, without diſreſpect to the 
ſovereign. But as to the complaint of 
my correſpondents, it is not to he ima- 

ined what offence ſome of them take 
at the cuſtom of ſaluting in places of 
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trum a lady, who tells me of one of her 
acquaintance, who, out of mere pride 


and a pretence to be rude, takes upon 
her to return no civilities done to her 


in time of divine ſervice, and is the moſt 
religious woman for no other reaſon but 
to appear a woman of the beſt quality 
in the church. This abſurd cuſtom had 
better be aboliſhed than retained, if it 
were but to prevent evils of no higher 
a nature than this is; but J am inf&;med 
of objections much more conſiderable: 
a diſſenter of rank and diitinftion was 
lately prevailed upon by a friend of his 
to come to one of the greateſt congrega- 


tions of the church of England about 


town : after the ſervice was over, he de- 
clared he was very well ſatisfied with 
the little ceremony which was uſed to- 
wards God Almighty ; but at the ſame 


time he feared he ſhould not be able to 


go through thoſe required towards one 
another: as to this point he was in a 


Rate of deſpair, and feared he was not 


THE SPECTATOR. 
worlhip. T have a-very angry letter 


-well-bed enough to be 4 eonvert. There 
have been many ſcandals of this kind 
given to our proteſtant diſſenters from 
the outward pomp and reſpect we take 
to ourſelves in our religious aſſemblies. 
A Quaker who came one day into z 
church, fixed his eye upon an old lady 
with a carpet larger than that from the 
pulpit before her, expecting when ſhe 
would hold forth. An Anabaptift who 
deſigns to come over himſelf, and all 
his family, within ſew months, is ſen. 
ſible they want breeding enough for our 
congregations, and has ſent his two 
eldeſt daughters to learn to dance, that 
they may not miſbehave themielves at 
church: it 15 worth conſidering whe. 
ther, in regard to aukward people with 
ſcrupulous coniciences, a good Chriſ. 
tian of the beſt air in the world ought 
not rather to deny herſelf the opportu- 
nity of ſhewing io many graces, than 
keep a baſhful proſelyte without the 
pale of the church, 5 
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YEARS FOLLOWING YEARS STFAL SOMETHING EVERY DAY, 


AT LAST THEY STEAL US F 


BP FE. {+ to) ne 
Am now in the ſixty- fifth year of 
my age, and having been the greater 


part of my days a man of pleaſure, the 


decay of my faculties is a ſtagnation of 


my life. But how 1s it, Sir, that my 
_ appetites are increaſed upon me with the 
- loſs of power to gratify them? I write 
this, like a criminal, to warn people to 


enter upon what retormation they pleaſe 


to make in themſelves in their youth, 
and not expect they ſhall be capable of 


it from a fond opinion ſome have often 


in their mouths, that if we do not lcave 
our deſires they will leave us. It is far 
otherwite; I am now as vain in my dreſs, 


and as flippant it I ice a pretty woman, 
as when in my youth I ftood upon a 


bench in the pit to ſurvey the whole cir- 


cle of beauties. The folly is ſo extra- 
vagant with me, and I went on with to 
little check ot my defires, or reſignation 


of them, that I can aſſure you, I very 


often, merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, fit with my ſpectacles on, 


ROM OURSELVES AWAY.  Popl. 


writing love-letters to the beauties that 
have been long ſince in their graves, 
This is to warm my heart with the jainr 
memory of delights which were once 
agreeable to me; but how much happier 
would my lite have been now, if I could 
have looked back on any worthy action 
done for my country ? It I had Jaid out 
that which I profuſed in luxury and 
wantonneſs, in acts of generoſity or cha- 
rity ; 1 have lived a bachelor to this day; 
and inſtead of a numerous offspring, 
with which; in the regular ways of lite, 
Tmight poſſibly have delighted myieli, I 
have only to amuſe myſelt with the repe- 
tition of old ſtories and intrigues which 
no one will believe I ever was concerned 
in. I do not know whether you have 
ever treated of it or not ; but you cannot 
fall ona better ſubje&, than that of the 
art of growing old. In ſuch a lecture 
you mult propoſe, that no one ſet his 
cart upon what is tranſient; the beauty 
grows wrinkled while we are yet gazing 
at her. The witty man ſinks into an 
3+ mu mouriſt 
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in a flux, and continually changing: 
thus he is in the ſpace of ten or httcen 


years ſurrounded by a new ſet of people, 


whoſe manners are as natural to them as 
his delights, method of thinking, and 
mode of living, were formerly to him 
and his friends. But the miſchief is, he 
Jooks upon the ſame kind of errors which 
he himſelf was guilty of with an eye 


of ſcorn, and with that ſort of ill-will 
which men entertain againſt each other 


for different opinions : thus a crazy con- 
ſtitution, and an uncaly mind, is tretted 


with vexatious paiſions for young men's 
doing fooliſhly what it is folly to do at 


all. Dear Sir, this is my preſent ſtate 


of mind; Thite thoie I ſhould laugh at, 
and envy thoſe I contemn. 


The time 
of youth and vigorous mannood, paſſed 
the way in which I have diſpoſed of it, 
is attended with theſe coniequences; hut 


to thoſe who live and pas away life as 


they ought, all parts oi it are equally 


pleaſant ; only the memory of good and 


worthy actions is a feaſt wh.ch muſt 


give a quicker reliſh to the ſoul than 
ever it could poſſibly taſte in the higheſt. 
enjoyments or jollities of youth. As 


tor me, if I fit down in my great chair 
and begin to ponder, the vagaries of a 
child are not more ridiculous than the 
circumſtances which are heaped up in 


my memory; fine gowns,country dances, 
ends of tunes, interrupted converiations, 


and midnight quarrels, are what muſt 
neceſſarily compoſe my ſoliloquy. I beg 
of you to print this, that ſome ladies of 


my acquaintance, and my years, may be 


periuaded to wear warm night-caps this 


cold ſeaſon: and that my old friend 


Jack Tawdry may buy him a cane, and 


not creep with the air of a ſtrut. I 


muſt add to all this, that if it were not 


for one pleaſure, which I thought a very 
mean one until of very late years, I 


ſhould have no great ſatisfaction left; 


but if I live to the roth of March, 1714, 


and all my ſecurities are good, I ſhall 


de worth fifty thouland pound. I am, 
Sir, your molt humble ſervant, 
Jack AFTERDAY. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
VOU will 5 oblige a diſtreſſed 


* lover, if you will injert in your ver 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
humouriſt imperceptibly, for want of re- 
ecting that all things around him are 


ſon apt to deſpair, but the has got an 
odd humour of ſtopping ſhort unac- 
countably, and, as ſhe herielt told a 
confident of her's ſhe has cold fits. 
Theſe fits ſhall laſt her a month or fix 
wecks together; and as ſhe falls into 
them without provocation, ſo it is to be 


hoped the wil, return trom them with- 


out the merit oi new jervices. But life 
and love will not admit of ſuch inter- 
vals, therefore pray let her be admo- 
niſhed as follows. | 


MADAM, 


1 Love you, and I honour you; there- 


fore pray do not tell me of waiting 
till decencies, till forms, till humours, 


are con:ulted and gratified. If you have 
that happy conſtitution as to be indo- 


lent for ten weeks together, you thould 
conſider that all that while I burn with 


impatiences and tevers ; bur ſtill you ta 


it will be time enough, though I and 


you too grow older while we are yet 


talking. Which do you think the more 


reaionable, that you ſhould alter a ſtate 


of indiffcrence ior happinels, and that to 


oblige me; or I live in torment, and that 


to lay no manner of obligation upon 
you? While I indulge your inſenſi- 


bility, TI am doing nothing; if you fa- 
vour my paſhon, you are beſtowing 


bright deſires, gay hopes, generous 


cares, noble reloJutions, and trauiport- 


ing raptures, upon, Madam, 


_ Your moſt devoted humble ſervant. 


MR, SPECTATO?, . 
HERE is a gentlewoman lodges in 
- 4 the {ame houle with me, that I never 
did any injury to in my whole life; and 


the is abvays, railing at me to thoſe ſhe 


knows wiil tell me of it. Do not yon 
think that ſhe is in love with me? Or 
would you have me break my mind yet 


or not ? Your ſervant, „ 


MR. SPFCTATOR, 


1 Am a footman in a great family, and 


am in love with the houſe-maid. We 


were all at hot-cockles laſt night in the 


hall theſe holidays; when I lay down 
and was blinded, ſhe pulled off her ſhoe, 
and hit me with the heel ſuch a rap, as 


almoſt broke my head to pieces. Pray, / 
Y . Sir, was this love or ſpite ? 


nextpaper, the following letter to mymiſ- . 
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WEDLOCEK'S AN ILL MEN 


+? father, whom ? mentioned in 


| my firſt ſpeculation, and whom 
1 mult always name with honour and 


gratitude, has very trequently talked to 


me upon the ſubject of marriage. I was 
in my younger years engaged, partiy by 
his advice, and partly by my own in- 
elinations, in the courtſhip of a perſon 
who had a great deal of beauty, and did 


not at my firſt approaches ſeem to have 


any averſion to me; but as my natural 
taciturnity hindered me from ſhewing 
myſelf to the beſt advantage, ſhe by de- 

rees began to look upon me as a very 
Hy fellow, and being reſolved to re- 
gard merit more than any think elſe in 
the perſons who made their applications 
to her, ſhe married acaptainot dragoons 


— 


who happened to be beating up for re- 

eruits in thoſe parts. : 
This unhucky accident has given me 
an averſion to pretty fellows ever fince, 
and diſcouraged me from trying my 
fortune with the fair-ſex. The obſerva- 
tions which I made in this conjuncture, 


and the repeated advices which I re- 


ceived at that time from the good old 
man above- mentioned, have produced 
the following effay upon Love and Mar- 


rlage. . 
The pleaſanteſt part of a man's life is 


| ; generally that which paſles in courtſhip, 
provided his paſſion be ſincere; and the 


arty beloved kind with diſcretion, 


It is eaſier for an artful man who is 


Bot in love, to perſuade his miſtreſs he 
has a paſſion for her, and to ſucceed in 


his purſuits, than for one who loves 
with the greateſt violence. True love 


has ten thouſand griefs, impatiences, and 


reſent ments, that render a man unami- 
able in the eyes of the perſon whole at- 
fection he ſoticits; beſides, that it ſinks 
his figure, gives him fears, apprehen- 
ſtons, and poorneſs of ſpirit, and often 


makes him appear ridiculous where he 


has a mind to recommend himſelf. _ 
Thoſe marriages generally abound 
molt with love and conſtancy, that are 


preceded by a long courtſhip, The 
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paſſion ſhould ſtrike root, and gather 
ſtrength before marriage be grafted on 

it. A long courſe of hopes and expecta- 
tions fixes the idea in our minds, and 

habituates us to a fondneſs of the per- 
ſon beloved. | = 
There is nothing of ſo great import- 
ance to us, as the good qualities of one 
to whom we join ourſelves for life; they 
do not only make our preſent ſtate agree- 
able, but often determine our happineſs 
to all eternity. Where the choice is left 
to friends, the chief point under conſt- 
deration is an eſtate: where the parties 
chuſe for themſelves, their thoughts turn 


moſt upon the perſon. They have both 


their reaſons, The firſt would procure 
many conveniencies and pleaſures of 
life to the party whole intereſts they 
eſpouſe; and at the ſame time may hope 
that the wealth of their friend will turn 
to their own credit and advantage. it , 
others are preparing for themlelves a 
perpetual feaſt, A good perion does 
not only raiſe, but continue love, and 
breeds à ſecret pleaſure and complacency 
in the beholder, when the firit heats ot 
deſire are extinguiſhed. It puts the 
wife or huſband in countenance botk. 


among friends and ſtrangers, and gene- 


rally fills the family with a healthy and 
beautiful race of children. 
I ſhould prefer a woman that is agree. 


able in my own eye, and not deformed 
Love, deſire, hope, all the pleaſing mo- 
tions of the ſoul, riſe in the purſuit. 


in that of the world, to a celebrated 
beauty. If you marry one remarkably 
beautiful, you muſt have a violent pa- 


fron for her, or you have not the prope! 


taſte of her charms ; and if you have 
ſuch a paſſion for her, it is odds but it 
would be imbittered with fears and jea- 
louſies. 5 | 

_ Good-nature and evenneſs of temper 
will give you an caſy companion for lite; 
virtue and good ſenſe, an agreeable 
friend; love and conſtancy, a good wite 
or huſband. Wher#we meet one perſon 
with all theſe accompliſhments, we find 


an hundred without any one of them. 


The world, notwithſtanding, 18 was 
intent on trains and equipages, and all 
the ſhowy parts of lite; we love rather 

| | ha W- : E g to 
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to dazzle the multitude; than conſult 
our proper intereſts ; and, as I haveelſe- 
where obſerved, it is one of the moſt 
unaccountable paſſions of human na- 
ture, that weare at greater pains to ap- 
pear eaſy and happy to others, than 
really to make ourſelves fo. Of all diſ- 
parities, that in humour makes the moſt 
unhappy marriages, yet ſcarce enters 
into our thoughts at the contracting of 
them. Several that are in this reſpect 
unequally yoked, and uneaſy for lite, 
with a perſon of a particular character, 
might have been pleaſed and happy with 
a perſon of a contrary one, notwith- 
ſtanding they are both perhaps equally 
virtuous and laudable in their kind, 
Before marriage we cannot be too in- 
quiſitive and diſcerning in the faults of 
the perſon beloved, nor after it too dim- 
ſighted and ſuperficial. However per- 
fect and accompliſhed the perſon ap- 
pears to you at a diſtance, you will find 
many blemiſhes and imperfect ions in 
her humour, upon a more intimate ac- 
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quaintance, which you never diſcovered 


or perhaps ſuſpected. Here therefore 
diicretion and good-nature are to ſhew 
their ſtrength ; the firſt will hinder your 
thoughts trom dwelling on what is diſ- 
agreeable, the other will raiſe in you all 
the tenderneſs of compaſſion and hu- 
manity, and by degrees ſoften thole very 
im periections into beauties. _ 
Marriage enlarges the ſcene of our 
happineſs and miſeries. A marriage of 
love is pleaſant z a marriage of intereſt 
ealy ; and a marriage, where both meet, 
happy. A happy marriage has in it alt 
the pleaſures ot friendſhip, all the en- 


joyments or ſenſe and fraſon, and in- 


deed all the fweets of life. Nothing 1s 
a oreater mark of a degenerate and vi- 


cious age, than the common ridicule 


which paſſes on this ſtate of life. It is, 
indeed, only happy in thoſe who can 
look down with ſcorn or neglect on the 
impieties of the times, and tread the 


Pr of life together in a conſtant uni- 


orm courſe of virtue. 
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and has in it none of thote ſeaſonings 
that recommend ſo many of the writings 


which are in vogue among us. 


in ita ſingle word of news, reffection 


in politics, nor a ſtroke of party ; ſo on 


the other, there are no faſhionable 


touches of infidelity, no obſcene ideas, 

| ge, 
and the like popular topics of ridicule 4 
no private ſcandal, nor any thing that 


no fatires upon prieſthood, marria 


may tend to the defamation of particu- 
lar perſons, families, or ſocieties. 
There is not one of thoſe above- men- 
tioned ſubjects that would not ſell a 
very indifferent paper, could I think of 
gratifying the public by ſuch mean and 
baſe methods. - But notwithſtanding I 
have rejected every thing that favours 


of party, every thing that is looſe and 


immoral, and every thing that might 
create uneaſineſs in the minds of parti- 
cular perſons, I find that the demand 


tormy papers has increaſed every month 


a 


T Think myſelf highly obliged to the 
public for their kind acceptance of a 
paper which viſits them every morning, 


Ovio TRIST. Le 2. v. 555. | 


ſince their firſt appearance in the world. 
This does not perhaps reflect ſo much 
honour upon myſelf, as on my readers, 
who give a much greater attention to 


diſcourſes of virtue and morality, than 


ever I expeRed, or indeed could hope. 
As, on the one fide, my paper has not 


When I broke looſe from that great 


body of writers who have employed their 
.wit and parts in propagating vice and 
irreligion, I did not queſtion but I ſhould 
be treated as an odd kind of fellow, that 
had a mind to appear fingular in my 


war of writing: but the general recep- 
tion I have found, convinces me that 
the world 1s not ſo corrupt as we are 


apt to imagine; and that it thoſe men of 
parts who have been employed in vitiat- 
ing the age had endeavoured to rectify 
and amend it, they needed not have ſa- 


crificed their good ſenſe and virtue to 
their fame and reputation. No man is 
ſo ſunk in vice and ignorance, but there 
are ſtill ſome hidden ſeeds of goodneſs 


and knowledge in him; which give him 


a reliſh of ſuch reflections and ſpecula- 


tions as have an aptneſs to improve the 
mind, and make the heart better.. 
I I have 
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I have ſhewn in a former paper, with 


bow much care I have avoided all ſuch 


thougats as are loole, obſcene, or im- 
moral ; and I believe my reader would 
ſtill think the better of me, if he knew 


the pains I am at in qualifying what I 


write after ſuch a manner, that nothing 


may be interpreted as aimed at private 
rions. For this realon, when I draw 


any faulty character, I conſider all thoſe 


perſons to whom the malice of the world 
may poſſibly apply it, and take care to 


daſh. it with ſuch particular circum- 
ſtances as may prevent all ſuch ill- 
natured applications. If I write any 
think on a black man, I run over in my 


mind all the eminent perſons in the na- 


tion who are of that complexion: when 


| Js an imaginary name at the head 
0 


a character, I examine every ſyllable 
and letter of it, that it may not bear any 
reſemblance to one that is real. I know 
very well the value which every man 


ſets upon his reputation, and how pain- 


ful it is to be expoled to the mirth and 
deriſion of the public, and ſhould there- 
fore {corn to divert my reader at the ex- 


pence of any private an. 
As I have been thus tender of every 
particular perſon's reputation, fo I have 
taken more than ordinary care not to 


give offence to thoſe who appear in the 


higher figures of life. I would not 


make mylelf merry even with a piece of 


- paſteboard that is inveſted with a public 
| character; for which reaſon I have never 


glanced upon the late deſigned proceſſion 


of his holineſs and his attendants, not- 


withſtanding it might have afforded 


matter to many ludicrous ſpeculations. 


Among thoſe advantageswhich the pub- 


lic may reap from this paper, it is not 
the leaſt, that it draws men's minds off 


from the bitterneſs of party, and fur- 
niſhes them with ſubjects of diſcourſe 


that may be treated without warmth or 
poaſſion. This is ſaid to have been the 
_ firſt defign of thoſe gentlemen who ſet 
on foot the Royal Society; and had then 
a very goad effect, as it turned many 


a S ty 2 
of the 8 geniuſes of that age to the 
1 


pump, the barometer, the quadrant, 


and the like inventions, were thrown out 


to thoſe buſy ſpirits, as tubs and bar- 


rels are to a whale, that he may let the 
| ſhip fail on without diſturbance, while 


- 


| tions ot natural knowledge, who, 
if they had engaged in politics with the 
_ fame parts and application, might have 
fet their country in a flame. The air- 


he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent 
amuſements. 1 | | 
have been ſo very ſcrupulous in this 
particular of not hurting any man's re. 
putation, that I have forborne mention- 
ing even ſuch auttors as I could not 
name with honour. This I muſt 
conteſs to have been a piece of very 
great felt-denial: for as the public re- 


lithes nothing better than the ridicule 
which turns upon a writer of any emi- 


nence, ſo there is nothing which a man 
that has but a very ordinary talent in 
ridicule may execute with greater eaſe. 
One might raiſe laughter for a quarter 
of a year together upon the works of a 
perſon who has publiſhed but a very few 
volumes. For which reaſon I am aſto- 


niſhed that thoſe who have appearcd 


againſt this paper have made ſo ver 

liitle of it. The criticiſms which I have 
hitherto publiſhed, have been made with 
an intention rather to diſcover beauties 
and excellencies in the writers of my 
own time, than to publiſh any of their 
faults and imperfections. In the mean 
while, I ſhould take it for a very great 
favour from {ome of my underhand de- 
tractors, if they would break all mea- 
ſures with me ſo far, as to give me 4 
pretence for examining their perform- 
ances with an impartial eye: nor ſhall I 


look upon it as any breach of charity to 


criticite the author, ſo long as I keep 

clear of the perſon. . 
In the mean while, until T am pro- 

voked to ſuch hoſtilities, I ſhall from 


time to time endeavour to do juſtice to 


thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the politer arts of learning, and to 
point out ſuch beauties in their works as 
may have eſcaped the obſervation of 
others. | es 


As the firſt place among our Engliſh 


poets is due to Milton; and as I have 
drawn more quotations out of him than 
from any other, I ſhall enter into a re- 


gular criticiſm upon his Paradile Loſt, 


which I ſhall publith every Saturday 


until I have given my thoughts upon 


that poem. I ſhall no however pre- 
{fume to impoſe upon others my own 
particular judgment on this author, but 


only deliver it as my private opinion. 


Criticiſm is of a very large extent, and 


every particular matter in this art has 


his tavourite paſſages in an author, 
which do not equally ſtrike the beſt 
judges. It will be ſufficient for me it 


I diſcover many bzauties or unperfec- 
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tons which others have not attended to, 
and 1 ſhould be very glad to ſee any of 
our eminent writers publiſh their dif- 
coveries on the ſame ſubject. In ſhort, 
I would always be underitood to write 
my papers of criticiſm in the ſpirit which 


Horace has expreſſed in thots two fa- 


mous lines 


Ne CCLALIL 


— - noviſh rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti; fi non, bis utere meet m. 
Ee. vi. L1B. 1. VER, ur r. 


If you have made any better remarks of 
your own, communicate them with can- 
dour; if not, make ufe of thefe I preſent 
vou with, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY I, 1912. 


GRATULOR op EUM QUEM NECESSE FRAT DILIGERE, QUALISCUNQUE en, 


1A LEM HABEMUS 


} REJOICE, THAT THE PERSON, WHOM IT WAS MY DUTY TO LOVE, 


UT CIRENTER 


MILIGAMUS, 


QUOQUE | 
- þ REBONIUS AP Uu Tor. T; 


GOOD OR 


ory 14 SUCH. AN ONE, THAT 1 CAN LOVE HIM WITH A WILLING MIND, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Am the happy father of a very to- 


| ly ſon, in whom I do not only 


fee my lite, but alſo my manner of life, 


renewed. It would be extremely bene- 
ficial to ſociety, if you would frequently 
reſume ſubjects which lerve to bind theſe 


ſort of relations fatter, and endear the 


ties of blood with thoſe of good-will, 
| protection, obſervance, indulgence, an 
veneration. I would, methinks, have 
this done after an uncommon method, 


and do not think any one, who is not ca- 


pable of writing a good play, fit to un- 
dertake a work wher ein there will necel- 


farity occur ſo many ſecret inſtincts, and 
biaſſes of human nature which would 


pals unobſerved by common eyes. I 


thank Heaven I have no outrageous 8 


fence againit my on excellent parents 
to anſwer for; but when I am now and 
then alone, and look back upon my paſt 
lite, from my earlieſt infancy to this 
time, there are many faults which J 
committed that did not appear to ge, 
even until I myſelt became a father. I 
had not until then a notion of the yearn- 


ings of heart, which a man has when 


he ſees his child do a laudable thing, 
or the ſudden damp which ſeizes him 
when he fears he will act ſometh! ng un- 
worthy. It is not to be imagine 

what a remorſe touched me jor a long 
train of childiſh negligences of my mo- 


ther, when I ſaw my wife the other day 


ook out of the window, and turn as 
pale as aſhes upon ſeeing my younger 
boy (| iding upon the ice. Thele {light 
intimations will give you to underſtand, 
that there are numberleſs little crimes 


which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, upon reflection, 
when they ſhall themſelves become ta- 
thers, they will look upon with the ut- 
moſt ſorrow and contrition, that they 
did not regard, betore thoſe whom they 


offended were to be no more ſeen. How 
many thouſand things do I remember, 
which would have highly pleated my 
tather, and T omitted for no other rea- 
ſon, but that I thought what he propoſ- 


ed the effect of humour and old age 
which I am now convinced had reaton 
and good ſenſe in it. I cannot now 
go into the parlour ta him, and make 
his heart glad with an account of a mat- 


ter which was of no conſequence, but 


that I told it, and acted in it. The good 


man and woman are long ſince in their 


craves, who uled to fit and piot the 


| wellare of us their children, while, per- 


haps, we were fometimes laughing at 
the old folks at another end of the houſe. 
The truth of it is, were we merely to 
follownature in theſe great duties of life, 
though we have a ſtrong inſtinct towards 


the performing of them, we ſhould be 


on both ſides very deficient. Age is ſo 
unwelcome to the generality of mankind, 
and growth towards manhood ſo deſira- 
ble to all, that refignat ion to decay is too 


difficult a taſk in the father; and de- 
ference, amidſt the impulſe of gay de- 
tires, appears unreaſouable to the ſon. 
There are ſo fe who can grow old with a 


good grace, and yet fewer ho can come 


flow enough! into the world, that a father, 
were he to be àctuated by ais deſires, and 
a ſon, were he to conſult himſelf only, | 


neither of them behave himſelt as he 
ought to the other. 


3 8 interpoſes 


But when reaſon 
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interpoſes againſt inſtin&, where it would 


carry either out of the intereſts of the 


other, there ariſes: that happieſt inter- 
courſe of good offices between thoſe. 
deareſt relations of human life, The 


father, according to the opportunities 
which are offered to' him; is throwing 
down bleſſings on the fon, and the ſon 
endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
fpring of ſuch a father, It is after this 


manner that Camillus and his firſt- born 
dwell together. Camillus enjoys a pleaſ- 


inz and indolent old age, in which 
ation is ſubdued, and reaſon Exalted. 
He waits the day of his diffolution with 


2 reſignation mixed with delight, and 


the ſon fears the acceſſion of his father's 
fortune with diffidence, leſt he ſhould 
not enjoy or become it as well as his pre- 


deceſſor. Add to this, that the father 
| knows he leaves a friend to the children 


of his friends, an ealy landlord to his 


tenants, and an agrecable companion 


to his acquaintance. He believes his 


commerce is ſo well cemented, that 
without the pomp of ſaying—* Son, be 


ſon's behaviour will make him frequent- 


ly remembered, but never wanted. This 


a friend to ſuch a one when I am gone; 
Camillus knows, being in his favour, 
is direction enough to the grateful 
youth who is to ſucceed him, without 


the admonition of his mentioning it. 


Theſe gentlemen are honoured in all 
their neighbourhood, and the ſame effect 
which the court has on the manners of a 


kingdom, their characters have on all 
who live within the influence of them. 
My ſon and I are not of fortune to 
communicate sur good actions or in- 
tentions to ſo many as thele gentlemen 
do; but I will be bold to ſay, my ſon 
has, by the applauſe and approbation 


which his behaviour towards me has 


gained him, occaſioned that many an 
old man, beſides myſelf, has rejoiced. 


Other men's children follow the exam- 


pe of mine, and I have the inexpreſſible 
happineſsof overhearingour neighbours, 
as we ride by, point to their children, and 


ſay, with a voice of joy There theygo. 


Vou cannot, Mr. Spectator, paſs your 
time better than in inſinuating the de- 
lights which theſe relations well regard- 
ed beſtow upon each other. Ordinary 


pages are no longer ſuch, but mutual 


ove gives an importance to the molt in- 


different things, and a merit to actions 


the moſt inſignificant. When we look 


round che world, and obſerve the many 
miſunderſtandings which are created by 
the malice and inſinuation of the meaneſt 
ſervants between people thus related, 
how neceſſary will it appear that it were 
inculcated that men would be upon their 
guard to ſupport a conſtancy of affec- 


tion, and that grounded upon the princi- 
ples of reaſon, not the impulſes of in- 


ſt int : | 

It is from the common prejudices 
which men receive from their parents, 
that hatreds are kept alive from one ge. 
neration to another; and when men act 
by inſtinct, hatreds will deſcend when 
good offices are forgotten. For the de- 
generacy of human life is ſuch, that 
our anger is more eaſily transferred to 
our children than our love. Love al- 
ways gives ſomething to the object it 
delights in, and anger ſpoils the perſon 
againſt whom it is moved of ſomething 
laudable in him : from this degeneracy 
therefore, and a ſort of ſelf-love, we are 


more prone to take up theill-will of our 


parents, than to follow them in their 
friendſhips. _ N 58 | 

One would think there ſhould need 
no more to make men keep up this ſort 
of relation with the utmoſt ſanctity, 
than to examine their own hearts. It 
every father remembered his own 


thoughts and inclinations when he was 


a ſon, and every. ſon remembered what 
he expected from his father, when he 


. himſelf was in a ſtate of dependance, 


this one reflection would preſerve men 
from being diſſolute or rigid in theſe 


ſeveral capacities. The power and ſub- 


jection between them, when broken, 


make them more emphatically tyrants 


and rebels againſt each other, with 


greater cruelty of heart, than the diſ- 


ruption of ſtates and empires can poſſi- 


bly produce. I ſhall end this application 
to you with two letters which paſſed 


between a mother and ſon very latelv. 


and are as follows. 


DEAR FRANK, 


Tf the pleaſures, which I have the 


3 N | 
grief to hear you purſue in town, do 


not take up all your time, do not deny 


your mother ſo much of it, as to rend 
teriouſly this letter. You ſaid before 
Mr. Letacre, that an old woman might 
live very well in the country upon half 


my jointure, and that your father was a2 


fond fool to give me a rent-charge 9 
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eight hundred a year to the prejudice of 


his ſon. What Letacre ſaid to you upon 


that occaſion, you ought to have borne 
with more decency, as he was your 
father's well- beloved ſervant, than to 
have called him country-put. In the 
firſt place, Frank, I muſt tell you, I 


vill have my rent duly paid, for I will 


make up to your ſiſters for the partiality 


1 was guilty of, in making your father 


do ſo much as he has done for you. I 


may, it ſeems, live upon halt my join- 


ture! I lived upon much leis, Frank, 


when I carried you from place to place 
in theſe arms, and could neither eat, 
dreſs, or mind any thing for feeding 
and tending you a weakly child, and 
ſhedding tears when the convulſions you 
were then troubled with returned upon 
you. By my care you out-grew them, 


to throw away the vigour of your youth 


in the arms of harlots, and deny your 


mother what is not your's to detain, 


Both your ſiſters are crying to ſee the 
paſſion which T\{mother; but if you 
pleaſe to go on thus like a gentleman of 
the town, and forget all regards to your- 
ſelf and family, I ſhall immediately 
enter upon your eſtate for the arrear 
due to me, -and without one tear more 
condemn you for forgetting the fondneſs 
of your mother, 2s much as you have 
the example of your father. O Frank, 


do I live to omit writing myſelf, your 


atfectionate mother, A. T. 


M A DAM, | | 
I Will come down to-morrow and pay 


the money on my knees. Pray write 


ſa no more. I will take care you never 
ſhall, for I will be for ever hereafter 


your molt dutitul ſen, . 


Iwill bring down new heads for my 
ſiſters, Pray let all be forgotten. 
| 5 ＋ 


N* CCLXIV. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2. 


——SECRETUM ITER ET FALLENTIS SEMITA VIT x. 


Hok, Er. xVIII. LI B. To VER, 103. 


——CLOSE RETIREMENT, AND A LIFE BY STEALTH, 


T has been from age to age an affec- 
4 tation to love the pleaſure of ſolitude 


among thoſe who cannot poſſibly be ſup- 
| poſed qualified for paſſing lite in that 
manner. This people have taken up 

from reading the many agreeable things 
| which have been writ on that ſubject, 
| for which we are beholden to excellent 


perſons who delighted in being retired 


| and abſtracted from the pleatures that 


enchant the generality of the world. 


| This way of life is recommended indeed 
| with great beauty, and in ſuch a man- 


ner as r da the reader for the time 


to a pleaſing forgetfulneſs, or neglt- 


gence of the particular hurry of life in 


| which he is engaged, together with a 


longing for that ſtate which he is charm- 


[ed with in deſcription. But when we 


conſider the world itſelf, and how few 
there are capable of areligious, learned, 
or philoſophic ſolitude, we ſhall be apt 
to change a regard to that ſort of ſoli- 
tude, for being a little ſingular in en- 


Pikes beſt in the world, without going 
o far as wholly to withdraw from it. 


lying time after the way a man himſelf 


"4s „ GREECH» 


I have often obſerved, there is not 2 
man breathing who does not differ from 


all other men, as much in the ſentiments 


of his mind, as the features of his face. 


'The telicity 18, when any one is ſo happy 
as to find out and follow what is the 
proper bent of his genius, and turn all 


his endeavours to exert himſelf accord- 
ing as that prompts him. Inſtead of 
this, which is an innocent method of 


enjoying a man's ſelf, and turning out 


of the general tracks wherein you have 


crowds of rivals, there are thoſe who 


purſue their own way out of a ſourneſs 


and ſpirit of contradiction: theſe men 
do every thing which they are able to 


ſupport, as if guilt and impunity could 
not go together. FRF chuſe a ng 


only becauſe another diſlikes it; and al- 


feet forſooth an inviolable conſtancy in 


matters of nomanner of moment. Thus 
ſometimes an old fellow thall wear this 
or that ſort of cut in his cloaths with 


great integrity, while all the reſt of the 


world are degenerated into bettons, 
pockets, and loops unknown to their 
anceſtors, As inſignificant as even this 

39 3 | is, 
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is, if it were ſearched to the bottom, 
you perhaps would find jt not ſincere, 
but that he is in the faſhion in his heart, 
| | and holds out from mere obſtinacy, 
But 1 am running from my intended 
purpoſe, which was to celebrate a cer- 
| | rain particular manner of paſſing away 

life, and is a contradiction to no man, 


| but a reſolution to contract none of the 
. exorbitant deſires by which others are 
1 enſlaved. The beſt way of ſeparating 
| a man's ſelf from the world, is to give 
up the defire of being known to tt. 
| After a man has preſerved his innocence, 
and per formed all duties incumbent up- 

on him, his time ſpent his own way is 
what makes his life differ from that of 

1 a ſlave. If they who affect ſhow and 
| omp knew how many of their ſpecta- 

tors derided their trivial taſte, they 
mW | would be very much leſs elated, and 
11} Have an inclination to examine the merit 
| of all they have to do with: they would 
ſoon find out that there are many who 

make a figure helow what their fortune 

or merit entitles them to, out of mere 


man who is contented to paſs for an 


derſtand the figure he ought to make in 
the world, while he lives in a lodging 
i of ten ſhillings a week with only one 
18 | ſervant ; while he dreſſes himſelf accord- 
1.18 ing to the ſeaſon in cloth or in ſtuff, and 
| has no one neceſſary attention to any 
thing but the bell which calls to prayers 

twice a day. I ſay it would look like 
a fable to report that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the overplus of 
à great fortune, by ſecret methods, to 
other men. If he has not the pomp of 


ſervice to him, he has every day he lives 
the conſcience that the widow, the fa- 


bleſs his anſeen hand in their prayers. 

This humouriſt gives up all the compli— 
ments which people of his own condi- 
tion could make him, for the pleaſures 


of helping the afflicted, {ſupplying the 


This humouritt keeps ro himſelf much 

more than he wants, and gi 

refuſe of his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 

heaven, and by freeing others from the 

temptations of worldly want, to carry a 

retinue with him thither. . 
Of all men who affect living in a par- 
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choice, and an elegant defire of eaſe and 
diſincumbrance. It would look like a, 
romance to tell you in this age of an old 


| humouriſt, and one who does not un- 


178 2 numerous train, and of profeflors of 


therleſs, the mourner, and the ſtranger, 


needy, and betriending the neglected. 


gives a vaſt 


ticular way, next to this admirable cha. 
racter, I am the moſt enamoured of Irus, 
whoſe condition will not admit of ſuch 


largeſſes, and perhaps would not be 


capable of making them, if it were, 


Irus, though he is now turned of fifty, 
has not appeared in the world, in his 


real character, ſince five and twenty, 
at which age he ran out a ſmall patri— 
mony, and ſpent ſome time after with 
rakes who had lived upon him: a couric 
of ten years time, paſfled, in all the little 
alleys, by-paths, and ſometimes open 


Irus a perfect {kill in judging of the in- 
clinations of mankind, and acting ac- 
cordingly. | 
was poor, and the general horror which 
moſt men have of all who are in that 
condition. Trus judged very rightly, 


that while he could keep his poverty a 


ſecret, he could not feel the weight of 
it; he improved this thought into an at. 
fectation of cloſeneſs and covetoutne!s, 
Upon this one principle he relolved to 
govern his future life; and in the thirty. 
ſixth year of his age he repaired to Long 
Lane, and looked upon several dreſſes 
which hung there deſerted by their firſt 


matters, and expoſed to the purchaſe of 


the beſt bidder. At this place he c: 


changed his gay ſhabbinels of cloaths 
fit for a much younger man, to warm 
ones that would be decent for a much 


older one. Irus came out thoroughly 
equipped from head to foot, with a little 
oaken cane in the form of a ſubſtantia) 


man that did not mind his dreſs, turned 


of fifty. He had at this time fifty 
eng of ready-money ; and in this 
abit, with this fortune, he took his 


preſent lodging in St. John's Street, at 


the manſion-houſe of a taylor's widow, 
who waſhes and can clear-ſtarch his 
bands. From that time to this he has 


kept the main ſtock, without alteration 


ur der or over, to the value of fe 
pounds. He left off all his old ac- 
quaintance to a man, and all his arts 
of life, except the play of backgammon, 
upon which he has more an bore his 
charges. Irus has, ever ſince he came 


into this neighbourhood, given all the 


intimation he ſkilfully could of being # 
cloſe hunks worth money: nobody 
comes to viſit him, he receives no let- 
ters, and tells his money morning and 
evening. He has, from the public pa- 


pers, a knowledge of what generally 
paſſes, ſhuns all diſcourſes of 9 
| e | but 


He ſeriouſly conſidered he 


taverns an't ſtreets of this town, gave 


dut thrugs his ſhoulders when you talk 
of ſecurities ; he denies his being rich 
with an air, which all do who are vain 
of being ſo : he is the oracle of a neigh- 
bouring juſtice of peace, who meets him 
at the coffee-houle; the hopes that what 
he has muſt come to ſomebody, and that 
he has no heirs, have that effect where- 
ever he is known, that he every day has 
three or four invitations to dine at dif- 
ferent places, which he generally takes 
care to chuſe in ſuch a manner, as not 
to ſeem inclined to the richer man. All 
the young men reſpect him, and ſay he 


is juſt the ſame man he was when they 


were boys. He uſes no artifice in the 
world, but makes uſe of men's deſigns 
upon him to get a maintenance out of 
them. This he carries on by a certain 
peeviſhneſs, (which he acts very well) 
that no one would believe could poſſibly 
enter into the head of a poor fellow. 
His mein, his dreſs, his carriage, and 
his language, are ſuch, that you would 
be at a Toſs to gueſs whether in the active 
part of his life he had been a ſenſible 
citizen, or a ſcholar that knew the 
world. Theſe are the great circum- 


ſtances in the life of Irus, and thus does 


he paſs away his days a ſtranger to man- 
kind; and at his death, the worſt that 
will be ſaid of him will be, that he got 
by every man who had expectations 
from him, more than he had to leave 
L have an inclination to print the fol- 
low ing letters; for that I have heard the 
author of them has ſomewhere or other 
ſeen me, and by an excellent faculty in 
mimicry, my correſpondents tell me he 
can aſſume my air, and give my taci- 
turnity a ſlyneſswhich diverts more than 
any thing I could ſay if 1 were preſent. 
Thus I am glad my filence is atoned 
tor to the good company in town, He 
has carried his {kill in imitation fo far, 
as to have forged a letter from my friend 


Sir Roger in ſuch a manner, that any 


one but I who am thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with him, would have taken it tor 
genuine. | Cs | 


| MR. SPECTATOR, 3 

| HAVING obferved in Lilly's Gram- 
mar how ſweetly Bacchus and 

Apollo run in verſe: I have, to pre- 


ſerve the amity between them, called in 
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Bacchus to the aid of my profeſſion of 


the theatre. So that while ſome people 
of quality are beſpeaking plays of me 
to be acted upon ſuch a day, and others, 
hogſheads for their houſes againſt ſuch 
a time; I am wholly employed in the 
agreeable ſervice of wit and wine: Sir, 
I have ſent you Sir Roger de Coverley's 
letter to me, which pray comply with 
in favour of the Bumper Tavern. Be 
kind, for you know a player's utmoſt 
pride is the approbation of the Spectator. 
I am your admirer, though unknown. 
| RICHARD ESTCOURT. 


TO MR. ESTCOURT, AT HIS HOUSE 


IN COVENT GARDEN. 


COVERLEY, Dc. THE ISth, 1711. 


OLD COMICAL ONES, Fe rb 
"PHE hogſheads of neat port came 
+ ſafe, and have gotten thee, good 
reputations in theſe parts; and I am glad 


to hear, that a fellow who has been 
laying out his money ever ſince he was 
born, for the mere pleaſure of wine, 
has bethought himſelf of joining profit 


and pleaſure together. Our ſexton 
(poor man) having received ſtrength 
from thy wine ſince his fit of the gout, 
is hugely taken with it: he ſays it is 
given by nature for the uſe of families, 


that no ſteward's table can be without 


it, that it ſtrengthens digeſtion, excludes 


ſurfeits, fevers, and phyſic; which green 
wines of any kind cannot do. Pray get 


a pure ſnug room, and I hope next term 


to help fill your bumper with our peo- 


ple of the club; but you muſt have no 
bells ſtirring when the Spectator comes: 
I torbore ringing to dinner while he 
was down with me in the country. 


Thank you for the little hams and Por- 
tugal onions ; pray keep ſome always. 


by you. You know my ſupper is only 


good Cheſhire cheeſe, beſt muſtard, 2 


golden pippin, attended with a pipe of 
John Sly's beſt. Sir Harry has ſtolen 


all your ſongs, and tells the ſtory of the 


Fifth of November to perfection. 
| Yours, to ſerve you, 


. 


ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
We have loſt old John ſince you were 


here. 
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N. CCLXV. THURSDAY, JANUARY z. 


DIXERTIT E MULTIS AT Tuts, 


.QUID vIRVs IN AN Guss 
Abyicis? KT RABIDE TRADIS OVILE LUA? 


Ovp. DE ART, AM. LIB, III. VER. 7, 


EUT SOME ExCLAIM—WHAT PHRENZY RULES YOUR MIND* 
"WOULD. YOU INCREASE THE CRAFT OF WOMAN-KIND 5 
TEACH THEM NEW WILFS AND ARTS? AS WELL YOU MAY 


INSTRUCT A SNAKE TO BITE, OR WOLF TO PREY. 


CANE of the fathers, if I am rightly 
| informed, has defined a woman 
to be g $0904909——An animal that 
© delights in finery.” I have already 
treated of the ſex in two or three papers, 
conformably to this definition, and 
have in particular obſerved, that in all 
_ zges they have been more careful than 
the men to adorn tha: part of the head, 
which we generally call the outſide. 

This obſervation is ſo very notorious, 
that wlien in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay 
à man has a fine head, a long head, or 
z good head, we expreſs ourſelves me- 
taphorically, and ſpeak in relation to his 
 encerſtanding; whereas when we ſay 
of a woman, ſhe has a fine, « long, or 
2 good head, we ſpeak only in relation 
to her commode. : 5 By 

It is obſerved among birds, that na- 
ture has laviſned all her ornaments upon 
the male, who very often appears in a 
molt beautiful head-dreſs: whether it 
be a creſt, a comb, a tutt of feathers, 
or a natural little plume, erected like a 


_ kind of pinnacle on the very top of the 
head. As nature on the contrary has. 


poured out her charms in the greateſt 
_ abundance upon the female part of our 
| ſpecies, ſo they are very afſiduous in 
beſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt 
Zarnitures of art. The peacock, in all 
his pride, does not diſplay half the co- 
blours that appear in the garments of a 

Britiſh lady, when the is dreſſed either 
for a ball or a birth-day. ER 

But to return to our female heads. 
The ladies have been for ſome time in 
a kind of moulting ſeaſon, with regard 
to that part of their dreis, having caſt 
great quantities of ribbon, lace, and 
cambric, and, in ſome meaſure reduced 
that part of the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form, which is na- 
tural to it. We have for a great while 
expected what kind of ornament would 


- 
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be ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe anti. 
quated commodes. But our female pro- 
jectors were all the laſt ſummer fo taken 
up with the improvement of their petti- 
coats, that they had not time to attend 


to any thing elſe; but having at length 


tuficiently adorned their lower parts, 
they now begin to turn their thoughts 
upon the other extremity, as well re- 
membering the old kitchen proverh, 


that if you light your fire at both ends, 


* the middle will ſhift for itſclt,” | 
Tam engaged in this ſpeculation by a 
ftzht which I lately met with at the 


opera. As I was ſtanding in the hinder 


* O * * . 
part of the box, I took notice of a little 
cluſter of women fitting together in the 
prettieſt coloured hoods that I ever {aw. 


One of them was blue, another yellow, 


and another philemot; the fourth was of 


a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 


green. I looked with as much pleaſure 


upon this little party- coloured aſſembly, 
as upon a bed of tulips, and did not 
know at firſt whether it might not be 
an embaſſy of Indian queens; but upon 
my going about into the pit, and taking 
them in front, I was immediately unde- 
ceived, and ſaw ſo much beauty in every 
face, that I found them all to be Eng- 
liſh. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and 
fc, 2heads, could be the growth of no 
other country. The complexion of their 


taces hindered me from obſerving any 


farther the colour of their hoods, though 
I could eaſily perceive by that unſpeak- 


able ſatis faction which appeared in their 


looks, that their own thoughts were 
wholly taken up on thole pretty orna- 
ments they wore upon their heads. 

I am informed that thisfaſhion ſpreads 


daily, infomuch that theWhig and Tory 


ladies begin alreadyto hang out different 
colours, and to ſhew their principles 18 
their head-dreſs. Nay, if I may believe 
my friend Will Honeycomb, there 1s 2 

| certain 


aa «a acl... am@ a a fri wc 4 


2 * 


certain old coquette of his acquaintance 
who intends to appear very ſuddenly in 
a rainbow hood, like the Iris in Dryden's 
Virgil, not queſtioning but that among 
ſuch variety of colours ſhe ſhall have a 
charm for every heart. 

My triend Will, who very much va- 


jues himſelf upon his great inſight into 


gallantry, tells me, that he can already 
gueſs at the humour a lady is in by her 
hood, as the courtiers of Morocco know 
the diſpoſition of their preſent emperor 
by the colour of the dreſs which he 
puts on. When Meleſinda wraps her 
head in flame colour, her heart is let 
upon execution. When ſhe covers it 
with purple, I would not,” ſays he, 
< advile her lover to approach her; but 
if ſhe appears in white, it is peace, 
© and he may hand her out of the box 
with ſafety.” | 8 

Will informs me likewiſe, that theſe 
hoods may be uſed as ſignals. Why 
« elle,” ſays he, does Cornelia always 
put on a black hood when her hutband 
© 18 gone into the country?“ 

Such are my friend Honeycomb's 


dreams of gallantry. For ” own part, 


[ impuce this diverſity of colours in the 
hoods to the diverſity of complexion in 
the faces of my pretty countrywomen. 
Ovid in his Art of Love has given ſome 
precepts as to this particular, though I 
find they are different from thoſe which 
prevail among the moderns. He recom- 
mends a red {triped filk to the pale com- 


plexion, white to the brown, and dark 


to the fair. On the contrary, my friend 
Will, who pretends to be a greater ma- 
cr in this art than Ovid, tells me, that 
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the paleſt features look the moſt agree- 
able in white ſarſanet; that a face which 
is overfluſhed appears to advantage in 
the deepeſt ſcarlet; and that the darkeſt 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
black hood. In ſhort, he is for loſing 
the colour of the face in that of the 


hood, as a fire burns dimly, and a 
candle goes half out, in the light of the 
ſun. © This,” ſays he, © your Ovid him- 


* 


ſelf has hinted where he treats of 
theſe matters, when he tells us that the 


coloured garments ; and that Aurora, 
who always appears in the light of the 
riſing ſun, is robed in ſaffron.““ 

Whether theſe his obtervations are 
juſtly grounded I cannot tell: but I have 


nA K KX „„ 


often known him, as we have ſtood to- 
gether behind the ladies, praiſe or dif 


praiſe the complexion of a face which he 
never {aw, from oblerving the colour of 
her hood, and has been very ſeldom out 
in theſe his gueſſes. 8 

As T have nothing more at heart than 
the honour and improvement of the fair- 


ſex, I cannot conclude this paper with- 
out an exhortation to the Britiſh ladies, 


that they would excel the women of all 
other nations as much invirtue and good 


ſenſe, as they do in beauty; which they 


may certainly do, if they will be as in- 


duſtrious to cultivate their minds, as 
they are to adorn their bodies: in the 


mean while I ſhall recommend to their 
moſt ſerious conſideration the ſaying of 


an old Greek poet 


cc „ EY * l 
PF uvceuz 197140; d ring, & Nr. 


« 


ID VERO EST, QUOD EGO MIH1 PUTO PALMARICM, 
ME REPERISSE, QUOMODO. ADOLESCENTULUS 
| MERETRICUM INGENIA ET MORES POSSIT NOSCERE : 
MATURE UT. CUM coNOVIT PERPETUO ODERIT, 


TER. EUN. ACT. Vo SC, 4. 


i Look UPON IT AS My MASTER-PIECE, THAT I HAVE FOUND OUT How A 
YOUNG FELLOW MAY KNOW THE DISPOSITION AND BEHAVIOUR OF HARLOTSs 
AND BY EARLY KNOWING COME TO DETEST THEM, e 


O vice or wickedneſs which doofte 

fall into from indulgence to de- 

ſires which are natural to all, ought to 
place them below the compaſſion of the 
virtuous part of the world; which in- 
dtd often makes me a little apt to ſu- 


4 


ſpect the ſincerity of their virtue, whoare 


too warmly provoked at other people's 
perſonal fins. The unlawtul commerce 


of the ſexes is of all other the hardeſt. 


to avoid; and yet there is no one which 


vou ſhall hear the rigider part of wo- 


mankind 


blue water nymphs are dreſſed in ſky- 
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_ mankind ſpeak of with ſo little mercy. 


It is very certain that a modeſt woman 
eannot abhor the breach of chaſtity too 
much ; but pray let her hate it for her- 
felt, and only pity it in others. Will 
Honeycomb calls theſe over-offended la- 
dies, the outrageouſly virtuous. 

I do not deſign to fall upon failures 


in general, with relation to the gift of 


chaſtity, but at preſent only enter upon 


that large field, and begin with the con- 
_ fideration of poor and 2 whores. 
- The other evening pa 


ing along near 


Covent Garden, I was jogged on the 


elbow as I turned into the piazza, on the 


right · hand coming out of James Street, 


by a young {lim girl of about ſeventeen, 


who with a pert air atked me if I was 
for a pint of wine. I do not know but 
I ſhould have indulged my curioſity in 


having ſome chat with her, but that I 
am intormed the man of the Bumper 


knows me; and it would have made a 


ftory for him not very agreeable to ſome 
part of my writings, though I have in 
ethers ſo frequently ſaid that I am 


wholly unconcerned in any ſcene I am 
in, but merely as a ſpectator. This 
iüimpediment being in my way, we ſtood. 
under one of the arches by twilight; 
and there I could obſerve as exact fea- 

tures as I had ever ſeen, the moſt agree- 
able ſhape, the fineſt neck and boſom, 


in a word, the whole per ſon of a woman 
exquiſitely beautiful. She affected to 
allure me with a forced wantonneſs in 


her look and air; but I ſaw it checked 
with hunger and cold: her eyes were 
wan and eager, her dreſs thin and taw- 
dry, her mien genteel and childiſh. This 


ſtrange figure gave me much anguiſh of 


heart, and to avoid being ſeen with her 
I went away, but could not forbear 


giving her a crown. The poor thing 


tighed, curtſied, and with a bleſſing ex- 
preſſed with the utmoſt vehemence, turn- 
_ ed from me. This creature is what they 


call newly come upon the town, but, 
who, I ſuppoſe, falling into cruel hands, 
was left in the firſt mont'1 from her diſ- 
honour, and expoſed to paſs through the 
bands and diſcipline of one of thoſe hags 


of hell whom we call bawds. But leſt. 


I ſhould grow too ſuddenly grave on 
this ſubject, and be myſelf outrageouſly 


good, I ſhall turn to a ſcene in one of 


Fletcher plays, where this character is 


drawn, and the economy of whore- 
dom moſt admirably deſcribed. The 
paſſage I would point to is in the third 
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ſcene of the ſecond act of the Humorous 
Lieutenant. Leucippe, who is agent 
for the king's iuſt, and bawds at the 
ſame time tor the whole cqurt, is very 
pleaſantly introduced, reading her mi- 
nutes as a perſon of buſineſs, with two 
maids, her under-ſecretaries, taking in- 
ſtructions at a table before her. Her 
women, both thoſe under her preſent tu. 


telage, and thoſe which ſhe is laying 


wait for, are alphabetically ſet down in 
her book; and ſhe is looking over the 
letter C, in a muttering voice, as if be- 
tween ſoliloquy and ſpeaking out, ſhe 

ſays | 


Her maidenhead will yield me; let me ſee now; 
She is not fifteen they ſay : for her com- 
 plexion—— | 
Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, 
Cloe, the daughter of a country gentleman; 
Her age upon fifteen, Now her complexion, 
A lovely brown; here tis; eyes black and 
rolling, 


The body neatly built ; ſhe ſtrikes a lute well, 


Sings moſt enticingly : theſe helps conſider'd, 
Her maidenhead will amount to ſome three 
hundred, | 


Or three hundred and fifty crowns, twill 


bear it handſomely, | 
Her father's poor, ſome little ſhare deducted, 


To buy him a hunting nag 


Theſe creatures nee very well inſtrüct⸗ | 


ed in the circumſtances and manners of 


all who are any way related to the fair- 
one whom they have a deſign upon. As 
Cloe is to be purchaſed with three hun- 


dred and fifty crowns, and the father 


taken off with a pad; the merchant's 
wife next to her, who abounds in plenty, 
is not to have downright money, but the 
mercenary part of her mind is engaged 
with a preſent of plate and a little ambi- 
tion. She is made to underſtand that it 


is a man of quality who dies for her. 
The examination of a young girl for bu- 


: s 8 
ſineſs, and the crying down her value 


for being a ſlight thing, together with 
every other circumitance in the ſcene, 


are inimitably excellent, and have the 
true ſpirit of comedy; though it were 
to be wiſhed the author had added a cir- 
cumſtancewhich ſhould makeLeucippe's 

baſeneſs more odious. | 
It muſt not be thought a digreſſion 
from my intended ſpeculation, to talk 
of bawds in a diſcourſe upon wenches; 
for a woman of the town is not tho- 
roughly and properly ſuch, without hav- 
ing gone through the education of one 
of theſe houſes, But the * 
| 8 caſe 
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eaſe of very many is, that they are taken 
into ſuch hands without any the leaſt 
ſulpic ion, previous temptation, or admo- 
nition to what place they are going. 
The laſt week I went to an inn in the 
city to inquire for ſome proviſions which 
were ſent by a waggon out of the coun- 
try; and as I waited in one of the boxes 
till the chamberlain had looked over his 
parcel, I heard an old and a young voice 
repeating the queſtions and reſponſes 
of the church-catechiſm. I thought it 
no breach of good manners to peep at 4 
crevice, and look in at people fo well 
employed; but who ſhould I fee there 
but the moſt artful procurels in the 


town, examining a molt beautiful coun- 


try-girl, who had come up in the ſame 
waggon with my things —* Whether ſhe 
© was well educates, could torbear play- 
© ing the wanton with ſervants and idle 
* feows, of which this town, ſays ſhe, 
© is too full: at the ſame time, whe- 
ther ſhe knew enough of breeding, as 
that if a *ſquire or gentleman, or one 
that was her betters, ſhould give her a 
civil falute, ſhe ſhould curteiy and be 
humble nevertheleſs. Her innocent For- 
ſooth's, Ves's, And't pleaſe you's, ar 


* 
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delivered over to famine. 
commendation of the induſtry and cha- 
rity of theſe antiquated ladies, theſe di- 


bh — 
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She would do her endeavour, moved the 
good old lady to take her out of the 


hands of a country bumkin her brother, 
and hire her for her own maid. I ſtaid 


till I ſaw them all marched out to take 


coach ; the brother loaded with a great 
cheeſe, he prevailed upon her to take for 
her civilities to his ſiſter. This poor 


creature's fate is not far off that of her's 


whom I ſpoke of above, and it is not 


to be doubted, but after ſhe has been 


long enough a prey to luſt, ſhe will be 
The ronical 


rectors of in, after they can no longer 


commit it, makes up the beauty of the 


inimitable dedication to the Plain Deal. 


er, and is a maſter-piece of raillery on 
this vice. But to underſtand all the pur- 
lieus of this game the better, and to il- 


luſtrate this ſubje& in future diſcourſes, 
I muſt venture myſelf, with my friend 


Will, into the haunts of beauty and 
gallantry; from pampered vice in the 


habitations of the wealthy, to diſtreſſed 
indigent wickedneſs expelled the har- 


T 


D — : 
bours of the brothel. 


N. CCLXVIIL SATURDAY, JANUARY 5. 


CEDITE ROMANI SCRIPTORES, CEDITE GRAIT, 


PROPERT. EL, xxx Iv. LIB. 2. VER, 65. 


GIVE PLACE, YE ROMAN, AND VE GRECIAN WITS, 


HERE is nothing in nature ſo irk- 
ſome as general diſcourſes, eſpeci- 
ally when they turn chiefly upon words. 
For this reaſon I ſhall wave the diſcuſ- 
ſion of that point which was ſtarted {ome 
years ſince, whether Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt may be called an heroic poem? 
Thoſe who will not give it that title, 
may call it, if they pleaſe, a divine 
poem. It will be ſufficient to it's per- 
tection, if it has in it all the beauties of 
the higheſt kind of poetry ; and as for 
thoſe who alledge it is not an heroic 
poem, they advance no more to the di- 
minution of It, than if they ſhould {ay 
Adam is not ZEneas, nor Eve Helen. 

I ſhall therefore examine it by the 
rules of epic poetry, and ſee whether it 
falls ſhort of the Iliad or Æneid, in the 
beauties which are eſſential to that kind. 
of writing. The firſt thing to be con- 
ſidered in an epic poem, is the fable, 


which is perfect or imperfect, accordin g 


as the act ion which it relates is more or 
leſs ſo. This action ſhould h. ve three 
qualifications in it. Firlt, it ſhould be 
but one action. Secondly, it ſhould be 
an entire action; and, thirdly, it ſhould 
be a great action. To conſider the ac- 


tion of the Iliad, Æneid, and Paradiſe 


Loſt, in theſe three ſeveral lights. Ho- 


mier, to preterve the unity of his action, 


| haftens into the midſt of things, as Ho- 


race has obſerver: had he gone up to 


Leda's egg, or begun much later, even 


SD? 


at the rape of Helen, or the inveſting of 


Troy, it is maniteſt that the ſtory of the 


poem would have been a teries of ſeveral 


actions. He therefore opens his poem 
with the diſcord of his princes, and art- 


fully interweaves, in the ſeveral ſueceed- 


ing parts of it, an account of every 


thing material which relates to them, 
and had paſſed before that fatal diſſen- 


3 | ſion. 


| 


= 


ſion. After the ſame manner ZEneas 
makes his firſt appearance in the Tyr- 
rhene ſeas, and within the ſight of Italy, 
becauſe the action propoſed to be cele- 
brated was that of his ſettling himſelf in 
Latium. But becauſe it was neceſſary 
for the reader to know what had hap- 
pened to, him in the taking of Troy, 
and in the preceding parts of his voyage, 
Virgil makes his hero relate it by way 
of epiſode in the ſecond and third books 
of the ZEneid. The contents of both 
which books come before thoſe of the 
firſt book in the thread of the ſtory, 
though tor pieſerving of this unity of 
action they follow them in the diſpoſi- 
tion of the poem. Milton, in imitation 
of theſe two great poets, opens his Pa- 

radiſe Loſt, with an infernal council 
plotting the fall of man, which is the 
action he propoſed to celebrate; and as 
for thoſe great actions, which preceded 
in point of time, the battle Bf the an- 
gels, and the creation of the world, 
which would have intirely deſtroyed the 


unity of his principal action, had he re- 


lated them in the ſame order they hap- 

pened, he caſt them into the fifth, ſixth, 

and ſeventh books, by way of epiſode 
to this noble pom. 

Ariſtotle himſelf allows, that Homer 

has nothing to boaſt of as to the unity 

of his fable, though at the ſame time 


that great critic and philoſopher endea- 


vours to palliate this imperfection in the 
_ Greek poet by imputing it in ſome mea- 
ſure to the very nature of an epic poem. 
Some have been of opinion, that the 
#Eneid alſo labours in this particular, 
and has epiſodes which may be looked 
upon as excreſcences rather than as 
parts of the action. On the contrary, 
the poem, which we have now under 
our conſideration, hath no other epiſodes 


than ſuch as naturally ariſe from the 


ſubject, and yet is filled with ſuch a 


multitude of aſtoniſhing incidents, that 
it gives us at the ſame time a pleaſure of 


the greateſt variety, and of the greateſt 


ſimplicity z uniform in it's nature, 


though diverſified in the execution. 


I muſt obſerve allo, that as Virgil, in 


the poem which was deſigned to cele- 
brate the original of the Roman empire, 
has deſcribed the birth of it's great ri- 
val, the Carthaginian commonwealth : 
Milton, with the like art in his poem 
on the fall of man, has related the fall 
of thole angels who are his profeſſed ene- 
mies. Beſides the many other beauties 


THE SPECTATOR, 


in ſuch an epiſode, it's running parall« 
with the great action of the poem hinders 
it from breaking the unity fo much as 
another epiſode would have done, that 
had not ſo great an affinity with the 
principal ſubject. In ſhort, this is the 
ſame kind of beauty which the critic; 
admire in the Spaniſh Friar, or the 
Double Diſcovery, where the two dif— 


_ ferent plots look like counterparts and 


copies of one another. | 
The ſecond qualification required in 
the action of an epic poem, is, that it 
ſhould be an entire action: an action 
is entire when it is complete in all it's 
parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when 
it conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Nothing ſhould go before it, 
be intermixed with it, or follow after it, 
that is not related to it. As on the con- 


trary, no ſingle ſtep ſhould be omitted 


in that juſt and regular proceſs which it 
muſt beſuppoſed to takefrom it's ori & 10%? 


to it's conſummation. Thus we ſec the 


anger of Achilles in it's birth, it's con- 
tinuance and effects; and ZEneas's ſet- 
tlement in Italy, carried on through all 
the oppoſitions in his way to it both by 
fea and land. The action in Milton ex- 


cels, I think, both the former in this 


particular: we ſee it contrived in hell, 


executed upon earth, and pufiiſhed by 


Heaven. The parts of it are told in 
the moſt diſtin& manner, and grow out 
of one another in the moſt natural me- 
thod. 3 | 

The third qualification of an epic 
poem is it's greatneſs. The anger of 


Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, that 


it embroiled the kings of Greece, de- 


ſtroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged 


all the gods in factions. ZEneas's ſet- 
tlement in Italy produced the Crelars, 
and gave birth to the Roman empire. 
Milton's ſubje& was ſtill greater than 
either of the former; it does not deter- 
mine the tate of fingle perſons or na- 
tions, but of a whole ſpecies. The 
united powers of heli are joined together 


for the deſtruction of mankind, which 


they effected in part, and would have 


completed, had not Omnipotence itſelf 


interpoſed. The principal actors are 
man in his greateſt perfection, and wo- 
man in her higheſt beauty. Their ene- 
mies are the fallen angels: the Meſſiah 
their friend, and the Almighty their 
protector. In ſhort, every thing that 18 
great in the whole circle of being, whe- 


ther within the verge of nature, or out 
| of 
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of its has A proper part aſſigned it in 


this noble poem. | 


In poetry, as in architecture, not only 


the whole, but the principal members, 
and every part of them, ſhould be great. 
I will not preſume to ſay, that the book 
of games in the ZEneid, or that in the 
Iliad, are not of this nature, nor to re- 
prehend Virgil's ſimile of the top, and 
many other of the ſame kind in the 
Iliad, as liable to any cenſure in this 
particular; but I think we may ſay, 
without derogating from thoſe wonder- 
ful performances, that there is an un- 
- queſtionable magnificence in every part 
of Paradite Loſt, and indeed a much 
greater than could have been formed 
upon any pagan ſyſtem. — 
But Ariſtotle, by the greatneſs of the 
action, does not only mean that it ſnould 
be great in it's nature, but allo in it's 
duration, or in other words, that it ſhould 
have a due length in it, as well as what 
we properly call greatneſs. The juſt 
meaſure of this kind of magnitude he 
explains by the following ſimilitude. 
An animal, no bigger than a mite, can- 
not appear perfect to the eye, becauſe 
the ſight takes it in at once, and has 
only a confuſed idea of the whole, and 


not a diſtinct idea of all it's parts; if on 


the contrary you ſhould ſuppoſèe an ani- 
y P 


mal of ten thouſand furlongs in length, 


the eye would be ſo filled with a ſingle 
part of it, that it could not give the mind 
an idea of the whole. 
mals are to the eye, a very ſhort or a 
very long action: would be to the me- 
mory. The firſt would be, as it were, 
lot and ſwallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in it. 
Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their prin - 
cipal art in this particular ; the action 
of the Iliad, and that of the ZEneid, 


vere in themſelves exceeding ſhort, but 


we {0 beautifully extended and diverſi- 
fied by the invention of epiſodes, and 


tie machinery of gods, with the like 


What theſe ani 
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poetical ornaments, that they make up 
an agreeable ſtory, ſufficient to employ 


the memory without overcharging it. 


Milton's action is enriched with tuch a 


variety of circumſtances, that I have 


taken as much pleaſure in reading the 
contents of his books, as in the beſt in- 
vented ſtory Jever met with. It is poſ- 
ible, that the traditions, on which the 
Iliad and Aneid were built, had more 
circumſtances in them than the hiſtory 


of the Fall of Man, as it is related in 


Scripture. Beſides, it was eaſier for Ho- 
mer and Virgil to daſh the truth with 
3&ion, as they were in no danger of of- 


fending the religion of their country by 
it. But as for Milton, he had not only 


a very few circumſtances upon which 
to raiſe his poem, but was alfo obliged 


to proceed with the greateſt caution in | 


every thing that he added out of his own 
invention. And, indeed, notwithſtand- 


ing all the reſtraints he was under, he 


has filled his ſtory with ſo many ſur- 


priſing incidents, which bear fo cloſe 


an analogy with what is delivered in 


holy writ, that it 1s capable of pleating 
the moſt delicate reader, without giving 


offence to the molt ſcrupulous. | 
The modern critics. have collected 


from ſeveral hints in the Iliad and Eneid 
the ſpace of time which is taken up by 


the act ion of each of thoſe poems; but 
as a preat part of Milton's ſtory was 


tranſacted in regions that lie out of the 


reach of the ſun and the ſphere of day, 
it is impoſitble to gratify the reader with 


ſuch a calculation, which indeed would 


be more curious than inſtructive; none 


of the critics, either ancient or modern, 


having laid down rules to circumſcribe 
the action of an epic poem with any de- 
termined number of years, days, or 
hours. > 5 | 

This piece of criticiſm on Milton's. 


Paradiſe Loſt ſhall be carried on in the 
following Saturday's papers, : 


Ne CCLXVIII. MONDAY, JANUARY 7. 


MINUS APTUS ACUTIS 


NARIBUS HORUM HOMIN U Mm————_— 


HE CANNOT BEAR THF RAILLERY OF THE AGE, 


Hor. SAT. 111. LIB, I, VER. 29, 


CREECH,. 


T'is not that I think I have been towards it: Tam of opinion that I ought 
more witty than-I ought of late, that ſometimes to lay before the world the 
preſent I wholly forbear any attempt plain letters of my correſpondents in the 
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»rtleſs dreſs in which they haſtily ſend for man, when he engages himſelf in the 
them, that the reader may ſee I am not thoughts of marriage, to place his hopes 
zecuſer and judge myſelf, but that the of having in ſuch a woman a conſtan: 
indictment is properly and fairly laid, agreeable companion? one who will di. 
before I proceed againſt the criminal. vide his cares and double his joys ? why 
cans | | will manage that ſhare of his eſtate he 

MR. SPECTATOR, | entruſts to her conduct with prudence 
A® you are Spectator-General, ] ap- - and trugality, govern his houle with 
: ply myſel? to you in the following ceconomy and diſcretion, and be an or- 
caſe, viz. I do not wear a ſword, but I nament to himſelt and family? Where 
often divert myſelf at the theatre, where ſhall we find the man who looks out for 
J frequently ſee a let of fellows pull one who places her chief happineſs in 
plain people, by way of humour and the practice of virtue, and makes her 
trolic, by the noſe, upon frivolous or duty her continual pleaſure? No, men 
no occaſions. A friend of mine the rather ſeek for money as the complement 
other night applauded what a graceful of all their dehres ; and regardleſs of 
exit Mr. Wilks made; one of thele note- what kind of wives they take, they.thini; 
wringers overheating him, pinched him riches will be a miniſter to all Kind of 
by the nolſe. TI was in the pit the other pleaſures, and enable them to keep mit- 
night, when it was very much crouded, trefles, horſes, hounds, to drink, teait, 
a gentleman Icaning upon me, and very and game with their companions, pay 
Heavily, I very civiily requeſted hun to their debts contracted by former extra- 
remove his hand; for which he pulled vagancies, or fome ſuch vile and unwor- 
me by the noſe. I would not reſent it thy end; and indulge themlelves in plea- 
in ſo public a place, becauſe I was un ſures which are a ſhame and tcandal to 
willing to create adiſturbance; but have human nature. Now as for the wo— 
ſince reflected upon it as a thing that is men; how few of them are there Who 
unmanly and diſingenuous, renders the place the happinets of their marriage in 
nole-puller odiov , and makes the per- the having a wile and virtuous friend? 
ſon pulled by the noſe look little and One who will be faithful and juſt to all, 
contemptible. This grievance I hum- and conſtant and loving to them? who 
bly requeſt you will endeavour to re- with care and diligence will look after 
dreſs. I am your admirer, &c. and improve the eftate, and without 
EY JaMEs EASY. grudging allow whatever is prudent and 

* | convenient? rather, how few are there 
MR, 8PECTATOR,..-: :-- - who do not place their happineſs in out- 
OUR diſcourſe of the 29th of De- ſhining others in pomp and ſhow ? and 

| cember on love and marriage is of that do not think within themſbelves, 
ſo uſeful a kind, that I cannot forbear when they have married ſuch a rich per- 


adding my thoughts to your's on that fon, that none of their acquaintance 


ſubject, Metiinks it is a misfortune, ſhall appear fo fine in their equipage, ſo 
that the marriage ſtate, which in it's adorned in their perſons, or o magnih- 
own nature is adapted to give us the cent in their furniture, as themſcives? 
compleateſt happineſs this life is capable Thus their heads are filled with van 
of, ſhould be ſo uncomfortable a one to ideas; and I heartily with J could hy 
ſo many as it daily proves. But the that equipage and ſhow were not the 
miichief generally proceeds from the chief good of fo many women as I fear 


unwiſe choice people make for them- it is. 


ſelves, and an expectation of happinels After this manner do both ſexes de- 
from things not capable of giving it. ceive themſelves, and bring reftecuuons 
Nothing but the good qualities of the and diſgrace upon the moſt happy aud 
perſon beloved can be a foundation for molt honourable ſtate of life; wicre?s 
a love of judgment and diſcretion ; and it they would but correct their depraved 
whoever expect happineſs from any taſte, noderate their ambition, and place 
thing but virtue, wiſdom, good-humour, their happineſs upon proper objects, we 
and a ſimilitude of manners, will find ſhould not find felicity in che marriage 


themſelves widely miſtaken. But how ſtate ſuch a wonder in the world as it 


few are there who ſeek after theſe things, now is. .- | 
and do not rather make riches their chief Sir, if you think theſe thoughts worth 
if not their only aim? How rare is it inſerting among your own, be pleaſed 


\ 


y . . — 3 — Ws WE, n n — — — — - 
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to give them a better dreſs, and let them 
paſs abroad ; and you will oblige your 
admirer, : A.B 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


$ I was this day walking in the 
ſtreet, there happened to "pats by 
on the other fide of the way a beauty, 
whoſe charms were fo attracting, that 
it drew my eyes wholly on that ſide, in- 
ſomuch that I neglected my own way, 
and chanced to run my noſe directly 
againſt a poſt; which the lady no ſooner 
perceived, but tell out into a fit of laugh- 
ter, though at the ſame time the was 
ſenſible that herſelf was the cauſe of my 
misfortune, which-in my opinion was 
the greater aggravation of her crime, 
I being buſy wiping off the blood which 
trickled down my jace, had not time to 
acquaint her with her barbarity, as alſo 
with my reſolution, viz. never to look 
out of my way for one of her ſex more : 
therefore, that your humble ſervant may 
be revenged, he deſires you to inſert this 
in one of your next papers, which he 
hopes will be a warning to all the reſt 
of the women-gazers, as well as to poor 
ANTHONY Gar. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 Deſire to know in your next, if the 
* merry game of the Parſon has loft 
© his cloke,” is not mightily in vogue 
amongſt the fine ladies this Chr iſtmas; ; 


becaule I ſee they wear hoods of all co- 


_ Jours, which IT ſuppoſe is for that pur- 

pole: if it is, and you think it proper, I 
will carry ſome of thoſe hoods with me 
to our ladies in Yorkſhire; becauſe they 
_ enjoined me to bring them ſomething 
from London that was very new. It 
you can tell any thing in which I can 
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obey their commands more agreeably, 
be pleajed to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 

Ns Your humble ſervant, 


OXFORD, VEC, 29. 

MR. SPECTATOR, 
INCE you appear ie nei to be a 
friend to the diſtreſſed, L beg you 
would ai3t me in an affair under wel ch 
I have ſuffered very much. The reign- 


ing toalt of this place is Patetia; 1 


have puriued her with the utmoſt dili- 
gence this twelvemonth, and find no- 
ching lands in my way hut one who 
flatters her more than I can. Price is 
her favourite patſhon ; therefore if you 
will be to tar my triend as to make a 
favourable mention of me in one of your 
papers, I bclieve I ſhould not fail in my 


addreſſes. The ſcholars Rand in rows, 
as they did to be ſure in your time, at 


her pew-door ; and ſhe has all the de- 


votion pai id to her by a crowd of youths 


who are unacquainted with the = and 
have inexperience added to their paſſion : 


however, if it ſucceeds according to my 


vows, you will make me the happieſt 


man in the werld, and the moſt obliged 
| amongſt all your humble lervants. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
1 Came to my miſtreſs” s toilet this 


morning, for I am admitted waen 
her face is ſtark naked: ſhe crowned, 


and cried Piſh when I laid a thing that | 


1 ſtole; and I will be judged by you 


whether it was not very pretty. Ma- 
dam, faid I, you ſhall forbear that 
part of your drets ; it may be well in 
© others, but you cannot place a patch 


© ware it does not hide a beauty. 


N* CCLXIX, TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 


SIMP LICI T AS oom—_— 


AND BRINGS OUR OLD 


Was this morning ſurpriſed with a 

great knocking at the door, hen 
my landlady* s daughter came up to me, 
and- told me, that there was a man be- 
low defired to ſpeak with me. Upon 
my aſking her who it was, ſhe told nie 


it was a very grave elderly p perſon, but 


that ſhe Aan not Know his name. F im- 


— EVO RARISSIMA NOSTRO 


_.Ovid. ARS AM. LIB. . VER. 241. 


SIMPLICITY AGAIN. DR Drx. 

mediately went down to him, 2 and found 
him to be the cc: ebenen of my worthy 
friend Sir Roger d e Coverlz . He told 


me that his matter came to town lait 


night, and would be glad to take 2 turn 


with me in Gray's-Inn walks. As I 
was wondering in myielt what bad 
brought Sir F Roger to town, not having 
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lately received any letter from him, he 


told me that his maſter was come up to 


get a ſight of Prince Eugene, and that 
he deſired I would immediately meet 
bir. | 
I was not a little pleaſed with the cu- 
rjoſity of the old knight, though I did 
not much wonder at it, having heard 
him ſay more than once in private dif- 
courſe, that he looked upon Prince Eu- 
genio, for ſo the knight always calls 
him, to be a greater man than Scan- 
derbeg. 

J was no ſooner come into Gra y's- 
Inn walk, but 
the terrace hemming twice or thrice to 
himſelf with great vigour, for he loves 
to clear his pipes in good air, to make 
uſe of his own phrale, and is not a 
little pleaſe: with any one who takes 
notice of the ſtrength which he ſtill 
exerts in his morning hems, 

I was touched with a ſecret j Joy at th 


fight of the good old man, who before | 


he ſaw me was engaged in converſation 


with a beggar-man that had atked on 


alms of him. I could hear my triend 
chide him for not finding out ſome 
work ; but at the ſame time 7 5 him put 


his TY in his pocket and give him N 


pence. | 

Our ſalutations were very hearty on 
both ſides, conſiſting of many kind 
fhakes of the hand, and ſeveral affec- 
tionate looks which we cait upon one 
After which the lnight told 
me my good friend his chaplain was 
very well, and much at my ſer vice, and 
that the ſunday before he had made a 
moſt incomparable ſermon out lt hr. 


Barrow. I have left, ſays he, all my 
affairs in his hands, and being willing 
© to lay an obligation upon him, have 


© depolited with n m thirty marks, to be 
e diltributed among his poor pariſhio- 
© ners. 

He the proceeded to eint me with 
the welfare of Will Wimble, Upon 


which he put his hand in his fob and 
55 preſented me in his name with a tobacco- 


ttopyer, telling me that Will had been 
buty all the ! beginning of the winter in 
turning great quantities of them; and 


that he made a preſent of one to every 
gentleman in the country who has goed 
principles and ſmokes. He added, chat 
poor Will was at prelent under grea 

tribulation, for that Tom Touchy had 
taken the law of him for cutting ſome 
hazel ſticks out of one of his hedges, 


1 heard my friend upon | 


P „„ 
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Among other pieces of news which 
the night brought from his country- 
ſeat, he informed me that Moll White 
was tead; and that about a month after 
her death, the wind was lo very high, 
that it blew down the end of one of his 


arns. But for my own part,” ſays Sir 


Roger, * I do not think that the old 
woman had any hand in it. 

He afterwards fell into an account of 
the diverſions which had paſſed in his 
houſe during the holidays; for Sir 
Roger, after the laudable cuſtom of his 
anceſtors; always keeps open houle at 
Chriſtmas, 


y. 


liberally amongſt his Lg e anch 
that in p: articular he had fent a ſtring of 
hog's-puddings with a pack. of cards to 
every poor tamily in the pariſh. © I have 
Holten thought,” ſays Sir Roger, it 
© happens. very well that Chriſtmas 
| ene in the middle of winter. 
© Ttis the moſt dead uncomfortable time 
© of of the year, when the poor people would 
© ſuffer verymuch from their povertyand 
cold, if they had not good chear, warm 
fires, and Chriſtmas gambols to ſup— 
port them. I love to rejoice their poor 
hearts at this ſeaſon, and to ſec the 
whole village merry in my g great hall. 
I allow a double quantity of malt to 
my {mail beer, and ſet it arunning for 
twelve days to every one that calls oe 
it. I have always a piece ot cold beef 


Lay 


I am wonderfully pleated to ſee my te- 
nants paſs away a whole evening in 


ſmutting one another. 
Will Wimbſe i is as merry as any of 
them, and ſhews a thouland roguiſh 
tricks upon theſe occaſions. 
I was very much delighted with the 
reflect ion of my old fr iend, which car- 
ried ſo much goodneſs in it. He then 
Jaunched out into the praiſe of the late 
act of parliament for ſecuring the church 


of England; and told me with great 


ſatisfaction, that he believed it already 
be gan to take effect, 

ditſenter who chanced to dine at his 
oſs on Chriſtmas-day, had been ob- 
ſerved to eat very plentifully of his 
n -porridge. 

After ha ring diſpatched all our coun- 
try matters, Sir "Roger made ſeveral in- 


quiries concerning the club, and par- 


ticularly of his old antagoniſt Sir An- 


drew 


I learned from him that he 
had Eilledeigbt fat hogs ior this ieafon 
that he had dealt about nis chines very 


and a mince-pye upon the table, and. 


heying their innocent tricks, and 
Our friend 


tor that a rigid 
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drew. Freeport, He aſked me with a 
kind of ſmile, whether Sir Andrew had 
not taken the advantage of his abſence, 
to vent among them ſome of his repub- 
lican doctrines; but ſoon after gathering 
up his countenance into a more than 
ordinary ſeriouſneſs—“ Tell me truly,” 
ſays he, do not you think Sir Andrew 
© had a hand in the Pope's procefſiton ?? 
but without giving me time to anſwer 
him, Well, well,” ſays he, © I know 


vou are a wary man, and do not care 


to talk of public matters.” 

The knight then aſked me, if I had 
ſeen Prince Eugenio, and made me pro- 
miſe to get him a ſtand in tome conve- 
nient place where he might have a full 
ſight of that extraordinary man, whole 
preſence does fo much honour to the 
Britiſh nation. He dwelt very long on 
the praiſes of this. great general; and I 
found that, fince I was with him in the 
country, he had drawn many oblerva- 
tions together out of his reading in 
Baker's Chronicle, and otuer authors, 
who always lie in his hail window, 


2 


which very much redound to the honour 


of this prince. e 
Having paſſed away the greateſt part 
of the morning in hearing the knight's 
reflections, which were partly private, 
and partly political, he atked me if I 
wound tnoke a pipe with him over a 
dih of coffee at Squire's. As J love the 
old man, I take delight in complying 
with every thing that is agreeable tohim, 
and accordingly waited on him to the 


coifee-houſe, where his venerable figure 


drew upon us the eyes of the whole room. 


He had no ſooner ſeated himlelf at the 
upper end of the high table, but he 


called for a clean pipe, a paper of to- 
bacco, a diſh of coffee, a wax candle, 


and the {upplement, with ſuch an air of 
cheartulneis an good-humour, tha: li 


the boys in the coifee-room, who {crined 
to take picaturein ſerving him, were at 
once employed on his teveral errands, 
inſomuch that nobody elle could come 
at a diih of tea, until the knight had 


got all his conveniencies about him. 


L 
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D158 01 T ENIM CITIUS, MEMINITQUE LIBENTIUS ILLUD, 
QUOD QUIS DERIDET, QUAM QUOD PROBA Ton — 


Hok. E. 1. L1B. 2. VER. 262, 


FOR WHAT'S DERIDED BY. THE CENSURING CROWD) 


Is THOUGHT No MORE THAN WHAT. IS JUST AND GOOD 


Do not know that I have been in 
greater delight for theſe many years, 


than in beholding the boxes at the play 


the laſt time the Scornful Lady was 


acted. So great an aſſembly of ladies 


placed in gradual rows in all the orna- 
ments of jewels, ſilks, and colours, gave 
40 Hvely and gay an impreſſion to the 
heart, that methought the ſeaſon of the 
year was vaniſhed; and I did not think 
it an ill expreſſion of a young fellow 
who ſtood near me, that called the 
boxes thoſe beds of tulips. It was a 
pretty variation of the proſpect, when 
any one of theſe fine ladies roſe up and 
did honour to herſelf and friend at a 
diſtance, by curtſeying; and gave op- 
portunity to that friend to ſhew her 
charms to the ſame advantage in re- 


turning the ſalutation. Here that ac- 


tion is as proper and graceful, as it is at 


church unbecoming and impertinent. 


bs 


CREECH. 


By the way, I mult take the liberty to 
obterve, that I did not tee any one who 
is ulually ſo full of civilities at church, 


offer at any ſuch indecorum during any 
part of the action ct the play. Such 
beautiful proſpects gladden our minds, 
and when conſidered in general, give 
innocent and pleaſing ideas. He that 
dwells upon any one object of beauty, 
may fix his imagination to his ditquiet ; 
but the contemplation of a whole aſſem- 


bly together, is a defence againſt the in- 


croachment of deſire: at leaſt to me who 


have taken pains to look at beauty ab- 
ſtracted from the conſideration of it's be- 


ing the object of deſire; at power, only as 
it fits upon another, without any hopes of 


partaking any ſhare of it; at wiſdom and 
capacity, without any pretenſions torivat” 
or envy its acquiſitions: I ſay to me, who 


am really free from forming any hopes by 


beholding the perſons of beautiful wo- 


men, 
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men, or warming myſelf into ambition 
from the ſucceſſes of other men, this 
world is not only a mere ſcene, but a 
very pleaſant one. Did-mankind but 
know the freedom which there is in 
keep.ng thus aloot from the world, I 
ſhoutd have more imitators, than the 

werfulleſt man in the nation has fol- 

wers. To be no man's rival in love, 
or competitor in buſineſs, is a character 
which if it does not recommend you as 
it ought to benevolence among thoſe 
who:n you live with, yet has it certainly 


this effect, that you do not ſtand. ſo 


much in need of their approbation, as 
you wou if you aimed at it more, in 
fetting your heart on the iame things 
which the generality dote dn. By this 
means, and with this eaſy philoſophy, 
I am never leſs at a play than when I 
am at the theatre; but indeed I am ſel- 
dom ſo well pleaſed with action as in 


that place; for molt men follow nature 


no longer than while they are in their 
night-gowns, and all the buſy part of 
the day are in characters which they 
neither become nor act in with pleaſure 
to themlelves or their beholders. But 
to return to my ladies: I was very well 
pleaied to fee lo great a crowd of them 
aſſembled at a play wherein the heroine, 


as the phrale is, is ſo juſt a picture of the 


vanity of the ſex in tormenting their ad- 


mirers. The lady who pines for the man 


whom ſhe treats with to much imperti- 
nence and inconſtancyis drawnwithmuch 


art and humour. Her reſolutions to be ex- 


tremely civil, but her vanity ariſing juſt 
at the inſtant that ſhe reſolved to expreſs 


| herſelf kindly, are deicribed as by one 


who had ſtudied the ſex. But when my 
admiration is fixed upon this excellent 


- character, and two or three others in the 
2 x 4 f 
play, I muſt confeſs T was moved with 


the utmoſt indignation at the trivial, 


ſenſeleſs, and unnatural repreſentation. 


of the chaplain. It is poſſible there may 
be a pedant in holy orders, and we have 
ſeen one or two of them in the world ; 


but ſuch a driveller as Sir Roger, fo 
| bereft of all manner of pride, which is 


the characteriſtic of a pedant, is what 
one would not believe could come into 
the head of the ſame man who drew the 
reſt of the play. The meeting between 
Welford and him ſhews a wretch with- 
out any notion of the dignity of his 
function and it is out of all common 
ſenie that he ſhould give an account of 


himſelf © as one ſent four or five miles 
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© ina morning on foot for eggs,” It |; 
nat to be denied, but this part and that 
of the maid, whom he makes love to, 


are excellently well performed; but a 


thing which is blameable in itſelf, grows 


{till more fo by the ſucceſs in the exe. 


cution of it. It is ſo mean a thing to 
gratify a looſe age with a ſcandalous re- 
preſentation of what is reputable among 
men, not to ſay what is ſacred, that no 
beauty, no excellence inan author ought 
to atone for it; nay, ſuch excellence is 
an aggravation of his guilt, and an ar- 
gument that he errs againſt the con- 


viction of his own underſtanding and 


conſcience. Wit ſhould be tried by this 
rule, and an audience ſhould riſe againſt 
ſuch a ſcene as throws down the repu- 


tation of any thing which the conſide- 


ration of religion or deceney ſhould pre- 
ſerve from contempt. But all this evil 
ariſes from this one corruption of mind, 
that makes men reſent offences againit 


their virtue, leſs than thoſe againſt their 


underſtanding. An author mall write 
as it he thought there was not one man 


&f honour or woman of chaſtity in the 
ouſe, and come off with applauſe: for 
an inſult upon all the ten command- 


ments with the little critics, is not ſo 
Had as the breach of an unity of time 
and place. Half wits do not apprehend 
the miſeries that muſt neceſſarily flow 


from degeneracy of manners; nor do 


they know that order is the ſupport of 


ſociety. Sir Roger and his miſtreſs are 
monſters of the poet's own forming; 
the ſentiments in both of them are ſuch 
as do not ariſe in fools of their ednca- 


tion. We all know that a filly ſcholar 


inſtead of being below every one he 
meets, is apt to be exalted above the 


rank of ſuch as are really his ſuperiors: 


his arrogance is always founded upon 
particular notions of diſtinction in his 
own head, accompanied with a pedantic 
ſcorn of all fortune and pre-eminence, 
when compared with his knowledge and 
learning. This very one character of 
Sir Roger, as filly as it really is, has 
done more towards the diſparagement 
of holy orders, and conſequently of 


virt ue itſelf, than all the wit that author 


or any other could make up for in the 
conduct of the longeſt life after it. I 
do not pretend, in faying this, to give 
myſelf airs of more virtue than my 
neighbours, but aſſert it from the prin- 
ciples by which mankind muſt always 
be governed. Sallies of imagination 
7 138 55 are 
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zr to be overlooked, when they are 
committed out of warmth in the recom- 
mendat ion of what is praiſe-worthy ; 
but a deliberate advancing of vice, with 


* 


all the wit in the world, is as ill an ac- 
tion as any that comes before the ma- 


giſtrate, and ought to be received as 


ſuch by the people. | T 


N CCLXXI, THURSDAY, JANUARY. 10. 


MILLE TRAHENS VARIOS ADVERSO SOLE COLORES. 


Vimeo, EN. iv. VER. 710. 


DRAWING A THOUSAND COLOURS FROM THE LIGHT, 


T Receive a double advantage from the 
1 letters of my correſpondents; firſt, 
as they ſhew me which f my papers are 
moſt acceptable to them; and in the 
next place, as they furniſh me with ma- 
terials for new ſpeculations. Some- 
times, indeed, I do not make uſe of the 
letter itſelf, but form the hints of it into 

lans of my own invention; ſometimes 
I take the liberty to change the gu age 


or thought into my own way of ſpeaæ- 


ing and thinking; and always, if it can 
be done without prejudice to the ſenſe, 
omit the many compliments and ap- 
plauſes whichare uſually beſtowed upon 
ME. | . 

Beſides the two advantages above- 
mentioned which I received from the let- 
ters that are ſent me, they give me an 


opportunity of lengthening out my paper 


by the ſkilful management of the ſub- 
ſcribing part at the end of them, which 
perhaps does not a little conduce to the 
eaſe, both of myſelf and reader. 

Some will have it, that I often write 


to myſelf, and am the only punctual 


correſpondent I have. This obje&ion 
would indeed be material, were the let- 


ters I communicate to the public ſtuffed 


„ 9. 5 
with my own commendations; and if, 


inſtead of endeavouring to divert or in- 
ftru& my readers, I admired in them 
the beauty of my own 1 


But I thall leave theſe wiſe conjecturers 


to their own imaginations, and produce 


the three following letters for the en- 
tertainment of the day. e 


„ | | | 

was laſt Thurſday at an aſſembly of 

ladies, where there were thirteen dif- 
ferent coloured hoods. Your Spectator 
olf that day lying upon the table, the 
ordered me to read it to them, which 
did with a very clear voice, until I came 
to the Greek verſe at the end of it. I 


| DRV DEN. 


muſt confeſs I was a little ſtartled at it's 


popping upon me ſo unexpectedly. How- 
_ ever, L covered my contuſion as well as 


I could, and after having muttered two 


or three hard words to myſelf, laughed 


heartily, and cried—* A very pood jeſt, 


„faith.“ The ladies deſired me to ex- 


plain it to them; but I begged their 


pardon for that, and told them, that if 
1t had been proper tor them to hear, they 


might be ſure the author would not 
have wrapped it up in Greek. I then 


let drop ſeveral expreſſions, as it there 
was ſomething in it that was not fit to 


be ſpoken before a company of ladies. 


Upon which the matron af the aſſembly, 


who was dreſſed in a cherry-coloured 


hood, commended the diſcretion of the 


writer for having thrown his filthy 


thoughts into Greek, which was likely 
to corrupt but few of his readers. At 


the ſame time ſhe declared herfelf very 
well pleaſed, that he had not given a de- 


cilive opinion upon the new-faſhioned 
hoods; * For to tell you truly,” ſays ſhe, 
I ewas afraid he would have made F 


© aſhamed to ſhew our heads.* Now, 
Sir, you muſt know, ſince this unlucky 


accident happened to me in a company 
or 4 


of ladies, among whom I paſſed | 
moſt ingenious. man, I have conſulted 
one who is well verſed in the Greek lan- 


guage, and he aſſures me upon his word, 
that your late quotation means no more 


than That manners and not dreſs are 
the ornaments of a woman. It this 
comes to the knowledge of my female 
admirers, I ſhall be very hard put to it 
to bring myſelf off handſomely. In the 
mean while, I give you this account, 
that you may take care hereafter not to 
betray any of your well-wiſhers into the 
like inconveniencies. It is in the num- 


ber of theſe that I beg leave to ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf, 
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520 THEY SPECTATOR. 


| MR, SPECTATOR, 

Ye UR readers are ſo well pleaſed 
With your character of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, that there appeared a ſen- 
ible joy in every coffee-houſe, upon 
hearing the old knight was come to 
town. I am now with a knot of his 
admirers, who make it their joint re- 
queſt to you, that you would give us 
public notice of the window or balcony 
where the knight intends to make his 
. appearance. He has already given great 
ſatisfa&tion to ſeveral who have ſeen him 
at Squire's coffee-houſe. If you think 
fit to rome your ſhort face at Sir Ro- 
ger's 

and gratefully acknowledge ſo great a 


favour. I am, Sir, your moſt devoted 


humble ſervant, ; 
5 C. D. 
n | 
e NOWING that you are very in- 
| quiſitive after every thing that is 
curious in nature, I will wait on you if 
vou pleale in the duſk of the evening, 
with my ſhow upon my back, which J 
carry about with me in a box, as only 
conſiſting of a man, a woman, and an 
horſe. The two firſt are married, in 


which ſtate the little cavalier has ſo well 
_ acquitted himlelf, that his lady is with 


eft-elbow, we ſhall take the hint, 


— 


her huſband, with their whimſical pal- 
fry, are ſo very light, that when they 
are put together into a ſcale, an ordinary 
man may weigh down the whole family. 
The little man is a bully in his nature; 
but when he grows choleric, I confine 
him to his box until his wrath is over, 
by which means I have hitherto pre. 
vented him from doing miſchief, His 
horſe is likewiſe very vicious, for which 
reaſon I am forced to tie him cloſe to 
his manger with a pack-thread. The 
women is a coquette. She ftruts as 
much as it is poſſible for a lady of two 
foot high, and would ruin me in ſilks, 
were not the quantity that goes to a 
large pin-cuſhion ſuffieient to make her 
a gown or petticoat. She told me the 
other day, that ſhe heard the ladies wore 
coloured houds, and ordered me to get 
her one of the fineſt blue. I am forced 
to comply with her demands whilſt ſhe 
is in her preſent condition, being very 
willing to have more of the ſame breed. 
I do not know what ſhe may produce 
me, but provided it be a ſhow, 1 ſhall 
be very well ſatisfied. Such novelties 
ſhould not, IT think, be concealed from 
the Britiſh SpeCtator ; for which reaton 
I hope you will excuſe this preſump- 
tion in your moſt dutiful, moſt obedient, 
moſt humble ſervant, 


child. The big- bellied woman, and EL 8. T. 
Ne CCLXXII. FRIDAY, JANUARY II. 
| w——LOXGA EST INJURIA, LONG Ea _ | 4 
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; 3 GREAT IS FHE INJURY, AND LONG THE TALE, 


MX. SPECTATOR, 


me leave. There is a moſt agreeable 


> hy oY. oe 'i12g. BC tr 0 heb . . ,. te woes a. eo 


FE occafion of this letter is of ſo 
great importance, and the circum- 

| ſtances of it ſuch, that I know you will 
but think it juſt to inlert it, in prefe- 
rence of all other matters that can pre- 
ſent themſelv:s to your confideration. I 
need not, after I have faid this, tell you 


that I am in love. The circumſtances 
of ray paſſion I ſhall let you underſtand 


as well as a diſordered mind will admit. 
That curſed 1 Mrs. Jane ! 
alas, I am railing at one to you by her 


name as familiarly as if you were ac 


quainted with her as well as myſelf : but 
I will tell you all, as faſt as the alternate 
interruptions of love and anger will give 


w 


young woman in the world whom J ani 
paſhonately in love with, and trom 
whom I have tor tome ſpace of time re- 
ceived as great marks of favour as were 
fit for her to give, or me to deſire, Thc 
ſucceſsful progreſs of the affair of ali 
others the moſt eſſential towards a man's 


happineſs, gave a new Life and ſpirit not 


only to my behaviour and diſcourſe, but 


allo a certain grace to all my actions in 


the commerce of life in all things though | 


never ſo remote from love. You know 


the predominant paſſion ſpreads itſelf 


through all a man's tranſactions, and 
exalts or depreſſes him according to the 
nature of ſuch paſſion. But gk 1 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


have not yet begun my ſtory, and what 
is making ſentences and obſervations, 
when a man is pleading for his life? 
To begin then: this lady has corre- 


ſponded with me under the names ef 


love, ſhe my Belinda, I her Cleanthes. 
Though I am thus well got into the ac- 
count of my affair, I cannot keep in the 
thread of it to much as to give you the 
character of Mrs. Jane, whom I will 
not hide under a borrowed name; but 
let you know that this creature has been 
ſince I knew her very hand ſome, (though 
I will not allow her even ſhe has been for 


the future) and during the time of her 


bloom and beauty was ſo great a tyrant 
to her lovers, ſo over-valued herſelf, 
and under-rated all ker pretenders, that 
they have deſerted her to a man; and ſhe 
knows no comfort but that common one 
to all in her condition, the pleaſure of 
interrupting the amours of others. It 
is impoſſible but you muſt have ſeen ſe- 
veral of theſe volunteers in malice, who 
paſs their whole time in the mott labo- 
rious way of lite, in getting intelligence, 
running from place. to place with new 
- whiſpers, without reaping aay other 
benefit but the hopes of making others 
as unhappy as themtelves. Mrs. Jane 
happened to be at a place where I, with 
many others well acquainted with my 
_ paſſion for Belinda, paſſed a Chriſtmas 


evening. There was among the reſt a 


young lady, fo free in mirth, ſo ami- 


able in a juſt reſerve that accompanied 
it; I wrong her to call it a reſerve, but 
there appeared in her a mirth or chear- 
fulneſs which was not a forbearance of 
more immoderate joy, but the natural 
appearance of all which could flow from 
a mind poſſeſſed of an habit of inno- 
cence and purity. . I mult have utterly 
forgot Belinda to have taken no notice 


of one who was growing up to the ſame. 


womanly virtues which ſhine to pertec- 
tion in her, had I not diſtinguiſhed one 
who ſeemed to promile to the world the 


ſame life and conduct with my faithful 


and lovely Belinda. When the com- 


pany broke up, the fine young thing 
permitted me to take care of her home. 


Mrs. Jane ſaw my particular regard tu 
ber, and was informed of my attending 
her to her father's houſe. She came 
early to Belinda the next morning, and 
atked her if Mrs. Such-a-one had been 
with her? © Nog.” If Mr. Such-a-one's 


lady? No,. Nor your couſin Such- 


© a-one?*—* No.'—— Lord, fays Mrs. 
Jane, © what is the friendſhip of women? 
« —Nay,they may well laughat it. And 
did no one tell you any thing of the 
© behaviour of your lover Mr. What- 


d'ye- call laſt night ? But perhaps it is 


© nothing to you that he is to be mar- 
© ried to young Mrs. on Tuelday 
next.“ Belinda was here ready to die 
with rage and jealouly. Then Mrs. 


Jane goes en: © I have a young kinſ- 
man who is clerk to a great convey- 


© ancer, who ſhall ihew you the rough 
© draught of the marriage-ſettlement. 
© The world ſays her father gives him 
© two thoutand pounds more than he 
© could have with you.“ I went inno- 
cently to wait on Belinda as uſual, but 
was not admitted; I writ to her, and 
my letter was ſent back unopened. Poor 


| Betty her maid, who is on my fide, has 


been here juſt now blubbering, and told 


me the whole matter. She lays ſhe did 


not think I could be ſo baſe ; and that 


ſhe is now ſo odious to her miſtreſs for 


having ſo often ſpoke well of me, that 
ſhe dare not mention me more. All 
our hopes are placed in having theſe cir- 


cumſtances fairly repreſented in the 
SpeRator, which Betty ſays ſhe dare 
Not but bring up as ſoon as it is brought 


in; and has promiſed when you have 
broke the ice to own this was laid be- 
tween us: and when I can come to an 


hearing, the young lady will ſupport _ 
what we ſay by her teſtimony, that I 
never ſaw her but that once in my whole 
life. Dear Sir, do not omit this true 

relation, nor think it too particular; 


for there are croœhds of forlorn coquettes 


who intermingle themſelves with other 


ladies, and contract familiarities out of 
malice, and with no other deſign but to 


blaſt the hopes of lovers, the expe&ta- 
tion of parents, and the benevolence of 
| kindred. I doubt not but I ſhall be, 


Sir, your molt obliged humble ſervant, 


CLEANTHESG. 


WI L's COFFEE-HOUSE, JAN. 10. 


$18, 

PHE other day entering a room 
_ adorned with the fair-ſex, I” offer- 

ed, after the uſual manner, to each of 


them a Kits ; but one, more ſcornful 


10 2 than 
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than the reſt, turned her cheek. 
not think it proper to take any notice of 


I did 
it until I had aſked your advice. Your 
humble ſervant, | | 


E. 8. 
The correſpondent is deſired to ſay 


Which cheek the offender turned to 
Sim, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
FROM THE PARISH VESTRYy JAN, 9. 
ALL ladies who come to, church in 


the new-faſhioned hood, are deſired to 


be there, before divine ſervice begins, 


leſt they divert the attention of the con- 


. gs 
e RALPH. 


Ne CCLxxIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12. 


——NOTANDI SUNT TIBI MORES, 
NOTE WELL THE MANNERS, 


I FAVING examined the action of 


II Paradiſe Loſt, let us in the next 
place conſider the actors. This is Ari- 


ſtotle's method of conſidering, firſt the 
fable, and ſecondly the manners; or, as 


we generally call them in Engliſh, the 
fable and the characters. 2 7 
Homer has excelled all the heroic poets 
that ever wrote in the multitude and va- 
riety of his characters: every god that 


is admitted into his poem, acts a part 
which would have been ſuitable to no 


other deity. His ꝓrinces are as much 
diſtinguiſned by their manners, as by 
their dominions ; and even thoſe among 


them, whoſe characters ſeem wholly 
made up of courage, differ from one 
another as to the particular kinds of 


courage in which they excel.“ In ſhort, 


there is ſcarce a ſpeech or action in the 
Iliad, which the reader may not aſcribe 


to the perſon that ſpeaks or acts, with- 


but ſeeing his name at the head of it. 
Homer does not only. outſhive all 
other 


poets in the variety, but alſo in the 
novelty of his characters. He has in- 
troduced among his Grecian princes a 


perſon who had-lived thrice the age of 
man, and converſed with Theſeus, Her- 


eules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of 


heroes. His principal actor is the fon of 


a goddeſs, not to mention the offspring 
f other deities, who have likewiſe a 


goes in his poem, and the venerable 


rojan prince, who was the father of 
ſo many kings and heroes. There is in 
theſe ſeveral characters of Homer, a cer- 
tain dignity as well as novelty, which 
adipts them in a more peculiar manner 


* 


to the nature of an heroĩc poem. Though 


at the ſame time, to give them the greater 


variety, he has deſeribed a Vulcan, that 


is a buffoon among his gods, and a 
Therſites among his mortals. 


Honk. g ARS poz r. VER. 156. 


Virgil falls infinitely ſnort of Homer 
in the characters of his poem, both as to 
their variety and novelty. ZEneas is 
indeed 2 perfect character; but as for 
Achates, though he is ſtiled the hero's 
friend, he does nothing in the whole 
por Sang may deſerve that title. Gyas, 

neſtheus, Sergeſtus, and Cloanthus, 


are all of them men of the ſame ſtamp : 


and character.. | 
—Fortemare Gyan, fortemque Cloant bum. 
There are indeed ſeveral natural inci- 
dents in the part of Aſcanius; as that 
of Dido cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
I do not fee any thing new or particular 


in Turnus. Pallas and Evander are 


remote copies of Hector and Priam, as 
Lauſus and Mezentius are almoſt paral- 
lels to Pallas and Evander. 


titul, but common. Me muſt not for- 
get the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and 
ſome few others, which are fine im- 
provements on the Greek poet. In 
ſhort, there is neither that variety nor 


novelty in the perſons of the ZEneid | 
which we meet with in thoſe of the Iliad. 


It we look into the characters of Mil- 


ton, we ſhall find that he has introduced 


all the variety his fable was capable of 


receiving. The whole ſpecies of man- 


kind was in two perſons at the time to 
which the ſubject of his poem is con- 
fined. We have, however, four dil- 
ſtin& characters in theſe two perſons. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt 
innocence and perfection, and in the 
molt abject ſtate of guilt and infirmity. 
The two laſt characters are, indeed, 


very common and obvious; but the two 


firſt are not only more magnificent, but 
more new than any characters either in 
Virgil or Homer, or indeed in the whole 
circle of nature. 


The cha- 
racters of Niſus and Euryalus are beau- 


Milton 


THE SPECTATOR. + 


Milton was fo ſenſible of this defect 
in the ſubject of his poem, and of the 


few characters it would afford him, that 


he has brought into it two actors of 
a ſhadowy and fictitious nature, in the 
perſons of Sin and Death, by which 
means he has wrought Into the body of 
his fable a very beautiful and well- in- 
vented allegory. But notwithſtanding 
the fineneſs of this allegory may atone 
for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think. 
that perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſt- 
ence are proper actors in an epic poem; 
decauſe there is not that meaſure of pro- 
bability annexed to them, which is re- 
quiſite in writings of this kind, as I thall 
ſhew more at large hereafter. | 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame as 
an actreſs in the ZEneid, but the part 
ſhe acts is very ſhort, and none of the 
moſt admired circumſtances in that di- 
vine work. We nnd in mock-heroic 
porms, particularly in the Diſpenſary 
and the Lutrin, ſeveral allegorical per- 
ſons of this nature, which are very beau- 
tiful in thoſe compoſitions, and may 
perhaps be uſed as an argument, that the 
authors of them were of opinion ſuch 
characters might have a place in an epic 
work. For my own part, I ſhould be 
glad the reader would think ſo, for the 
lake of the poem I am now examining; 
and muſt further add, that if ſuch empty 
unſubſtantial beings may be ever made 
uſe of on this occafic:., never were any 
more nicely imagined, and employed in 
more proper actions, thanthoſe of which 
[ am now ſpeaking. | 

Another principal actor in this poem 
is the great enemy of mankind. The 


part of Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyſſey is 


very much admired by Ariſtotle, as per- 
plexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies, not only by the 
many adyentures in his voyage, and the 
ſubtlety of his behaviour, but by the 
various coneealments and diſcoveries of 
lis perſon in ſeveral parts of that poem. 
But the crafty beings I have now men- 
oned, makes amuch longer voyage than 

yſles, puts in practice manymore wiles 


a greater variety of ſhapes and appear- 
to the great delight and ſurprize of the 
reader, K 

We may likewiſe obſerve with how 


ratters of the perſons that ſpeak in his 
uternal affembly, On the «contrary, 


very great judgment. 


and ſtratagems, and hides himſelf under 


ances, all of which are ſeverally detected 


much art the poet has varied ſeveral cha- 


523 


how has he repreſented the whole God 
head exerting itſelf towards man in it's 
full benevolence under the three fold di- 


tinct ion of a Creator, a Redeemer, and 
a Comforter ! 155 . 


14 


Nor muſt we omit the perſon of Ra. 


phael, who, amidſt his tenderneſs and 
friendſhip for man, ſhews ſuch a dig- 
nity and condeſcenſion in all his fpzect: 
and behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſu- 
perior nature. The angels are indetd 
as much diverſified in Milton, and dif- 


tinguiſhed by their proper parts, as the 


gods are in Homer or Virgil. The 
reader will find nothing atcribed to 
Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, 
which is not in a particular manner ſuit- 
able to their reſpective characters. 
There is another circumſtance in the 
principal actors of the Iliad and neid, 
whichgives a peculiarbeautytothoſetwo 
poems, and was therefore contrived with 
I mean the au- 
thors having choſen for their heroes 
perſons who were ſo nearly related to 
the people for whom they wrote. Achil- 
les was a Greek, and Æneas the remote 
founder of Rome. By this means their 
countrymen a may principallypro- 
poſed to themſelves for their readers, 
were particular lyattentive to allthe parts 


of their ſtory, and ſympathized with . 


their heroes in all their adventures. A 


Roman could not but rejoice in the 

eſcapes, ſucceſſes, andvictories of Mneas, 
and be grieved at any defeats, misfor- 
tunes, or diſappointments that befelhim; 


as a Greek muſt have had the ſame re- 
gard for Achilles. And it is plain that 
each of thoſe poems have loſt this great 
advantage among thoſe readers to whom 
their heroes are as ſtrangers, or indif- 
ferent perſons. ea g 

Milton's poem is admirable in this 
reſpect, ſince it is impoſſible for any of 
it's readers, whatever nation, country, 


or people he may belong to, not to be * 
related to the perſons who are the prin- 
cipal actors in it; but what is ſtill inſi- 


nitely more to it's advantage, the prin- 
eipal actors in this poem are not only 
our progenitors, but our repreſentatives. 
We have an actual intereſt in every 
thing they do, and no lefs than that our 
utmoſt happineſs is concerned, and lies 


at ſtake in all their behaviour. * 


I ſhall ſubjoin as a corollary to the 
foregoing remark, an admirable obſerva- 
tion out of Ariſtotle, which hath been 
very much miſrepreſented in the quota- 
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$2 
tions of ſome modern critics. If a 
© man of perfe& and conſummate vir- 
tue falls into a misfortune, it raiſes 
our pity, but not our terror, becauſe 
we do not fear that it may be our own 
caſe, who do not reſemble the ſuffering 
| perſon.” But as that great philoſopher 
adds, If we fee a man of virtue mixt 


AAA A 


© with infirmities, fall into any misfor- 


© tune, it does not only raiſe our Jouy 
© but our terror; becauſe we are afraid 
< that the like misfortunes may happen 
© to ourſelves, who reſemble the cha- 
© raCter of the ſuffering perſon.” 


I ſhall take another opportunity to 


obterve, that a perſon of an ablolute and 
conſummate virtue ſhould never be in- 
troduced in tragedy, and ſhall only re- 
mark in this place, that the foregoing 
obſervation of Ariſtotle, though it may 
be true in other occaſions, does not hold 
in this; . becauſe in the preſent caſe, 


though the perſons who fall into misfor- 
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tune are of the moſt perfect and conſum. 
mate virtue, it is not to be conſidered as 
what may poſſibly be, but what actually 
is our own cafe; ſince we are embarked 
with them on the ſame bottom, and muſt 
be partakers of their happineſs or mi. 


. fery. 


In this, and ſome other very few in. 
ſtances, Ariſtotle's rules for epic poetry, 
which he had drawn from his refle&tions 
upon Homer, cannot be ſuppoled to qua. 
drate exactly with the heroic poems 
which have been made ſince his time; 
ſince it is plain his rules would ſtill have 
been more perfect, could he have peru!. 
ed the ZEneid which was made ſome 
hundred years after his death. _ 

In my next, I ſhall go through other 
parts of Milton's poem ; and hope that 
what I ſhall there advance, as well as 
what IT have already written, will not 
only ſerve as a comment upon Milton, 
but upon Ariſtotle. | C 
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AUDIRE FST OPERY PRETIVM,. PROCEDERE RECTE 


QI MOECHIS NON VULTIS 


| Hog. SAT, II. LI B. I, VER, 37, 


Alt YOU, WHO THINK THE CITY NE'ER CAN THRIVE, 


TILL EVERY CUCKOLD-MAKER'S PLAY'D ALIVE, 


ATTEND, 
/ , h x 5 F 


Have upon ſeveral occaſions, that have 
occurred ſince I firſt took into my 
thoughts the preſent ſtate of fornication, 


Por Rx. 


is made in the habitations of beauty and 
innocence, is committed by ſuch as can 
only lay watte and not enjoy the foil. 
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weighed with myſelf in behalf of 1 
females, the impulſes of fleſh and blood, 
together with the arts and gallantries of 


crafty men; and reflect with ſome ſcorn - 


that molt part of what we in our youth 
think gay and polite, is nothing elſe but 
an habit of indulging a pruriency that 
Way. It will colt ſome labour to bring 
people to ſo lively a ſenſe of this, as to 


recover the manly modeſty in the be- 


haviour of my men readers, and the 


baſhtul grace in the faces of my women; 


but in all caſes which come into debate, 


there are certain things previouſly to be 


done before we can have a true light 


into the ſubject matter; therefore it will, 


in the firſt place, be neceſſary to conſi- 
der the impotent wenchers and induſ- 
trious hags, who are ſupplied with, and 
are conſtantly ſupplying, new ſacrifices 
to the devil of luſt. You are to know 
then, if you are ſo happy as not to know 
it already, that the great havock which 


When you oblerve the preſent ſtate of 


vice and yirtue, the offenders are ſuch 
as one would think ſhould have no im- 
pulſe to what they are purſuing ; as in 
bufineſs, you ſee ſometimes fools pre- 
tend to be knaves, ſo in pleaſure, you 
will find old men ſet up for wenchers. 
This latter fort of men are the great 
baſis and fund of iniquity in the Kind 
we are ſpeaking of : you ſhall have an 
old rich man often receive ſcrawls from 
the ſeveral quarters of the town, with 
deſcriptions of the new wares in their 
hands, if he will pleaſe to ſend word 
when he will be waited on. This in- 
terview is contrived, and the innocent 
brought to ſuch indecencies as from 
time to time baniſh ſhame and raiſe de- 
fire. With'theſe preparatives the hags 
break their wards by little and little, 
until they are brought to loſe all appre- 


henſions of what ſhall befal them in ti 
poſſeſſion of younger men. It is a on 
| - mo 
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mon poſtſcript of a hag to a young fel- 
. low, whom ſhe invites to a new woman 
— She has, I aſſure you, ſeen none 
«© but old Mr. Such-a-one.* It pleaſes 
the old fellow that thenymph is brought 
tohim unadorned, and from his bounty 
ſhe is accommodated with enough to 
dreſs her for other lovers. This is the 
moſt ordinary method of bringing beau- 
ty and poverty into the poſſeſſion of the 
town: but the particular caſes of kind 
keepers, ſkiltul pimps, and all others 
who drive a ſeparate trade, and are not 
in the general ſociety or commerce of 
fin, will require diftin& conſideration. 
At the ſame time that we are thus ſevere 
on the abandoned, we are to repreſent 
the caſe of others with that mitigation 
as the circumſtances demand. Calling 
names does no good; to ſpeak worſe of 
any thing than it deſerves, does on! 

take off from the credit of the accuſer, 
and has implicitly the force of an apo- 
logy in the behalf of the perſon accuſed, 
We ſhall therefore, according as the cir- 
cumſtances differ, vary our appellations 
of theſe criminals : thoſe who offend 
only againſt themſelves, and are not 
ſcandals to ſociety, but out of deference 


to the ſober part of the world, have ſo 
much good left in them as to be aſhamed, * 


muſt not be huddled in the common 
word due to the worſt of women; but 
regard is to be had to their circum- 
ſtances when they fell, to the uneaſy 
perplexity under which they lived under 


a lenſeleſs and ſevere parents, to the im- 
; pertunity of poverty, to the violence of 
fa paſſion in it's beginning well ground- 
ed, and all otheralleviations which make 
5 unhappy women reſign the characteriſtic 


of their ſex, modeſty. To do otherwiſe 


ſtoic, who thinks all crimes alike, and 
not like an impartial Spectator, who 


8. | | 
at looks upon them with all the circum- 
ad ffances that diminiſh or enhance the 


guilt, J am in hopes, if this ſubject be 
well purſued, women will hereafter from 


tn heir infancy be treated with an eye to 
eit their future ſtate in the world; and not 
nd BY fave their tempers made too untractable 
in. from an improper ſourneſs or pride, or 
t is deo complying from familiarity or for- 
on wardneſs contracted at their own houſes. 
de. After theſe hints on this ſubject, I ſhall 
1208 end this paper with the following ge- 
tle, BY ine letter; and defire all who think 
pre- they, may be concerned in future ſpecu- 
de /ations on this ſubject, to ſend in what 


4 
15 


than this, would be to act like a pedantic 
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they have to ſay for themſelves for ſome 


incidents in their lives, in order to have 


proper allowances made for their con- 
duct, | 


| MR. SPECTATOR) JAN, 5, 1717. 
THE ſubject. of your yeſterday's pa- 

per is of ſo great importance, and 
the thorough handling of it may be ſo 
very uſeful to the pretervation of many 


an innocent young creature, that I think 


every one is obliged to furniſh us with 
what lights he can, to expoſe the perni- 
cious arts and practices of thoſe unna- 


tural women called bawds. In order 
to this the incloſed is ſent you, which is 


verbatim the copy of a letter written b 


a bawd of figure in this town to a nohle 


lord. I have concealed the names of 
both, my intention being not to expole 


the perſons but the thing. I am, Sir, 


- Your humble ſervant. 


MY Lond, | 
I Having a great eſteem for your ho- 
* nour, and a better opinion of you 


than of any of the quality, makes me 


acquaint you of an affair that I hope 
will oblige you to know. I have a 
niece that came to town about a fort- 
night ago. Her parents being lately 
dead, ſhe came to me, expecting to have 


found me in fo good a condition as to 


let her up in a milliner's ſnop. Her fa- 


ther gave fourſcore pound with her for 


hve years: her time is out, and ſhe is 


not ſixteen: as pretty a black gentle- 


woman as ever you ſaw, alittle woman, 


which I know your lordſhip likes: well 


ſhaped, and as fine a complexion for 


red and white as ever I ſaw; I doubt not 
but your lordſhip will be of the ſame 
opinion. She deſigns to go down about 


a month hence, except I can provide 


for her, which I cannot at preſent : ker 
father was one with whom all he had 


died with him, fo there is four children 


leit deſtitute ; ſo if your lordſhip thinks 


fit to make an apvointment where I ſhall 


wait on you with my niece, by a line or 
two, I ſtay for your anſwer; for I have 
no place fitted up ſince ] left my houſe, 
fit to entertain your honour. I told her 


ſhe ſhould go with me to ſee a gentle- 


man, a very good friend of mine; ſo I 


deſire you to take no notice of my letter, 


by reaſon ſhe is ignorant of the ways of 
the town. My lord, I defire it you 
meet us to come alone; for upon my 


word and honour you are the firſt thay. 


ever 
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ſomethin 


The pineal gland, which many of our 
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your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant to 
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ever I mentioned her to. So I remain, 


I beg of you to burn it when on 
have read it, 5 f 
5 Y 
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——TRIBVS ANTICYRIS CAPUT INSANARILE 


E 
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1 Was yeſterday engaged in an aſ- 


1 ſembly of virtuoſos, where one of 


them produced many curious obſerva- 


tions which he had lately made in the 
anatomy of an human body. Another 
of the company communicated to us ſe- 


veral wonderful diſcoveries, which he 


dad alſo made on th. fame ſubject, by 


the help of very fine glaſſes. This gave 


birth to a great variety of uncommon 
remarks, and furniſhed diſcourſe for the 


remaining part of the day. Ps 
Ide different opinions which were 


ſtarted on this accalion, preſented to my 
imagination ſo many new ideas, that by 
mixing with thoſe which were already 
there, they employed my fancy all the 
laſt night, and compoſed a very wild 
extravagant dream. "os 


DO 


I was invited, methought, to the diſ- D 
of the head which I mu 


Tection of a beau's head, and of a co- 


quette's heart, which were both of them 
laid on a table before us. 
nary. operator opened the firit with a 
great deal of nicety, which, upon a cur- 
| tory and ſuperficial view, appeared like 


An. imagi- 


the head of another man; but upon ap- 
plying our glaſſes to it, we made a very 


odd diſcovery, namely, that what we 


looked upon as brains, were not ſuch in 


reality, but an heap of ſtrange materials 
- wound up in that ſhape and texture, and 


acked together with wonderful art in 
the ſoreral cavities of the ſkull. For, 
as Homer tells us, that the blood of the 
gods is not real blood, but only ſome- 
thing like it; ſo we found that the brain 
of a beau is not a real brain, but only 
g like it. 1 


D | X 


modern philoſophers ſuppoſe to be the 


ſeat of the ſoul, ſmelt very ftrong of eſ- 


fence and orange flower water, and was 


encompaſſed with a kind of horny ſub- 
ſtance, cut into a thouſand little faces 


or mirrors, which were imperceptible 


to the naked eye, inſomuch that the ſoul, 
if there had been any here, muſt have 


A"HEAD NO HELLEBORE CAN CURE, 


ſcent diſcovered itſelf to b 
niſh. The ſeveral other cells were ſtored 
_ with commodities of the ſame kind, of 


Hon. Ars PoET. vER, 300. 


been always taken up in contemplating 


her own beauties. Tr 
We obſerved a large antrum or ca- 


vity in the ſinciput, that was filled with 


ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought 
together in a moſt curious piece of net- 
work, the parts of which were likewiſe 
imperceptible to the naked eye. Ano- 


ther of theſe antrums or cavities was 
ſtuffed with inviſthle billet-doux, love- 


letters, pricked dances, and other trum- 


pery of the ſame nature. In another 


we found a kind of powder, which ſet the 


whole company a ſneezing, and by the 
right Spa- 


which it would be tedious to give the 

reader an exact inventory. 

There was a large cavity on each fide 
K not omit. 


That on the right ſide was filled with 
fi Tions, flatterics, and falſhoods, vows, 


ee and proteſtations; that on the 


left with oaths and imprecations. There 
iſſued out a duct from each of theſe 
cells, which ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and 
paſſed forward in one common dudt 


to the tip of it. We diſcovered ſeveral 


little roads or canals running from the 
ear into the brain, and took particular 
care to trace them out through their ſe- 
veral paſſages. One of them extended 
itſelf to a bundle of ſonnets and little 
mufical inſtruments. Others ended in 
ſeveral bladders which were filled either 
with wind or froth. But the large canal 
entered into a great cavity of the ſkull, 
from whence there went another canal 
into the tongue, This great cavity was 
filled with a kind of ſpungy ſubſtance, 


which the French anatomiſts call gali- 


matias, and the Engliſh nonſenſe. 
The ſkias of the forrhead were ex- 
tremely tough and thick, and, what ver 
much ſurpriſed us, had not in them an) 
ſingle lood-veſſel that we were able to 
„ | diſcover 
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diſcover, either with or without our 


the party when alive muſt have been in- 
tirely deprived of the faculty of bluſh- 
ing. | „ 
The os cribriforme was 1 
ſtuffed, and in ſome places damaged 
with ſnuff. We could not but take no- 
tice in particular of that ſmall muſcle 
which 1s not often diſcovered in diſſec- 
tions, and draws the noſe upwards, 
when it expreſſes the contempt which the 


owner of it has, upon ſceing any thing 


he does not like, or hearing any thing 
he does not underſtand. I need not tell 
my learned reader, this is that muſcle 
which performs the motion ſo often 


mentioned by the Latin Poets, when 


they talk of a man's cocking his noſe, 
or playing the rhinoceros. =» 
We did not find any thing very re- 
markable in the eye, ſaving only, that 
the muſculi amatorii, or as we may 
tranſlate it into Er-liſh, the ogling muſ- 
cles, were very i ch worn and decayed 
with uſe; where", on the contrary, the 
_ elevator, or the muſcle which turns the 


eye towards heaven, did not appear to 


have been uſed at all. | 


I have only mentioned in this diſſec- 


tion {ſuch new diſcoveries as we were able 
to make, and have not taken any notice 


of thoſe parts which are to be met with in 


common heads. As for the ſkull, the 
face, and indeed the whole outward 
ſhape and figure of the head, we could 
not diſcover any difference from what 
we obſerve in the heads of other men. 


aſſes; from whence we concluded, that 


„ 


* 


* 


We were informed, that the perſon to 


whom this head belonged, had paſſed 


for a man above five and thirty years; 
during which time he eat and drank like 
other people, dreſſed well, talked loud, 
laughed frequently, and on particular 
occaſions had acquitted himſelf tolera- 


bly at a ball or an aſſembly; to which 


one of the company added, that a cer- 
tain knot of ladies took him for a wit. 


He was cut off in the flower of his age 


by the blow of a paring-ſhovel, having 


been ſurprited by an eminent citizen, as 
he was tendering ſome civilties to his 


wife. 


this head with all it's apartments, and 
it's ſeveral Kinds of furniture, we put 
up the brain, ſuch as it was, into it's 


proper place, and laid it aſide under a 


broad piece of ſcarlet cloth, in order to 


be prepared, and kept in a great repoſi- 


tory of diſſections; our operator telling 
us that the preparation would not be ſo 


difficult as that of another brain, for that 
he had obſerved ſeveral of the little pipes 


and tubes which ran through the brain 
were already filled with a kind of mer- 


curial ſubſtance, which he looked upon 


to be true quick ſilver. 


He applied himſelf in the next place 
to the coquette's heart, which he like- 
wiſe laid open with great dexterity. 

There occurred to us many particulari- 


ties in this diſſention; but being unwil- 


ling to burthen my reader's memory too 
much, I ſhall referve this ſubject for the 
ſpeculation of another day, © : 


* 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 


Hope you have philoſophy enough | 
T to be capable of bearing the men- 


tion of your faults. Your papers which 
regard the fallen part of the fair-ſex, 
are, I think, written with an indelicacy 
which makes them unworthy to be in- 


ſerting in the writings of a moraliſt who 
knows the world. I cannot allow that 
you are at liberty to obſerve upon the 
actions of mankind with the Sedo 


which you ſeem to reſolve upon ; at leaſt 
it you do ſo, you ſhould take along 
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MISCONDUCT SCREEN'D BEHIND A SPECIOUS NAME, 


with you the diſtinction of manners of 
the world, according to thg quality and 


way of lite of the perſons concerned. 


A man of breeding ſpeaks of even miſ- 


fortune among ladies, without giving 
it the moſt terrible aſpect it can bear: 


and this tenderneſs towards them, is 


much more to be preſerved when you 
ſpeak of vices: All mankind are ſo far 
related, that care is to be taken, in things 


to which all are liable, you do not men- 


tion what concerns one in terms which 
ſhall diſguſt another. This to tell a 


When we had theroughly examined 
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woman of the lapſe of one who until 
then was in the ſame degree of eſteem 
with herſelf, is in a kind involving 
_ each of them in ſome participation of 
__ _ thoſediſadvantages. It is therefore ex- 
pected from every writer, to treat his 
argument in ſuch a manner, as is moſt 
proper to entertain the ſort of readers to 
whom his diſcourſe is directed. It is 
not neceſſary when you write to the tea- 
table, that you ſhould draw vices which 
carry all the horror of ſhame and con- 
_ tempt: if you paint an impertinent ſelf- 
love, an artful glance, and aſſumed com- 
plexion, you ſay all which you ought 
to ſuppoſe they can be poſſibly guilty of. 
When you talk with this limitation, 
you behave yourſelf fo as that you may 
expect others in converſation may ſe- 
_ cond your raillery; but when you do it 
in aſtile which every body elſe forbears 
in reſpect to their quality, they have an 
_eaſy remedy in forbearing to read you, 
and hearing no more of their faults, A 
man that is now and then guilty of an 
intemperance is not to be called a 
drunkard ; but the rule of polite rail- 
lery, is to ſpeak of a man's faults as if 
you loved him. Of this nature is what 
Was faid by Cæſar: when one was rail- 


ing with an uncourtly vehemence, and 


broke out — What muſt we call him 
who was taken in an intrigue with 
© another man's wife?* Cæſar anſwered 
very gravely—<A careleſs fellow. This 
was at once a reprimand for ſpeaking of 
aà crime which in thoſe days had not the 

abhorrence attending it as it ought, as 
well as an intimation that all intempe- 
rate behaviour before ſuperiors loſes it's 


aim, by accuſing in a method unfit for 


the audience. A word to the wiſe. All 
I mean here to ſay to you is, that the 


molt tree perſon of quality can go no 


further than being a kind woman; and 


you ſhould never ſay of a man of figure . 


worfe, than that he knows the world, 
Jam, Sir, your moit humble ſervant. 
ob 805 F RANCIS COURTLY. 


NMR. SPECTATOR, 


tion, and know nothing I have ever 


done which ſhould encourage ſuch inſo- 
lence:; but here was one the other day, 


and he was dreſſed like a gentleman too, 
whe took the liberty to name the words, 


members. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
rich man of the indigence of a kinſman 
- of his, or 8 8 87 inform à virtuous 


Luſty Fellow, in my preſence. I doubt. | 
not but you will reſent it in behalf of, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 
py e OL; 
MR, SPECTATOR, 


* 


you lately put out 1 dreadful paper, 


wherein you promiſe a full account 
of the ſtate of criminal love; and call all 
the fair who have tranſgreſſed in that 
kind by one very rude name which I do 
not care to repeat: but I defire to know 
of you whether I am or am not one of 
thoſe? My caſe is as follows. I am 
kept by an old bachelor, who took me 
ſo young, that I knew not how'he came 
by me: he is a bencher of one of the 
inns. of court, a very gay healthy old 
man? which is a very lucky thing for 
him, who has been, he tells me, a 
{cowrer, a ſcamperer, a breaker of win- 
dows, and invader of conſtables, in the 
days of yore, when all dominion ended 
with the day, and males and females 


met helter itkelter, and the ſcowerers 


drove betore them all who pretended to 
keep up order or rule to the interruption 
of love and honour. This is his way 
of talk, for he is very gay when he viſits 
me ; but as his former knowledge of 
the town has alarmed him into an in- 
vincible jealouſy, he keeps me in a pair 
of ſlippers, neat bodice, warm. petti- 


coats, and my own hair woven in ring- 


lets, after a manner, he ſays, he re- 
| I am not miſtreſs of one 
farthing of money, but have all neceſ- 
ſaries provided for me, under the guard 
of one who procured for him while he 
had any deſires to gratify. I know no- 
thing of a wench's lite, but the reputa- 
tion of it: I have a natural voice, and 
pretty untaught ſtep in dancing. His 
manner is to bring an old fellow who 
has been his ſervant from. his youth, 
and is grey headed: this man makes on 
the violin a certain jiggiſhnoiſe to which 
I dance, and when that is over I fing to 
him ſome looſe air that has more wan- 
tonneſs that muſic in it. You mult 
have ſeen a ſtrange windowed houſe near 


Hyde Park, which is ſo built that no 
2 | one can look out of any of the apart- 
| 1 Am a woman of an unſpotted reputa- 


ments; my rooms are after that manner, 


and 1 never ſee man, woman, or child, 


but in company with the two perſons 
above- mentioned. He ſends me in all 
the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, 

and ſongs that come out; and his yn 

e Feng | mo 


THE SPECTATOR. 


moſt delight in me as a woman, 1s to 
talk over all his old amours in my pre- 
ſence, to play with my neck, ſay the 
time was,” give me a kiſs, and bid me 
to be ſure to follow the directions of my 
guardian, (the above-mentioned lady) 
and I ſhall never want. The truth of 
my caſe is, I ſuppoſe, that I was edu- 
cated for a purpoſe he did not know he 


ſnould be unfit for when I came to years. 


Now, Sir, what I aſk of you, as a ca- 
ſuiſt, is to tell me how far in theſe cir- 
cumſtances I am innocent, though ſub- 
miſſive; he guilty, though impotent? 
I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 

| 5 PUCELLA. 


TO THE MAN CALLED THE SPEC- 
| , *TATOR- 


FRIEND, 


Feen as at the birth of thy 
- labour, thou didſt promiſe upon thy own imaginations, I will leave off thee. 


Thy friend as hereafter thou doſt de- 


word, that letting alone the vanities that 
do abound, thou wouldit only endeayour 
to ſtrengthen the crooked morals of this 


/ 


our Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair 


ſpeeches, and admitted one of thy pa- 


ers, every day, ſave Sunday, into my 
Lo ſe; for the edification of my daughter 
Tabitha, and to the end that Suſannah 


the wife of myboſom might profit there- 


by. But alas! my friend, I find that 


thou art a liar, and that the truth is not 


in thee; elſe why didſt thou in a paper 


which thou didſt lately put forth, make 


mention of thoſe vain coverings for the 


heads of our females, which thou loveſt 
to liken unto tulips, and which are late- 
ly ſprung up among us? Nay, why didſt 


thou make mention of them in ſuch 2 
ſeeming, as if thou didſt approve the 
invention, inſomuch that my daughter 
Tabitha beginneth to wax wanton, and 
to luſt after theſe fooliſh vanities? Sure- 


ly thou doſt ſee with the eyes of the fleſh. 


Verily therefore, unleſs thou doſt ſpeedi- 


ly amend and leave off following thme 


mean thyſelf. 5 
D | 


N CCLXXVIL THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 


e——_——_— AS EST-ET AB HOSTE DOCERI. 


Preſume I need not inform the polite 


L part of my readers, that before our 


correſpondence with France was unhap- 
pily interrupted by the war, our ladies 
had all their faſhions from thence ; 
which the milliners took care to furniſh 
them with by means of a jointed baby, 
that came regularly over once a month, 
eminent toaſts in Paris. | 
I am cæxedibly informed, that even in 
the hotteſt time of the war, the ſex made 
ſeyeral efforts, and raiſed large contri- 
butions towards the importation of this 
wooden Madamoiſeile. „ 
Whether the veſſel they ſet out was 
loſt or taken, or whether it's cargo was 
ſeized on by the officers of the cuſtom - 
houſe as a piece of contraband goods, I 
have not yet been able to learn ; it is, 
however, certain, their firſt attempts were 
without ſucceſs, to the no ſmall diſap- 


pointment of our whole female world; 
but as their conſtancy and application, | 
# a matter of ſo great importance, can Covent Garden, 


\ - 


| habited after the manner of the moſt. 


Ovid. MET. LIB. iv. VER. 428, 


RECEIVE INSTRUCTION FROM AN ENEMY, 


never be ſufficiently commended, I am 8 
glad to find, that in ſpite of all oppo- 
ſition, they have at length carried their 


point, of which J received advice by the 
FWO following letters. FRE OD 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


I Am ſo great a lover of whatever is 


French, that I lately diſcarded an 


humble admirer, becauſe he neither 
_ ſpoke that tongue, nor drank claret. 1 
have long bewailed, in ſecret, the cala- 


mities of my ſex during the war, in 


all which time we have laboured under 


the inſupportable inventions of Engliſh 
tirewomen, who, though they ſome- 
times-copy indifferently well, can never 


compoſe with that gout they do in 


France. | 


I was almoſt in deſpair of ever more 


ſeeing a model from that dear country, 


when laſt Sunday I overheard a lady in 
the next pew to me, whiſper another 


that at the Seven-Stars in King Street, 
there was a Mada, 
3 
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Yrom Pati. Wer 
l was in the utmoſt impatience.during 
the remaining part of the ſervice; and as 
ſoon as ever it was over, having learnt 
the milliner's addreſſe, T went directly 
to her houſe in King Street, but was 
told that the French lady was at a per- 
ſon of quality's in Pall Mall, and would 
not be back again until very late that 
night. I was therefore obliged to re- 
new my viſit early this morning, and 
Had then a full view of the dear moppet 
from head to foot. | 5 
Voou cannot imagine, worthy Sir, 
” how ridiculouſly I find we have all 
been truſſed up during the war, and 
how infinitely the French 4reſs excels 
OS ß io ng Foo. 
The mantua has no leads in the 


ſleeves, and I hope we are not lighter 


than the French ladies, ſo as to want that 
Ekindof ballaſt; the petticoat hasno whale- 
bone, but ſits with an air altogether gal- 
Jant and degagẽ ; the coiffureis inexpreſſi- 

. bly pretty, and in ſhort, the whole dreſs 
has a thouſand beauties in it, which TI 
would not have as yet made too public. 
I thought fit, however, to give this 
notice, that you may not be ſurpriſed 


at my appearing 4 la mode de Paris on 


the next birth-night. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, | 
N TERAuINTA. 


Within an hour after I had read this 
letter, I received another from the owner 


of the puppet. 


V 3 

ON Saturday laſt, being the 12th in- 
A ſtant, there arrived at my houſe in 
King Street, Covent Garden, a French 
baby for the year 1712. I have taken 
the utmoſt care to have her dreſſed by 
the moſt celebrated tire-women and 


mantua-makers in Paris; and do not 
find that I have any reaſon to be ſorry 


for the expence I have been at in her 


cloaths and importation : however, as 


J know no perſon who is fo good ajudge 


of dreſs as yourſelf, if you pleaſe to call 


| _ my houſe in your way to the city, 


and take a view of her, I pronyfe to 


amend whatever you ſhall diſapprove in 
© your next paper, before I exhibit her as 
a pattern to the public. I am, Sir, 


your moſt humble admirer, and moſt 


obedient ſervant, gs 
„ BETTY CROSS-STITCH, 


' reaſon for the ſervice of my country 


prettily, with ſeveral ribbons ſtuck up 


| tray high, on which ſubje& having 


ner, that the two ends hung down 


the place of kiſſing-ſtrings in our ene- 


of her dreſs, as I was taking a view of 
it altogether, the ſhop-maid, who is a 


— 


* 


moiſelle completely dreſſed juſt come 


As I am willing to do any th'ng in 


women, and had much rather prevent 
faults than find them, I went laſt night 
to the houſe of the above-mentioned 
Mrs. Croſs-ſtitch. As ſoon as I en- 
tered, the maid of the ſhop, who, I 
ſuppoſe, was prepared for my coming, 
without aſking me any queſtions, in- 
troduced me to the little damſel, and 
ran away to call her miſtreſs. _ | 
ne puppet was dreſſed in a cherry- 
coloured gown and petticoat, with a 
ſhort working apron over it, whichdiſ- 
covered herſhape to the moſt advantage. 
Her hair was cut and divided ver 


and down in it. The milliner aſſured 
me, that her complexion was ſuch as 
was worn by all the ladies of the beſt 
faſhion in Paris. Her head was ex- 


long ſince declared my ſentiments, I 
ſhali ſay nothing more to it at preſent. 
I was alſo offended at a {mall patch ſhe 
wore on her breaſt, which I cannot ſup- 
pole is placed there with any good 
oo, Era on Lo ns 
Her necklace was of an immoderate 
length, being tied before in ſuch a man- 


to her girdle ; but whether theſe ſupply 


my's country, and whether our Britiſh 
ladies have any occaſion for them, I 
ſhall leave to their ſerious conſideration. 


After having obſerved the particulars 


pert wench, told me that Madamoiſelle 
had ſomething very curious in the tying 
of her garters; but as I pay due reſpect 
even to a pair of ſticks when they are 
under petticoats, Idid not examine into 
that particular. 1 | 
Upon the whole, I was well enough 
pleaſed with the appearance of this gay 
"9h and the more ſo becauſe ſhe was 
not talkative, a quality very rarely to be 
met with in the reſt of her country- 
women. . Ys wy f 
As I was taking my leave, the mil- 
liner farther informed me, that with the 
aſſiſtance of a watch-maker, who was 
her neighbour, and the ingenious Mr. 
Powel, ſhe had -alſo contrived another 
uppet, which by the help of ſeveral 
lirtle ſprings to be wound up within it, 
could move all it's limbs, and that ſhe 


nad ſent jt over to her correſpondent in 


Paris to be taught the various leanings 
| 8 5 


* 


and bendings of the head, the riſings 
of the boſom, the courteſy and re- 
covery, the genteel trip, and the agree- 
able jet, as they are now practiſed at the 
court of France.” | ; 

| She added that ſhe hoped ſhe might 
depend upon having. my encourage- 
ment as ſoon as it arrived: but as this 


SZr 


was a petition of too great importance 


to be anſwerea extempore, I left her 
without reply, and made the beſt of my 


way to Will Honeycomb's lodgings, | 


without whoſe advice I never com- 


municate any thing to the public of this 


nature. 


* 


Ne CCLAXVINL FRIDAY, JANUARY 8. 


—SERMONES EGO MALLEM 
REPENTES PER HUMUM ——— 


© RATHER CHOOSE A LOW AND CREEPIHG_STILE, 


Mk. SPECTATOR, 
a 8185 a 1355 . 
X 7 OURhaving done conſiderable ſer- 
be” rs in this great city, by rectify- 
ing the diſorders of families, and ſeveral 
wives having preferred your advice and 
directions to thoſe of their huſbands, 
emboldens me to apply to you at this 


time. I am a ſhop-keeper, and though 
but a young man, I find by experience 
that nothing but the utmoſt diligence 


both of huſband and wife, among trad- 


ing people, can keep affairs in any tolera- 


ble order. My wife at the beginning of 
our eſtabliſhment ſhewed herſelf very 
aſſiſting to me in my buſineſs as much as 
could lie in her way, and I have reaſon 
to believe it was with her inclination; 
but of late ſhe is got acquainted with a 
ſchoolman, who values. himſelf for his 
great knowledge in the Greek tongue. 
He entertains her frequently in the ſhop 
with diſcourſes of the beauties and ex- 
cellencies of that language, and repeats 
to her ſeveral paſſages out of the Greek 
poets, wherein he tells her there is un- 
ſpeak able harmony and agreeable ſoungs 


that all other languages are wholly unac- 


quainted with. He has fo infatuated 
her with his jargon, that inſtead of 
uſing her former diligence in the ſhop, 
ſhe now neglects the affairs of the houſe, 
ind is wholly taken up with her tutor in 
learning by heart ſcraps of Greek, 
which the vents upon all occaſions. 
She told me ſome days ago, that 


whereas I ute ſome Latin inſcrip- 


tions in my ſhop, ſhe adviſed me with a 


peat deal of concern to have them 


changed into Greek; it being a language 
leſs underſtood, would be more con- 
formable to the myſtery of my profeſſion; 


that our good friend would be aſſiſting 
to us in this work; and that a certain 


faculty of gentlemen would find them 
ſelves ſo much obliged to me, that 
they; would infallibly make my fortune: 
in ſhort, her trequent importunities up- 
on this and other impertinencies of the 


like nature make me very uneaſy; and 


if your remonſtrances have no more 
effect upon her than mine, I am afraid 
I ſhall be obliged to ruin myſelf to pro- 
cure her a ſettlement at Oxford with her 
tutor, for ſhe is already too mad for Bed- 
lam. Now, Sir, you ſee the danger my 
familyis expoſed to, and the likelihood of 
my wife's becoming both troubleſome 
and uſeleſs, unleſs her reading herſelf in 
your paper may make her reflect. She 
is ſo very learned that I cannot pretend 
by word of mouth to argue with her. 
She laughed out at your ending a paper 
in Greek, and ſaid it was a hint to wo- 
men of literature, and very civil not to 
tranſlate it to expoſe them to the vulgar. 
You ſee how it is with, Sir, your hum- 
ble ſervant. OL Eien, 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 


IF you have that humanity and com- 
paſſion in your nature that you take 
ſuch pains to make one think you have, 
you will not deny your advice to a diſ- 
treſſed damſel, who intends to be de- 
termined by your judgment in a mat- 
ter of great importance to her. You 
mult know then, there is an agreeable 
young fellow, to whoſe perſon, wit, and 
humour, no body makes an objection, 
that pretends to have been Ss in love 
with me. To this -I muſt add, whe. 
ther it proceeds from the vanity of my 
nature, or the ſceming ſincerity of my 
| | lover, 
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lover, I will not pretend to ſay, that 1 


verily believe he has a real value for me; 


which if true, you will allow may juſtly, 


ſhort, I am fo ſenſible of his good qua- 
lities, and what I owe to his paſhon, 

that I think I could ſooner reſolve to 
give up my liberty to him than any body 
| elle, were there not an objection to be 
made to his fortunes, in regard they do 
not anſwer the utmoſt mine may expect, 
and are not ſufficient to ſecure me from 
undergoing the reproachful phraſe, ſo 
commonly uſed, that ſhe has played the 
fool. Now, though I am one of thoſe 
few who heartily deſpiſe equipage, dia- 
monds, and a coxcomb, yet ſince ſuch 
oppoſite notions from mine prevail in 


the world, even amongſt the beſt, and 


ſuch as are eſteemed the moſt prudent 
people, I cannot find in my heart to 

reſolve upon incurring the cenfure of 
_ thoſe wile folks, which I am conſcious 
I ſhall do, if when I enter into a mar- 
ried ſtate, I diſcover a thought beyond 
that of equalling, if not advancing my 
\ Fortunes. Under this difficulty I now 
labour, not being in the leaſt deter- 


mined whether I ſhall be governed by 


the vain world, and the frequent ex- 
amples I meet with, or hearken to the 
voice of my lover, and the motions I 
find in my heart in favour of him. Sir, 
your opinion and advice in this affair, 
is the only thing I know can turn the 
balanee; and which I earneſtly intreat 
I may receive ſoon; for until I have 
your thoughts upon it, I am engaged 
not to give my ſwain a final diſ- 
) 15 
Beſides the particular obligation you 
vrill lay on me, by giving this ſubject 


room in one of your papers, it is poſ- 
fible it may be of uſe to ſome others of 


my ſex, who will be as grateful tor the 
favour as, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


_ FLORINDA, 


forme 


THE SPECTATOR. 
P. 8. To tell you the truth, I am 


married to him already, but pray ſay 


- ſomething to juſtify me. 
augment his merit with his miſtreſs. In © N50 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


yo U will forgive us profeſſors of 


muſic if we make a ſecond appli- 
cation to you, in order to promote our 
deſign of exhibiting entertainments of 
8 5 in York Buildings. It is induſ. 


triouſly inſinuated that our intention is 


to deſtroy operas in general, but we beg 
of you to inſert this plain explanation 
of ourſelves in your paper. Our pur- 
poſe is only to improve our circum- 
ſtances, by improving the art which we 
profeſs. We lee it utterly deſtroyed at 
preſent, and as we were the perſons who 
introduced operas,we think it a ground- 
leſs imputation that we ſhould fet up 
againſt the opera itſelf. What we pre- 
tend to aſſert is, that the fongs of diffe- 


rent authors injudiciouſly put together, 
and a foreign tone and manner which 


are pas a in every thing now per- 
amongſt us, has put muſic itſelf 
to a ſtand ; inſomuch that the ears of the 


people cannot now be entertained with | 


any thing but what has an impertinent 
gaiety, without any juſt ſpirit, or a lan- 


guiſhment of notes, without any paſſion |} 


of common ſenſe. We hope thoſe per- 
ſons of ſenſe and quality who have done 
us the honour to ſubſcribe, will not be 


aſhamed of their patronage towards us, 
and not receive impreſſions that patron- | 


iſing us is being for or againſt the opera, 
but truly promoting their own diverſions 
in a more juſt and elegant manner than 
has been hitherto performed. We are, 


Sir, your humble ſervants, 


 'Tromas CLAYTON. 
NicoLino HALV MN. 
CHARLES DIEUPART, 


There will be no performances in 


Vork Buildings until after that of the 
ſubſcription. „ | 
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* E have already taken a general 

\ . ſurvey of the fable and charac- 
ters in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. The 
parts which remain to be conſidered, 


the ſentiments and language. Before I 
enter upon the firſt of theſe, I muſt ad- 
vertiſe my reader, that it is my deſign, 
as ſoon as I have finiſhed my general re- 
fe&tions on theſe four. ſeveral heads, to 
give particular inſtances out of the poem 
which is now before us of beauties and 
imper fections which may be obſerved 
under each of them, as alſo of ſuch 
other particulars as may not properly 
fall under any of them. This Ithought 
fit to premiſe, that the reader may not 
judge too haſtily of this piece of criti - 
eiſm, or look upon it as imperfect, be- 
tore he has ſeen the whole extent of it. 
The ſentiments in an epic poem are 
the thoughts and behaviour which the 
author aſcribes to the perſons whom he 
introduces, and are juſt when they are 
conformable to the characters of the ſeve- 
tal perſons. The ſentiments have like- 
wiſe a relation to things as well as per- 
ſons, and are then e they are 
tuch as are adapted to the ſubject. If in 
either of theſe caſes the poet endeavours 
to argue or explain, to magnity or di- 
miniſh, to raile love or hatred, pity or 
terror, or any other paſſion, we ought 


makes uſe of are proper for thoſe ends. 
Homer is cenſured by the critics for his 
defect as to this particular in ſeveral 
parts of the Iliad and Odyſſey, though 
at the ſame time thoſe, who have treated 
this great poet with candour, have at- 
tbuted this defect to the times in which 
be lived. It was the fault of the age, 
aud not of Homer, if there wants that 


nw appears in the works of men of a 
much inferior genius. Beſides, if there 
are blemiſhes in any particular thoughts, 
there is an infinite beauty in the greateſt 
part of them. In ſhort, if there are 
many poets who would not have fallen 


Tur SPECTATOR, 


according to Ariſtotle's method, are 


elicacy in ſome of his ſentiments, which 
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1 - | REDDERE PERSONA 8CIT CONVENIENTIA CUTQUEs 


| Hor, Ars PoET, VER. 316. 


Mk KNOWS WAT. BEST BEFITS EACH CHARACTER, 


into the meanneſs of ſome of his ſenti- 


ments, there are none who could have 


riſen up to the greatneſs of others. Vir- 


gil has excelled all others in the pro- 


riety of his ſentiments. Milton ſhines 
ikewiſe very much in this particular: 
nor muſt we omit one conſideration which 
adds to his honour and reputation. Ho- 


mer and Virgil introduced perſons whoſe 


characters are commonly known among 
men, and ſuch as are to be met with ei- 
ther in hiſtory, or in ordinary converſa- 
tion. Milton's characters, moſt of them, 
lie out of nature, and were to be formed 
purely by his own invention. It ſhews 
a greater genius in Shakeſpeare to have 
drawn his Calyban, than his Hotſpur 

or Julius Cæſar: the one was to be "4 
plied out of his own imagination, where- 
as the other might have been formed 

Upon tradition, hiſtory, and obſeryation. 
It was much eaſier, therefore, for Ho- 
mer to find proper ſentiments for an aſ- 
ſembly of Grecian generals, than for - 
Milton to diverſify his infernal council 


with proper characters, and inſpire them 


with a variety of ſentiments. The loves 


of Dido and ZEneas are only copies of 


what has paſſed between other perſons. 
Adam and Eve, before the fall, are a 
different ſpecies from that of mankind, 
whoaredeſcended from them; and none 


but a poet of the moſt unbounded in- 
to conſider whether the ſentiments he 


vention, and the moſt exquiſite judg- 
ment,could have filled their converſation 
and behaviour with ſo mayy apt circum- 
ſtances during their ſtate of innocence. 

Nor is it ſufficient for an epic poem 
to be filled with ſuch thoughts as are 


natural, unleſs it abounds alfo with | 


ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this 
articular falls ſhort of Homer. He 
as not indeed ſo many thoughts that 
are low and vulgar; but at the ſame 
time has not ſo many thoughts that 
are ſublime and noble. The truth of 
it is, Virgil feldom riſes into very 
aſtoniſhing ſentiments, where. he is not 


fired by the Iliad. He every where 


charms and pleaſes us by the e 
| his 
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his hints from Homer. 

Milton's chief talent, and indeed his 
diſtinguiſhing excellence, lies in the ſu- 
blimity of his thoughts. There are 


every other part of poetry; but in the 


greatneſs of his ſentiments he triumphs 


over all the poets both modern and an- 
cient, Homer only excepted. It is im- 
poſſible for the imagination of man to 
diſtend itfelf with greater ideas, than 


thoſe which he has laid together in his 


firſt, ſecond, and ſixth books. The 
ſeventh, which deſcribes the creation of 
the world, is likewiſe wonderfully ſu- 
blime, though not ſo apt to ſtir up emo- 


tion in the mind of the reader, nor con- 


ſequently fo perfect in the epic way of 


writing, becauſe it is filled with leſs 
action. Let the judicious reader com- 


5 what Longinus has obſerved on 


everal paſſages in Homer, and he will 


find parallels for moſt of them in the 


5 Paradiſe Loſt. OE 


From what has been ſaid we may in- 
fer, that as there are two kinds of ſen- 
timents, the natural and the ſublime, 


which are always to be purſued in an 


Heroic poem, there are alſo two kinds 
of thoughts which are carefully to be 


avoided. The firſt are fuch as are af- 


fected and unnatural; the ſecond ſuch 


thing is juſt and natural. 


as are mean and vulgar. As for the 


firſt kind of thoughts, we meet with lit- 
tle or nothing that is like them in Virgil: 
he has none of thoſe trifling points and 
puerilities that are ſo often to be met 
with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic 
turns of Lucan, none of thoſe ſwelling 


ſentiments which are ſo frequent in 


Statius and Claudian, none of thoſe 
mixed embelliſhments of Taſſo. Every 


ments ſhew that he had a perfect inſight 


into human nature, and that he knew 
every thing which was the moſt proper 


to affect it. 


Mr. Dryden has in obe places, 
which J may hereafter take notice of, 
miſrepreſented Virgil's way of thinking 


as to this particular, in the tranſlation 
he has given us of the ZEncid. I do 


not remember that Homer any where 
falls into the faults above-mentioned, 
which were indeed the falſe refinements. 


of later ages. Milton, it muſt be con- 
tefled, has ſometimes erred in this re- 
fpea, as I ſhali ſhew more at large in 


His ſenti- 


neœtes, where he is repreſented as thrown 
overboard, and drying himſelf upon 2 


tainment. The only piece of pleaſanti) 


THE SPECTATOR, 
bis own genius ; but ſeldom elevates and 
tranſports us where he does not fetch 


another paper; though conſidering how 
all the poets of the age in which he writ 


were infected with this wrong way of 


thinking, he is rather to be admired that 
he did not give more into it, than that 


he did ſometimes comply with the vici- 
others of the moderns who rival him in 


ous taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much 
among modern writers. 2 

But ſince ſeveral thoughts may be na- 
tural which are low and grovelling, an 
epic poet ſhould not only avoid ſuch ſen. 
timents as are unnatural or affected, but 
alſo ſuch as are mean and vulgar. Ho- 
mer has opened a great field of raillery 
to men of more deny than greatneiz 
of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome of 
his ſentiments. But, as I have before 
ſaid, theſe are rather to be imputed to 
the ſimplicity of the age in which he 
lived; to which I may alſo add, of that 
which he deſcribed, than to any imper- 
fection in that divine poet. Zoilus, 
among the ancients, and Monſieur Per- 
rault, among the moderns, puſhed their 
ridicule very far upon him, on account 
of ſome ſuch ſentiments. There is no 
blemiſh to be obſerved in Virgil under 
this head, and but a very few in Milton, 

I ſhall give but one inſtance of this 
impropriety of thought in Homer, and 
at the ſame time compare it with an in- 
ſtance of the ſame nature, both in Vir- 
gil and Milton, Sentiments, which 
raiſe laughter, can very feldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whoſe buſineſs it is to excite paſ- 
fions of a much nobler nature. Homer, 
however, in his character of Vulcan 
and Therſites, in his tory of Mars and 
Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and 
in other paſſages, has been obſerved to 
have lapſed into the burleſque character, 
and to have departed from that ſerious 
air which ſeems eſſential to the magn!- 
ficence of an epic poem. I remember 
but one laugh in the whole ZEneid, 
which riſes in the fifth book, upon Mo- 


rock. But this piece of mirth is ſo well 
timed, that the ſevereſt critic can have 
nothing to ſay againſt it; for it is in the 
book of games and diverſions, where 
the reader's mind may be ſuppoſed to be 
ſufficiently relaxed for ſuch an enter 


in Paradiſe Loſt, is where the evil ſpirits 
are deſcribed as rallying the angels upon 
the ſucceſs of their new-invented arti” 


lery. This paſſage I look upon wy 


Ones. 


———Satan beheld their plight, 
And to his mates thus in derifion call'd. 


O friends, why come not on thoſe victors 


proud! 


Fre- while they fierce were coming, and 


© when we 

© To entertain them fair with open front, 

© And breaſt, (what could we more ?) pro- 
© pounding terms 


, compeſition, ſtraight they chang'd their 


© minds, 
6 Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell 
As they would dance: yet for a dance they 
ſeem'd 


© Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 


" THE SPECTATOR, 


the moſt exceptionable in the whole 
poem, as being nothing elſe but a ſtring 
qf puns, and thoſe too very indifferent 


© For joy of offer d peace; but I ſuppoſe i 


© If our propoſals once again were heard, 
We ſhould compel them to a quick reſult.” 


To whom thus Belial in like gameſome 


mood : | 


© Leader, the terms we fent were terms of 


1 weight, 


home; 


Lo ..) 


And fumbled many : who receives them 
© right, | 

Had need from head to foot well underfland ; 

Not urderſtand, this gift they have beſides, 

They ſhew us when our foes walk not 
© upright” . 

Thus they among themſelves in pleaſant 
vein 


Stood ſ COoffing-——— 


OT 
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PRINCIPIBUS PLACUISSE VIRIS NON ULTIMA LAUS EST» 


Hor. Er. xvII. LIB, I, VER. 35. 


To PLEASE THE GREAT 1S NOT THE SMALLEST PRAISE, 


HE deſire of pleaſing makes a man 
T agreeable or unwelcome to thoſe 
with whom he converſes, according to 
the motive from which that inclination 
ſing others ariſes from innate bene- 
nua vanity to excel, it's diſappoint- 
t is no leſs certain. What we call 
greeable man, is he who is endowed 
u the natural bent to do acceptable 
gꝗs from a delight he takes in them 
ely as ſuch; and the affectation of 
character is what conſtitutes a fop. 
vider theſe leaders one may draw up 
all thoſe who make any manner of fi- 
Sure, except in dumb ſhow. A ra- 
tional and fele& converſation is com- 
poſed of perſons, who have the talent 
of pleaſing with delicacy of ſentiments 
lowingfrom habittalchaſtityofthought; 
but mixed company is frequently made 
N of pretenders to mirth, and is uſu- 
ally peſtered with conſtrained, obſcene, 
and painful witticiſms. Now and then 
jou meet with a man, ſo exactly form- 
« for pleaſing, that it is no matter what 
he is doing or ſaying, that is to ſay, 
that there need no manner of importance 
mit, to make him gain upon every 
body who hears or beholds him. This 
klicity is not the gift of nature only, 


pears to flow. If Your concern for 


nce, it never fails of ſucceſs; if 


_... CREECH, | 


but muſt be attended with happy cir- 
cumſtances, which add a dignity to the 


familiar behaviour which diſtinguiſhes 


him whom we call an agreeable man. 
It is from this that every body loves 
and efteems Polycarpus. He is in the 
vigour of his age and the gaiety of life, 


but has paſſed through very conſpicuous 


ſcenes in it; though no ſoldier, he has 


ſhared the danger, and acted with great 


gallantry and generoſity on a deciſive 
day of battle. To have thoſe qualities 
which only made other men conſpicuous 


in the world as it were ſupernumerary 


to him, is a circumſtance which gives 


weight to his moſt indifferent actions; 


for as a known credit is ready caſh to a 
trader, ſo is acknowledged merit im- 
mediate diſtinction, and ſerves in the 


place of equipage to a gentleman. This 
renders Polycarpus gracetul in mirth, 
important in buſineſs, and regarded 
with love, in every ordinary occurrence. 


But not to dwell upon characters which 


have ſuch particular recommendations 


to our hearts, let us turn our thought 
rather to the methods of pleaſing which 


muſt carry men through the world who | 


cannot pretend to - ſuch advantages. 


Falling in with the particular humour 
or manner of one above you, abſtracted 


from the general rules of good behavi- 
TE . 


Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd | 


Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
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our, is the life of a ſlave. A paraſite 
differs in nothing from the meaneſt ſer- 
vant, but that the footman hires him- 
ſelf for bodily labour, ſubjected to go 
and come at the will of his maſter, but 
the other gives up his very ſoul: he is 
proſtituted to ſpeak, and profeſſes to 


think after the mode of him whom he 


courts. This ſervitude to a patron, in 
an honeſt nature, would be more griev- 
ous than that of wearing his livery ; 
therefore we will ſpeak of thoſe methods 
only, which are worthy and ingenuous. 
The happy talent of pleaſing either 
| thoſe above you or below you, ſeems to 
be wholly owing to the opinion they 
have of your ſincerity. This quality is 
to attend the agreeable man in all the 
actions of his life; and I think there 


need no more be ſaid in honour of it, 


than that it is what forces the approba- 
tion. even of your opponents. The 
guilty man has an honour for the judge 


who with juſtice pronounces againſt him 


the ſentence of death itſelf. The au- 
thor of the ſentence at the head of this 
paper, was an- excellent judge of human 
life, and paſſed his own in company the 
moſt agreeable that ever was in theworld. 
Auguſtus lived amongſt his friends as if 
he had his fortune to make in his own 
court: candour and affability, accom- 
panied with as much power as ever 
mortal was veſted with, were what made 
him in the utmoſt manner agreeable 
among a ſet of admirable men, who had 
thoughts too high for ambition, and 
views too large to be gratified by what 


he could give them in the diſpoſal of an 


empire, without the pleaſures of their 
mutual converſation. A certain una- 

nimity of taſte and judgment, which is 
natural to all of the ſame order in the 


| ſpecies, was the band of this ſociety ; 


and the emperor aſſumed no figure in it, 
but what he thought was his due from 
his private talents and qualifications, as 


5 they contributed to advance the plea- 


fures and ſentiments of the company. 
Cunning people, hypocrites, all who 
are but half virtuous, or half wiſe, are 
incapable of taſting the refined pleaſure 
of ſuch an equal company as could 
_ Wholly exclude the regard of fortune in 
their converſations. Horace, in the 
diſcourſe from whence I take the hint 


of the preſent ſpeculation, lays down 


excellent rules for conduct in conver- 
ſation with men of power; but he ſpeaks 


it with an air of one who had no need 


— 


- \ a 


lantries he had lately 


THE SPECTATOR, 


of ſuch an application for any thing 


which related to himſelf. It ſhews he 


underſtood what it was to be a ſkilful 
courtier, by juſt admonitions againſt 
importunity, and ſhewing how forcible 
it was to ſpeak modeſtly of your own 
wants. There is indeed ſomething ſo 
ſhameleſs in taking all opportunities to 
ſpeak of your own atfairs, that he who 
is guilty of it towards him on whom he 
depends, fares like the beggar, who 
expoſes his ſores, which inſtead of moy. 
ing compaſſion makes the man he begs 
of turn away from the object. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, 
but I remember about ſixteen years ago 
an honeſt fellow, who ſo juſtly under. 
ſtood how diſagreeable the mention or 
appearance of his wants would make 


him, that I have often reflected upon 
him as a counterpart of Irus, whom I 


have formerly mentioned. This man, 
whom I have miſſed for ſome years in 
my walks, and have heard was ſome 
way employed about the army, made it 
a maxim, that good wigs, delicate linen, 
and a chearful air, were to a poor de- 
pendent the {ame that working-tools are 
to a poor artificer. It was no {mall en- 
tertainment to me, who knew his cir- 
cumitances, to fee him, who had faſted 
two days, attribute the thinneſs they 
told him of to the violence of ſome gal- 
| been guilty of, 
The ſkilful diffembler carried this on 
with the utmoſt addreſs ; and if any 
ſuſpected his affairs were narrow, it was 
attributed to indulging himſelf in ſome 
faſhionable vice rather than an irre- 
proachable poverty, which ſaved his 
credit with thoſe on whom he depended. 
The main art is to be as little trouble- 
ſome as you can, and make all you hope 
for come rather as a favour from your 
patron than claim from you. But I am 
here prating of what is the method ot 


pleaſing ſo as to ſucceed in the world, } 


when there are crowds who have, in 
city, town, court, and country, arrived 
at conſiderable acquiſitions, and yet 
ſeem incapable of acting in any conſtant 
tenor of life, but have gone on trom 
one ſucceſsful error to another: there- 
fore I think I may ſhorten this enquix) 
after the method of pleaſing ; and as the 
old beau ſaid to his ſon, once for all— 
Pray, Jack, be a fine gentleman,” lo 
may I, to my reader, abridge my in- 


ſtructions, and finiſh the art of pleaungy 


in a word Be rich. 


* 
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TTAVING already given an account 


of the diſſection of a Beau's Head, 

with the ſeveral diſcoveries made on that 
occaſion; I ſhall here, according to my 
promiſe, enter upon the diſſection of a 
Coquette's Heart, and communicate to 
the public ſuch part icularities as we ob- 
ſerved in that curious piece of anatomy. 
I ſhould perhaps have waved this un- 
dertaking, had not I been put in mind 
of my promiſe by ſeveral of my un- 
known correſpondents, who are very 
importunate with me to make an ex- 
ample of the coquette, as I have already 
done of the beau. It is therefore in 
compliance with the requeſt of friends, 


that I have looked over the minutes of 


my former dream, in order to give the 
public an exact relation of it, which I 
hall enter upon without farther preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in 
this viſionary diſſection, told us, that 
there was nothing in his art more dith- 
cult than to lay open the heart of a co- 
quette, by reaſon of the many labyrinths 
and receſſes which are to be found in it, 


ay other animal. | 


the pericardium, or outward caſe of the 
heart, which we did very attentively ; 
and by the help of our glaſſes diſcerned 
in it millions of little ſcars, which ſeem- 
ed to have been occaſioned by the points 


rom time to time had glanced upon the 
outward coat; though we could not diſ- 
cover the ſmalleſt orifice, by which any 
of them had entered and pierced the in- 
ward ſubſtan ente. 


Every ſmatterer in anatomy knows 


heart, contains in it a thin reddiſh li- 
quor, ſuppoſed to be bred from the va- 
8 pours which exhale out of the heart, 

and, being ſtopped here, are condenſed 


mining this liquor, we found that it had 
mit all the qualities of that ſpirit which 


and which do not appear in the heart of 


He deſired us firſt of all to obſerve 


of innumerable darts and arrows, that 


that this pericardium, or caſe of the 


into this watery ſubſtance. Upon exa- 
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PECTORIBUS INHIANS SPIRANTIA CONSULIT EXTA.,- 


VIRCG. AN, Iv. VER, 64. 


ANXIOUS THE REEXING ENTRAILS HE CONSULTS. 


is made uſe of in the thermometer, to 
ſhew the change of weather. 

Nor mult I here omit an experiment 
one of the company aſſured us he him- 
ſelf had made with this liquor, which 
he found in great quantity -about the 
heart of a coquette whom he had for- 


merly diſſected. He athrmed to us, that 


he had actually incloſed it in a ſmall 
tube made after the manner of a wea- 
ther-glaſs; but that inſtead of acquaint- 
ing him with the variations of the at- 


moſphere, it ſhewed him the qualities 
of thoſe perſons who entered the room 
where it ſtood. He affirmed alſo, that 
it roſe at the approach of a plume of 


feathers, an embroidered coat, or a pair 
of fringed gloves; and that it fell as ſoon 
as an Ul- ſhaped periwig, a clumſy pair 


of ſhoes, or an untaſhionable coat, came 


into his houſe: nay, he proceeded ſo far 


as to aſſure us, that upon his laughing 


aloud when he ſtood by it, the liquor 


mounted very ſenſibly, and immediately 


funk again upon his looking ſerious. 


In ſhort, he told us, that he knew verx 
well by this invention whenever he had 
a man of ſenſe or a coxcomb in his 


room. | | 
Having cleared away the pericardium, 


or the caſe and liquor above- mentioned, 
we came to the heart itſelf. The out- 


ward ſurface of it was extremely ſlip- 
pery, and the mucro, or point, ſo very 


take hold of it, it glided through the 
fingers like a ſmooth piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twiſted in 
a more intricate and perplexed manner 


than they are uſually found in other 


hearts; inſomuch that the whole heart 
was wound up together in a Gordian 
knot, and muſt have had very irregu= 
lar and unequal motions, whilſt it was 
employed in it's vital function. | 
One thing we thought very obſerva- 
ble, namely, that upon examining all 


the veſſels which came into it or iſſued 
out of it, we could not diſcover any 


- 3.Y a com- 
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communication that it had with the 
tongue. | PA 

We could not but take notice like- 
wiſe, that ſeveral of thoſe little nerves in 
the heart which are affected by the ſenti- 
ments of love, hatred, and other pal- 
ſions, did not deſcend to this before us 
from the brain, but from the muſcles 
which lie about the eye. | 


.* 


Upon weighing the heart in my hand, 


1 found it to be extremely light, and 
conſequently very hollow, which I did 
not wonder at, when, upon looking into 

the inſide of it, I ſaw multitudes of 

cells and cavities running one within 
another, as our hiſtorians deſcribe the 
apartments of Roſamond's bower. Se- 
veral of theſe little hollows were ſtuffed 


with innumerable {forts of trifles, which 


I ſhall forbear giving any particular ac- 


count of, and ſhall therefore only take 
notice of what lay firſt and uppermoſt, 
which, upon our unfolding it, and ap- 
plying our microſcopes to it, appeared 
to be a flame- coloured hood. ENS. 
We are informed that the lady of this 
heart, when hving, received the ad- 
dreſſes of ſeveral who made love to her, 


and did not only give each of them en- 


couragement, but made every one ſhe 
converſed with believe that ſheregarded 
him with an eye of kindneſs; for which 
_ reaſon we expected to have ſeen the im- 
preſſion of multitudes'of faces among 
the ſeveral plaits and foldings of the 
heart; but to our great ſurpriſe not a 
fingle print of this nature diſcovered it- 
felt until we came into the very core 
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HOPES AND FEARS IN EQUAL BALANCE LAID» 


1 T is a lamentable thing that every 


1 man is full of complaints, and con- 
ſtantly uttering ſentences againſt the 
ficklenefs of fortune, when people gene- 
rally bring upon themſelves all the ca- 
lamities they fall into, and are conſtant- 


ly heaping up matter for their own ſor- 


row and diſappointment. That which 
produces the greateſt part of the delu- 
| 5 of mankind, is a falſe hope which 
people indulge with ſo ſanguine a flat- 
tery to themſelves, that their hearts are 


fantaſtic manner. The more I looke 
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and center of it. We there obſerved a 


little figure, which, upon applying ou: 
e 


glaſſes to it, appeared dreſſed in a very 
upon it, the more I thought I had os 
the face before, but could not poſſibly 
recollect either the place or time; when, 
at length, one of the company, wha 
bad examined this figure more nicely 
than the reſt, ſhewed us plainly by the 
make of it's face, and the ſeveral turn; 
of it's features, that the little idol which 
was thus lodged in the very middle of 
the heart was the deceaſed beau, whole 
head I gave ſome account of in my laſt 
Tueſday's paper.. 


As ſoon as we had finiſhed our dil. 


ſection, we reſolved to make an experi- 
ment of the heart, not being able to de- 
termine among ourſelves the nature of 
it's ſubſtance, which differed in ſo many 
particulars from that of the heart in 


other females. Accordingly we laid it 


into a pan of burning coals, when we 
obſerved in it a certain ſalamandrine 
quality, that made it capable of living 


in the midſt of fire and flame, without 


being conſumed, or ſo much as ſinged. 
As we were admiring this ftrange 
phænomenon, and ſtanding round the 
heart in a circle, it gave a moſt prodi- 


gious ſigh or rather crack, and diſperſed 
all at once in ſmoke and vapour. This 


imaginary noiſe, which methought was 


louder than the burſt of a cannon, pro- 


duced ſuch a violent ſhake in my brain, 


that it diſſipated the fumes of fleep, and 
left me in an inſtant broad awake, L 


\. Vir. EN. vill. VER. 580. 
| DavpeN. 
bent upon fantaſtical advantages which 


they had no reaſon to believe ſhould ever 
have arrived to them. By this unjuſt 


meaſure of calculating their happinels 


they often mourn with real affliction for 


imaginary loſſes.” When J am talking. 


of this unhappy way of accounting for 
ourſelves, I cannot but reflect upon 4 
particular ſet of people, who, in then 
own favour; reſolve every thing that 15 


poſſible into what is probable, and then 


reckon on that probability as on wa 
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muſt certainly happen. Will Honey- 
comb, upon my obſerving his looking 
on a lady with ſome particular atten- 
tion, gave me an account of the great 


Attreftes which had laid waſte that her 


very fir face, and had given an air of 


melancholy to a very agreeable perſon. 
© That lady and a couple of ſiſters of 
© her*s, were, ſaid Will, © fourteen years 
g ago, the greateſt fortunes about town 
but without having any loſs by bad 
* tenants, by bad ſecurities, or any da- 


mage by ſea or land, are reduced to 


very narrow circumſtances, They were 
gat that time the moſt inacceſſible 
© haughty beauties in town; and their 


« pretenſions to take upon them at that 


© unmerciful rate, were raiſed upon the 
following ſcheme, according to which 
© all their lovers were anſwered. 
Our father is a youngiſh man, but 
« then our mother is ſomewhat older, 
« and not likely to have any children; 
% his eſtate, being 8001. per annum, 
c at 20 years purchaſe, is worth16, oool. 
« Our uncle, who 1s above 50, has 
% 4061. per annum, which at the afore- 
5 ſaid rate is 8, oool. There's a widow 
© aunt, who has 10,0001. at her own 
„ diſpoſal left by her huſband, and an 
« old maiden aunt who has 6,0001. 
« Then our father's mother has goo l. 
per annum, which is worth 18,0001. 
« and 1,0001. each of us has of her 
% own, which cannot be taken from us. 


Father's 800 - 16,000 
Uncle's 400 3, ooo 


* 10, ooo | N 
Aire | 16,000 
£05000 J:---. | 


Grandmother 900 18,090 
Own 1,000 each 3,000 


Total 61,090 


v0 


“ This equally divided between us three 


„ amounts to 20,0001. each; an al- 


lowance being given for enlarge- 


© ment upon common fame, we may 


6% lawfully paſs for zo, ooo l. for- 
tunes.“ J en Cie Fay 


In proſpect of this, and the Know- 
© ledge of their own perſonal merit, 


* every one was contemptible in their 


1 


eyes, and they refuſed thoſe offers 
© which had been frequently made them. 
0 


Athe father is married again, and has a 


«© Theſe ſummed up together ſtand thus; 


But mark the end: the mother dies, 
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_ © ſon; on him was entailed the father's, 


uncle's, and {grandmother's eſtate. 
This cut off 42,0001. 


aunt married a tall Iriſhman, and with 


and left but enough to pay her debts 
and bury her; ſo that there remained 
for theſe three girls but their own 
1000], They had by this time paſſed 
fide of thirty ; and muſt paſs the re- 
mainder of their days, upbraiding 


money, and bewailing that virtue, 
ſenſe, and modeſty, arc had at preſent 


o 
c 
0 
= 
c 
g 
c 
- 
5 
a 
c 
« 
c 
( 
in no manner of eſtimation.” 


I mention this caſe of ladies before 


any other, becauſe it is the moſt irre- 
parable: for though youth is the time 
leſs capable of reflection, it is in that 
ſex the only ſeaſon in which they can 


advance their fortunes. But if we turn 
our thoughts to the men, we ſee ſuch 


crowds of unhappy from no other rea- 


jon, but an ill- grounded hope, that it 


is hard to ſay which they rather deſerve, 


our pity or contempt. It is not un- 


pleaſant to ſee a fellow, grown old in 


_ attendance, and after having paſſed half 


a life in ſervitude, call himſelf the un- 


happieſt of all men, and pretend to be 
diſappointed becauſe a courtier broke 
his word. He that promiſes himſelf any 


thing but what may naturally ariſe 
from his own property or labour, and 
goes beyond the deſire of poſſeſſing above 


two parts in three even of that, lays uß 
for himſelf an increafing heap of afflic- 


tions and diſappointments. There are 
but two means in the world of gaining 
by other men, and theſe are by being 


either agreeable or confiderable. The 


generality of mankind do all things for 


their own ſakes; and when you hope 
any thing from perſons above you, it 


you cannot ſay, I can be thus agreeable 
or thus ſerviceable, it is ridiculous to 
pretend to the dignity of being unfor- 
tunate when they leave you; you were 
injudicious, in hoping for any other 
than to be neglected for ſuch as can 


come within theſe deſcriptions of being 


capable to pleaſe or ſerve your patron, 


when his humour or intereſts call for 


their capacity either way. 

It would not methinks be an uſeleſs 
compariſon between the condition of a 
man who ſhuns all the pleaſures of life, 
and of one who makes it his buſineſs to 
purſue them, Hope in the recluſe 227 
VV A 


The maiden 


her went the 6,0001. The widowdied, 


their prime, and got on the wrong 


mankind that they mind nothing but 
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his auſterities comfortable, while the 


luxurious man gains nothing but un- 


eaſineſs from his enjoyments. What is 
the difference in the happineſs of him 
who is macerated by abſtinence, and his 


_ whois ſurfeited with excels? He who 


reſigns the world, has no temptation to 
envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is in 


conſtant poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind ; he 


who follows the pleaſures of it, which 
are in their very nature difappointing, 


kxemorſe, and confuſion. 


JANUARY 14, 1712. 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 


I Am a young woman, and have my. 


fortune to make, for which reaſon 
I come conſtantly to church to hear di- 
vine ſervice, and make conquelts : but 
one great hindrance in this my deſign is, 
that our clerk, who was once a gar- 


dener, has this Chriſtmas ſo oyer-decked 


the church with greens, that he has quite 


| ſpoiled my proſpect, inſomuch that J 


is in conſtant ſearch of care, ſolicitude, 


have ſcarce ſeen the young baronet 1 
dreſs. at theſe three weeks, though we 
have both been very conſtant at our de- 
votions, and do not fit above three pews 
off. The church, as it is now equip. 
ped, looks more like a green- houſe than 
a place of worſhip : the middle ifle is a 


very pretty ſhady walk, and the pews 


look like ſo many arbours on each {ide 
of it. The pulpit itſelf has ſuch cluſ- 
ters of ivy, holly, and roſemary about 
it, that a light fellow in our pew took. 


_ occaſion to ſay, that the congregation 


heard the word out of a buſh, like Moſes. 
Sir Anthony Love's pew in particular 
is lo well hedged, that al my batteries 
have no effe&t. I am obliged to ſhoot 
at random among the boughs, without 
taking any manner of aim. Mr. Spec- 
tator, unleſs you will give orders for 
removing theſe greens, I ſhall grow a 
very aukward creature at church, and 
ſoon have little elſe to do there but to 
ſay my prayers. I am in haſte, dear Sir, 
your molt obedient ſervant, _ 

fin Ns JENNY SIMPER, 
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PRES. PROLOG. VER. 10, 


NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION. | 


ET. UCTAN rallies the philoſophers in 


his time, who could not agree 
whether they ſhould admit riches into 


the number of real goods; the profeſſors 


of the ſeverer ſects threw them quite out, 


while others as reſolutely inſerted them, 
I am apt to believe, that as the world 
grew more polite, the rigid doc- 


trines of the firſt were wholly diſcarded ; 


and I do not find any one ſo hardy at 


preſent as to deny that there are very 


great advantages in the enjoyment of a 


plentiful fortune. Indeed the beſt and 
wiſeſt of men, though they may poſſibly 


deſpiſe a good part of thoſe things which 
the world calls pleaſures, can, I think, 


hardly be inſenſible of that weight and 


dignity which a moderate ſhare of wealth 


adds to their characters, counſels, and 
actions. „„ 


We find it is a general complaint in 


profeſſions and trades, that the richeſt 


members of them are chiefly encouraged, 
and this is falſely imputed to the ill- 


nature of mankind, who are ever be- 


5 


ENGLISsUH PROVERB, 


ſtowing their favours on ſuch as lei 
want them: whereas if we fairly conſi- 


der their proceedings in this caſe, we 


ſhall find them founded on undoubted 
reaſon: ſince ſuppoſing both equal in 
their natural integrity, T ought, in com- 
mon prudence, to fear foul play from 


an indigent perſon, rather than from 


one whoſe circumſtances ſeem to have 
placed him above the bare temptation 
of money. Ros | To 

his reaſon alſo makes the common- 


wealth regard her richeſt ſubjects, as 


thoſe who are moſt concerned for her 
quiet and intereſt, and conſequently 
fitteſt to be intruſted with her higheſt 
employments. On the contrary, Ca- 
tiline's ſaying to thoſe men of deſperate 
fortunes,who applied themſelves tohim, 
and of whom he afterwards compoſed 
his army, that (they had nothing to 
hope for but a civil war,” was too true 
not to make the impreſſions he detired. 
I é believe I need not fear but that 
what I have ſaid in praiſe of moneys 
— 5 —— WII 
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will be more than ſufficient with moſt 
of my readers to excuſe the ſubject of 
my preſent paper, which I intend as an 
eſſay on © the ways to raiſe a man's for- 
« tune, or the art of growing rich. 
The firſt and mol infallible method 
towards the attaining of this end, is- 
thrift : all men are not equally qualified 
for getting money, but it is in the power 


of every one alike to practiſe this virtue; 


and J believe there are very few perſons, 
who, if they pleaſe to reflect on their 
paſt lives, will not find that had they 
faved all thole little ſums which they 
have ſpent unneceſſarily, they might at 
preſent have been maſters of a compe- 
tent fortune. Diligence juſtly claims 
the next place to thrift: I find both 
theſe excellently well recommended to 
common uſe in the three following 
Italian proverbs : | 


Never do that by proxy which you 
can do yourlelf. | 

Never defer that until to-morrow 
which you can do to-day. 

Never neglect ſinall matters and ex- 
pences. 7 


A third inſtrument in growing rich, 
is method in buſineſs, which, as well as 
the two former, is alfo attainable by 
perſons of the meaneſt capacities. 

The famous De Wit, one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen of the age in which he lived, 
being aſked by a friend, how he was 
able to diſpatch that multitude of affairs 
inwhich he was engaged? replied, That 


his whole art conſiſted in doing one 


thing at once. It,” ſays he, © I have 
any neceflary diſpatches to make, I 
think of nothing elſe until thoſe are 
* finiſhed ; if any domeſtic affairs re- 
* quire my attention, I give myſelf up 


* wholly to them until they are ſet in 


C order, | 

In ſhort, we often ſee men of dull and 
phlegmatic tempers, arriving to great 
eſtates, by making a regular and orderly 
diſpoſition of their buſineſs, and that 
without it the greateſt parts and moſt 
lively imaginations rather puzzle their 
affairs, than bring them to an happy 


ilſue. 


From what has been ſaid, I think I 


may lay it down as a maxim, that every 
man of good common ſenſe may, if he 
pleaſes, in his particular ſtation of life, 
moſt certainly be rich. The reaſon why 
we ſometimes ſee that men of the greateſt 
capacities are not ſo, is either becauſe 


* 


they deſpiſe wealth in compariſon of 


ſomething elſe; or at leaſt are not con- 
tent to be getting an eſtate, unleſs they 
may do it their own way, and at the 
ſame time enjoy all the pleaſures and 
gratifications of lite. 

But beſides theſe ordinary forms of 
growing rich, it muſt be allowed that 
there is room for genius as well in this 
as in all other circuniſtances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money 


were long ſince very numerous, and 


though ſo many new ones have been 


tound out of late years, there is certainly 


ſtill remaining ſo large a field for in- 
vention, that a man of an indifferent 
head might eaſily fit down and draw up 
ſuch a plan for the conduct and ſup- 


port of his life, as was never yet once 


thought of. | 

We daily fee methods put in practice 
by hungry and ingenious men, which 
demonſtrate the power of invention in 
this particular. | | 

It is reported of Scaramouche, the 
firſt famous Italian comedian, that be- 
ing ut Paris and in great want, he be- 


thought himſelf of conſtantly plying 
near the door of a noted perfumer in 
that city, and when any one came out 
who had been buying ſnuff, never failed 


to deſire a taſte of them: when he had 
by this means got together a quantity 
made up of ſeveral ditferent ſorts, he 
ſold it again at a lower rate to the ſame 
perfumer, who finding out the trick, 


called it Tabac de mille fleurs, or Snuff 
of a thouſand flowers. The ſtory far- 


ther tells us, that by this means he got 


a very comfortable ſubſiſtence, until 
making too much hafte to grow rich, he 


one day took ſuch an unreaſonable pinch 
out of the box of a Swiſs officer, as en- 


gaged him in a quarrel, and obliged 


him to quit this ingenious way of lite, 

Nor can I in this place omit doing 
Juſtice to a youth of my own country, 
who though he is ſcarce yet twelve years 


old, has with great induſtry and appli- 


cation attained to the art of beating the 


grenadiers march on his chin. I am 
credibly informed that by this means he 


does not only maintain himſelf and his 


mother, but that he is laying up money 
every day, with a deſign, if the war con- 
tinues, to purchaſe a drum at leaſt, if 


not a pair of colours. | | 
I ſhall conclude theſe inſtances with 
the device of the tamous Rabelais, when 
he was at a great diſtance 'from TR 
| an 
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and without money to bear his expences 
thither. This ingenious author being 
thus ſharp ſet, got together a convenient 
quantity of brick-duſt, and having diſ- 
poſed of it into ſeveral papers, writ upon 
one, © Poiſon for Monſieur;' upon a ſe- 
cond, © Poiſon for the Dauphin ;* and 
on a third, © Poiſon for the King.“. 
Having made this provrſion for the royal 
family of France, he laid his papers to 
that his landlord, who was an inquiſt- 
tive man, and'a good ſubject, might get 
a ſight of them. | | 
The plot ſucceeded as he deſired: the 
hoſt gave immediate intelligence to the 
ſecretary of ſtate. The ſecretary pre- 
ſently ſent down a ſpecial meſſenger, 
who brought up the traitor to court, 
and provided him at the King's expence 
with proper accommodations on the 
Toad. As ſoon as he appeared, he was 
known to be the celebrated Rabelais, 
and his powder upon examination being 
ound very innocent, the jeſt was only 
laughed at; for which a leſs eminent 
_ droll would have been ſent to the gallies. 
Trade and commerce might doubtleſs 


be ſtill varied a thouſand ways, out of 


which would ariſe ſuch branches as have 
not yet been touched. 
Doily is ſtill freſh in every one's me- 
mory, who raiſed a fortune by finding 


it affirmed, that had not he diſcovered 
this frugal method of gratifying our 


pride, we ſhould hardly have beeen able 


to carry on the laſt war. 


The famous 
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I regard trade not only as highly ad- 
vantageous to the commonwealth in 
general, but as the moſt natural and 
likely method of making a man's for. 
tune, having obſerved, ſince my being a 
Spectator in the world, greater eſtates 
got about *Change, than at Whitehall 
or St. James's. I believe I may alſo 
add, that the firſt acquilitions are gene- 
rally attended with more fatisfaQtion, 
and as good a conſcience. | 

] muſt not however cloſe this eſſay, 
without obſerving that what has been 
{aid is only intended for perſons in the 
common ways of thriving, and is not 
deſigned for thoſe men who from low 
beginnings puſh themſelves up to the 
top of ſtates, and the moſt conſiderable 
figures in life. My maxim of ſaving is 
not deſigned for ſuch as theſe, fince no- 
thing is more uſual than tor thritt to 
diſappoint the ends of ambition; it be- 
ing almoſt impoſſible that the mind 


ſhould be intent upon trifles, while it is 


at the ſame time forming ſome grear 
deſign. | | 
I may therefore compare theſe men to 


a great poet, who, as Longinus ſays, 


while he is full of the moſt magnificent 
ideas, is not always at leiſure to mind 
the little beauties and niceties of his 


art. | 
dodut materials for ſuch ſtuffs as might at 
once be cheap and genteel. I have heard 


I would however have all my readers 
take great care how they miſtake them- 
ſelves for uncommon geniuſes, and men 
above rule, ſince it is very eaſy for them 
to be deceived in this particular. 
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' THEIR MIRTH TO SHARE, 1 ID MY BUSINESS WAIT, 


AN unaffected behaviour is without 
I queſtion a very great charm; but 
under the notion of being unconſtrained 
and diſengaged, people take upon them 
to be unconcerned in any duty of life. 
A general negligence is what they aſ- 
ſume upon all occaſions, and ſet up for 
an averſion to all manner of butineſs 
and attention. 
_* creature in the world, I have certainly 

© the worſt memory of any man living,” 
are frequent expreifions in the mouth of 
a pretender of this fort. It is a pro- 


© | am the careleſſeſt 


feſſed maxim with theſe people never to 


think; there is ſomething to ſolemn in 


reflection, they, forſooth, can never give 


themſelves time for ſuch a way of em. 
ploying themſelves. It happens often 


that this ſort of man is heavy enough in 


his nature to be a good proficient in 
ſuch matters as are attainable by in- 
duſtry; but alas! he has ſuch an ardent 
defire to be what he is not, to be too 
volatile, to have the favlts of a perſon 
of ſpirit, that he profeſſes himſelf the 
moſt unfit man living for any Hande 

0 


of application, When this humour en- 


ters into the head of a female, ſhe gene- 
rally. profeſſes ſickneſs. upon all oeca- * 
ſons, and acts all things with an indif- 


poſed air: ſhe. is offended, but her mind 
is too lazy to raĩſe her to anger, therefore 
ſhe lives only as actuated by a violent 
ſpleen. and gentle ſcorn. She has hard- 
ly curioſity to liſten to ſcandal of her 
acquaintance, and has never attention 
enough to hear them commended. This 
*FcCtation in both ſexes makes. them 


ain of being uſeleſs, and take a certain 


ide in their inſignificancy. 

Oppoſite to this folly is another no 
leſs unreaſonable, and that is the im- 
pertinence of being always in a hurry, 
There are thoſe who viſit ladies, and.beg 

ardon, before they are well ſeated in 
Nate chairs, that they juſt called in, but 
are obliged to attend buſineſs of import- 
ance elſewhere the very next moment; 
thus they run from place to place, pro- 
feſſing that they are obliged to be till 
in another company than that which 
they are in. 
juſt going ſomewhere elſe ſhould never 
be detained; let all the world allow that 
buſineſs is to be minded, and their at- 
fairs will be at an end. Their vanity 
1s to be importuned, and compliance 
with their multiplicity of affairs would 
effectually diſpatch them. The travel- 
ling ladies, who have half the town- to 
ſee in an afternoon, may be pardoned. 
for being in a conſtant hurry ; but it is. 
inexcuſable in men to come where they 


have no buſineſs, to profeſ s they abſent 


themſelves where they have. It has been 
remarked by ſome nice obſervers and 
critics, that there is nothing diſcovers 
the true temper of a perſon, ſo much as 
his letters. I have by me two epiſtles, 
which are written by two people of the 
different humours above- mentioned. It 
is wonderful that a man cannot obſerve 
upon himſelf when he fits dawn to write, 
but that he will gravely commit himſelf 
to paper the fame man that he is in the 
freedom of eonverſation. I have hard- 
ly ſeen a line from any of theſe gentle- 
men, but fpoke them as abſent from 
what they were doing, as they profeſs 
they are when they come into company. 
For the folly is, that they have perſuaded 
_ themſelves they really are buſy. Thus 
their whole time is ſpent in ſuſpence of 
the preſent moment to the next, and 
then from the next to the ſucceeding, 
which to the end of life, is to paſs away 
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with pretence-to. many things, and exe- 


cution of nothing, | 

gIRy: Be EA BINS 
PHE poſt is juft going out, and I have 
many other letters of very great im- 


portance to write this evening, but I 


could not omit making my compliments 


to you for your civilities to me when 
I was laſt in town, 


| It is my misfor- 
tune to be ſo full of buſinets, that 1 
cannot tell you a thouſand things which 


I have to ſay to you. F muſt deſire you, 


to communicate the contents of this ta 


no one living; but believe, me to be, 
with the greateſt fidelity, Sir; your moſt 


obedient humble fervant, 
0 STEHEN COURIER. 


eien, 


Hate writing, of all things in the 


X world; however, though I have drank 


the waters, and am told I ought not to 
uſe my eyes ſo much, I cannot forbear 
writing to you, to tell you I have been 


to the laſt degree hippect ſince I ſaw you. 


How could you entertain ſuch a thought, 
as that I ſhould hear of that filly fellow 
with patience? Fake my word for it, 
there is nothing in it; and you may be- 


lieve it when to lazy a creature as I am, 
undergo the pains to aſſure you of it, by 
taking pen, ink, and paper, in my hand. 


Forgive this, you know I ſhall not often 
I am. very much 


offend in this kind. 
your ſervant, | | 
| BRIDGET EITRERDOWN. 
The fellow is of your country; pr” y- 
thee ſend me word however whether he 
has fo great an eſtate. | 5 


MR. SPRCPATORy 


your yeſterday's Spectator. I muſt, beg 


of you to publiſh this as a public ad- 
monit ion to the aforeſaid Mrs. Simper, 


otherwiſe all my honeſt care in the diſ- 
E of the greens in the church will 


your leave lay before you the whole 


matter. I was formerly, as ſhe charges 


me, for ſeveral years a gardener in the 


county of Kent; but I muſt abſolutely - 


deny, that it is out, of any affection I 
retain for my old employment taat I 
have placed my greens ſo liberally about 


the church, but out of a particular 


ſpleen I conceived againſt Mrs. Simper, 
and others of the ſame ſiſterhood, ſome 


* 


5 JAR. 245 1712. Zee 
I Am clerk of the pariſh from whence 
Mrs. Simper ſends her complaint, in 


ave no effect: I ſhall therefore witk 
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Created thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunn'd, | 


nature in the writingsof thoſe authors 
| 1 ho 


$44 | 
time ago, As to herſelf, Thad one day venly object. In fine, ſhe extended her who 
| ſet the hundredth pſalm, and was fing. conqueſts fo far over the males, and atoni 
ing the firſt line in order to put the con- raiſed ſuch envy in the females, that If 
gregation into the tune, fhe was all the what between love of thoſe, and the jea- to bi 
while courteſying to Sir Anthony, in ſo louſy of theſe, L was almoſt the only noth! 
affected and indecent a manner, that the pellen that looked in a prayer-book all thou; 
indignation I conceived made me forget church-time. I had ſeveral projects in exprc 
myſelf ſo far, as from the tune of that my head to put a ſtop to this growing that 
pfalm to wander into Southwell tune, miſchief; but as I have long lived in whic 
and from thence into Windſor tune, ſtill Kent, and there often heard how the becol 
unable to recover myſelf, until I had Kentiſh men evaded the Conqueror, by tract 
with the utmoſt confuſion ſet anew one. carrying green boughs over their heads: throu 
Nay, I have often ſeen her riſe up and it put me in mind of practiſing this de- poet 
ſmile, and curteſy to one at the lower vice againſt Mrs. Simper. I find I himſfe 
end of the church in the midſt of a Glo- have preferved many a young man from ing. 
ria Patri; and when I have ſpoke the her eye-ſhot by this means: therefore nefles 
_ aſſent to a prayer with a long Amen, humbly pray the boughs may be fixed, ind 
uttered with decent gravity, ſhe has been until ſhe ſhall give ſecurity for her peace- offond 
rolling her eyes around about in ſuch. a able intentions. Your humble ſervant, 8 
manner, as plainly ſhewed, however ſhe | __ FRANCIS STERNHOLD, word 
was moved, it was not towards an hea- g | allo e 
| TRIES: | Ye but fe 
5 . ö | | howe' 
Ne CCLXXXV. SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, ſane 
En: 3 5 DEE; | : TT, by 3 | Embri 
NE, QUICUNQUE DEVUS, QUICUNQUE ADHIBEBITUR HEROS, Wit 
REGALT CONSPECTUS IN AURO NUPER ET OSTRO, _ By ere p 
MICE ET IN OBSCURAS HUMIII SERMORNE TABERNAS : SEE: 
AUT, DUM VITAT HUMUM, NUBES ET INANIA CAPTET, =— Mo fea 
= | 5 e Hok. Ass PoET. VER: 227, Our av 
RKUT THEN THEY DID NOT WRONG THEMSELVES SO MUCH, ; . 
TO MAKE A GOD, A HERO, OR F : «My. 
(8TRIPT OF. HIS GOLDEN CROWN, AND PURPLE ROBE) $5.6 
PESCEND TO A MECHANIC DIALECTS; 8 
Wok (TO AvoID SUCH MEANNESS) SOARING HIGH, | ä Th 
WITH EMPTY SOUND, AND AIRY NOTIONS, IT. RoSCOMMON. 3 
TF FAVING already treated of the And that in which he deſcribes Adam phraſe 
H fable, the characters, and ſenti- and Ee. | | an ora 
ments in the Paradiſe Loſt, we are in . | comm 
the laſt place to conſider the language; Adam the godlieſt man of men ſince born of anc 
and as the learned world is very much His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. dead! 
divided upon Milton as to this point, 1 It is plain, that in the forn -r of theſe Peet... 
hope they will excuſe me if Lappear par- paſſages according tothe natural ſyntax, guage 
ticular in we of my opinions, and in- the divine perſons mentioned in the firſt there 
cline to choſe who judge the molt ad- Ijne are repreſented as created beings; Virgil 
vantageouſly of the author. and that, in the other, Adam and Eve ſhock 
It is requiſite that the language of an are confounded with their ſons and reader 
Heroje poem ſhould be both perſpicuous daughters. Such little blemiſhes as theſe, that 0 
and ſublime, In proportion as either of hen the thought is great and natural, we nen 
theſe two qualities are wanting, the lan- e ſhould, with Horace, impute toa par- lteets 
guage is imperfe&t, Perſpicuity is the gdonable inadvertency, or to the weak- It i 
_ Het and moſt neceſſary qualification; geſs of human nature, which cannot at- languz 
inſomuch that a good-natured reader tend to each minute particular, and give dus, u 
ſometimes overlooks a little flip even in the laſt finiſhing to every circumſtance end it 
the grammar or ſyntax, where it is im- jn ſo long a work. The ancient critics mon 
poſſible for him to miſtake the poet's therefore, who were acted by a ſpirit of ſpeech 
lenſe. Of this kind is that paſſage in candour, rather than that of cavilling, much 
Milton, wherein he ſpeaks of Satan; invented certäin figures of ſpeech, on Ta 
bd and his Son except, purpoſe to palliate little errors of this "ng 
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who had ſo many greater beauties to 
atone for them. | | 
If clearneſs and perſpicuity were only 


to be conſulted, the poet would have 


nothing elſe to do but to clothe his 
thoughts in the moſt plain and natural 
expreſſions. But ſince it often happens 
that the moſt obvious phraſes, and thoſe 
which are uſed in ordinary converſation, 
become too familiar to the ear, and con- 
tract a kind of meanneſs by paſſing 
through the mouths of the vulgar; a 
poet ſhould take particularcare to guard 
himſelfagainf idiomatic ways of ſpeak - 


ing. Ovid and Lucan have many poor- 


nelſes. of expreſſion upon this account, 
as taking up with the firſt phraſes that 
offered, without putting themſelves to 
the trouble of looking after ſuch as 
would not only have been natural, but 
allo elevated and ſublime. Milton has 
but few failings in this kind, ef which, 


however, you may meet with ſome in- 
ſtances, as in the following paſſages. 


Embrios and Idiots, eremites and friers i 

Ke black, and gray, with all their trumpery, 
ere pilgrims roam X | 

A while diſcourſe they hold, 

Ns far Ieft dinner cool; when thus began 

Our author | 

© Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 


© The evil on him brought by me, will curſe | 


© My head, ill fare our anceſtor impure, 
Fer this w0e may thank Adam. — 


The great maſters in compoſition 
know very well that many an elegant 


an orator, when it has been debaſed by 
common uſe. For this reaſon the works 
of ancient authors, which are written in 
dead languages, have a great advantage 
over thoſe which are written in lan- 
guages that are now ſpoken. Were 
there any mean phraſes or idioms in 
Virgil and Homer, they would not 
ſhock the ear of the moſt delicate modern 
reader, ſo much as they would have done 
that of an old Greek or Roman, becauſe 
we never heard them pronounced in our 
lieets, or in ordinary converſation, 

It is not therefore ſufficient, that the 
language of an epic poem be perſpicu- 
0us, unleſs it be alſo ſublime. To this 
end it ought to deviate from the com- 
mon forms and ordinary phraſes of 
ſpeech. The judgment of a poet very 
much diſcovers itſelf in ſhunning the 
common roads of expreſſion, without 
ling into ſuch ways of ſpeech as may 
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ſeem ſtiff and unnatural; he muſt not 
ſwell into a falſe ſublime, by endea- 
youring to avoid the other extreme. 
Among the Greeks, ZEſchylus, and 


ſometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this 


fault ; among the Latins, Claudian and 
Statius ; and among our own country- 
men, Shakeſpeare and Lee. In theſe 
authors the affectation of greatneſs of- 
ten hurts the perſpicuity of the ſtile, as 
in many others the endeavour after per- 
ſpicuity prejudices it's'greatneſs, _ 


Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the idio- 
matic ſtile may be avoided, and the ſu- | 


blime formed, bythe following methods. 
Firſt, by the uſe of metaphors; ſuch are 
thoſe of Milton. V 


Imparadis d in one another's arms. 
————/\nd in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire 


The graſſy clods now cal 


Spangled with eyes 


In theſe and innumerable other in- 
ſtances, the metaphors are very bold but 
juſt; I muſt however obſerve that the 


metaphors are not ſo thick ſown in Mil- 
ton, which always ſavours too much of 

wit; that they never claſh with one ano- 
ther, which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, turns 
a ſentence into a kind of enigma or rid- 


dle; and that he ſeldom has recourſe to 


them where the proper and natural 


words will do as well. 


Another way of raiſing the language, 


and giving it a poetical turn, is to make 


_ uſe of the idioms of other tongues. Vir- 
phraſe becomes improper for a poet or 


g1l 1s full of the Greek forms of ſpeech, 
which the critics call Helleniſms, as Ho- 
race in his odes abounds with them 
much more than Virgil. 1 need not 
mention the ſeveral dialects which Ho- 
mer has made uſe of for this end. Mil- 


ton, in conformity with the practice of 
the ancient poets, and with Ariſtotle's 
rule, has infuſed a great manyLatiniſms, 


as well as Græciſms, and ſometimes 
Hebraiſms, into the language of his 
poem ; as towards the beginning of it, 


Mor did they not perceive the evil plight 


In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 


Vet to their gen'ral's voice they ſoog obey'd— 


© —— Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 


„The dark unbottom'd infinite abyſs, 


© And through the palpable obſcure find out 


© His uncouth way, or ſpread his airy flight _ 


© Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vaſt abrupt !* 
=—— both aſcend = 


In the viſions of God Boox 11. 
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and made the ſublimity of his ſtile equal 


ss far srrerarek. 


Under this freut may be reckoned the 


placing che atje&ive utter the fuhſtan- 
tive, the tran{pofition of words, the 


turning the adjective into a fubſtanti 


ve 
with ſeveral other foreign modes of 


Fpeech which this poet has naturalized 
to give his verſe the greater found, and 
throw it out of profe. . 

The third method mentioned by Ari- 
ſtotle is What agrees with the genius 


uf the Greek language more than with 
that of any other tongue, and is there- 
fore more ufd by Homer than by any 


other poet. I mean the lengthening of 


a phrale bythe addition of words, which | 
may either be inſerted or omitted, as 


alſo by the extending or contracting of 
particular words by the inſertion or 
omiſſion of certain {ylables. Milton 
has put in pradt ice this method of raiſing 
his language, as far as the nature of 
our tongue will permit, as in the paſſage 


above- mentioned, Eremile, ior What is 

- Hermit, in common diſcourſe. If you 

; =. A 2 1 Ln * ” * 
obſerve the meaſure of his verfe, he has 


with great judgment ſuppreſſed a fylla- 
ble in fevers] words, and fhfortened thote 


cf too fyflables into one, by'which me- 


thod, befittes the above- mentioned ad- 


wuntage, he has given a greater variety 
to his numbers. But this practice is 
more particularly remarkable in the 
names of perfons and of countries, as 

| Beelzebub, Heſſebon, and in many other 
particulars, wherein he has either chang- 
ed the name, or made uſe of that which 
is not the moſt commonly known, that 


he might the better depart from tlie lan- 


: | n the vulgar. 


e fame rex{on recommended to 


him ſeveral old words, which alfo makes 


his poem appear the more venerable, 
and gives it a greater air of antiquity. 

1 muſt Ilikewiſe take notice, that there 
are in Milton ſeveral words of his own 
coinmg, as cerberem, Miſcreated, bell. 
doom d, Embryon atoms, and many 


dbthers. If the reader is offended at this 


liberty in our Engliſh poet, I would re- 
commend him to a diſcourſe in Plutarch, 
which ſhews-us how frequently Homer 
has made uſe of the fame liberty. | 
Milton, bythe above-mentioned helps, 


and by the choice of the nobleſt words 


und phraſes which our tongue would af- 
ford him, has carried our language to a 
greater height than any of the Engliſh 
_ poets have ever done before or after him, 
to that of his ſentiments. 
I have been the more particular in 
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and the running of his verſes into d 
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thefe obſervations on Miltonꝰsiſtile, be- 
cauſe it is that part of him in which be 
appears the moſt ſingular. The re- 
marks T have here made upon the prac. 
tice of other poets, with my obſervations 
dut of Ariſtotle, will perhaps alleviate 
the prejudice which ſome have taken to 
his poem upon this account; though 
after all, T muſt confeſs that I think his 
ſtile, though admirable in general, is 
in ſome places too much ſtiffened and 
obſcured by the frequent uſe of thoſe 
metbods, which Ariſtotle has prefcribed 
for the raiſing of it. | 
This redundancy of thoſe ſeveral 
ways of fpeech, which Ariſtotle calls | 
foreign language, and with Which 
Mitton has ſo much enriched, and in 
ſome places darkened the language of 
his poem, was the more proper for his 
rt, becattfe his poem is written in blank 
verſe. Rhyme, without any other aſ- 
ſiſtance, throws the language off from 
proſe, and very often makes an indiffe- 
rent phraſe paſs unregarded; but where 
the verſe is not built upon rhymes, there 
pomp of ſound and energy of expreſſion, 
are indifpenſably neceſſary to ſupport 
the ſtile, and Keep it from falling into 
the flatneſs of as, Se 0 
Thoſe who have not a taſte for this 
elevationof ſtile, and are apt to ridicule 
a poet when he departs from the com- 
mon forms of expreſſion, would do wel 
to ſee how Ariſtotle has treated an an- 
cient author called Euclid, for his in. 
ſipid mirth upon this occaſion. Mr. 
Dryden uſed to call theſe fort of men 
2JJͤÜ0ofſf oo 
I ſhould, under this head of the lan- 
guage, conſider Milton's numbers, in 
which-he has made uſe of ſeveral elifion; 
that are not cuſtomary among other En 
gliſh poets, as may be particularly ob 
ſerved in his cutting off the letter Y 
when it precedes a vowel. This, aut 
ſome other innovations in the mealun 
of his verſe, has varied his numbers 1 
ſuch a manner, as makes them incapabi 
of ſatiating the ear, and cloying the read 
er, which the ſame uniform mealu 
would certainly have done, and whic 
the perpetual returns of rhyme = 
fail to do in long narrative poems. 
ſhall cloſe theſe reflections upon the |: 
guage of Paradiſe Loſt, with obfers! 
that Milton has copied after Homer | 
ther than Virgil in the length of his}Þ 
riods, the copiouſneſs of his phrat 
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TAC1T, ANN, E. 14. 2. An. 


'SPECIONS NAMES ARE LENT To COVER VICES, 


YORK, JAN. 18, 1712. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
12 not to inform a gentle- 
1 man of ſo juſt a taſte, whenever he 


pleaſes to uſe it; but it may not be amiſs 


to infoxm your readers, that there is a 
falſe delicacy as well as a true-one. True 
delicacy, as I take it, conſiſts in exact- 
neſs f judgment and dignity of ſenti- 
ment, or if you will, purity of affection, 
as this is oppoſed to corruption and 
groſſneſs. There are pedants in breed- 
ing as well as in learning. The eye that 
cannot bear the light is not delicate but 
fore. A good conſtitution appears in 


the ſoundneſs and vigour of the parts, 


not in the ſqueamiſhneſs of the ſtomach; 
and a falſe delicacy is affectation, not 
politeneſs. What then can be the ſtand- 
ard of delicacy but truth and virtue ? 
Virtue, which, as the ſatiriſt long ſince 
obſerved, is real honour; whereas the 
other diſtinctions among mankind are 
merely titular. Judging by that rule 


in my opinion, and in that of many of 


your virtuous female readers, you are 
ſo far from deſerving Mr. Courtly's 
accuſation, that you ſeem too gentle, 
and to allow too many excuſes for an 
enormous crime, which is the reproach 
of the age, and is in all it's branches 
and degrees expreſsly forbidden by that 
religion we pretend to profeſs; and 
whoſe laws, in a nation that calls itſelf 
chriſtian, one would think ſhould take 
place of thoſe rules which men'of cor- 
rupt minds, and thoſe of weak under- 
ſtandings, follow. I know not any 
thing more pernicious to good manners, 
than the giving fair names to foul ac- 


not that the difference between obſcene 
.and modeſt words expreſling the ſame ac- 
tion, conſiſts only in the acceſſaryidea, for 


there is nothing immodeſt in letters and 
ſyllables. Fornication and adultery are 


modeſt words; becauſe they expreſs an 
evil action as criminal, and ſo as to excite 


horror and averſion : whereas words re- 


preſenting the pleaſure rather than the 


fin, are for this reaſon indecent and diſ- 


honeſt. Your papers would be charge- 
able with ſomething worſe than indeli- 


cacy, they would be immoral, did * 6 


treat the deteſtable ſins of uncleanneſs in 
the ſame manner as you rally an im- 


pertinent ſelf- love, and an artful glance; 


as thoſe laws would be very unjuſt, that 


ſhould chaſtiſe murder and petty larceny 


with the ſame puniſhment. Even deli- 
cacy requires that the pity ſhewn to 
diſtrefſed indigent wickedneſs, firſt be- 
trayed into and then expelled the har- 
bours of the brothel, ſhould be changed 
to deteſtation, when we conſider pam- 
pered vice in the habitations of the 


wealthy. The moſt free perſon of 


quality, in Mr. Courtly's phraſe, that 


is, to ſpeak properly, a woman of 


figure who has forgot her birth and 
breeding, diſhonoured her relations and 


herſelf, abandoned her virtue and re- 
putation, together with the natural mo- 


deſty of her lex, and ritked her very foul, 
is ſo far from deſerving to be treated 
with no worſe character than that of a 
kind woman, (which is doubtleſs Mr. 
Courtly's meaning, if he has any) that 
one can ſcarce be too ſevere on her, in 


as much as ſhe ſins againſt greater re- 


ſtraints, is leſs expoſed, and liable to 
fewer temptations, than beauty in po- 
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tions: for this confounds vice and vir- verty and diſtreſs. It is hoped there- 
tue, and takes off that natural horror fore, Sir, that you will not lay aſide 
we have to evil. An innocent creature, your generous deſign of expoſing that 
who would ſtart at the name of ſtrumpet, monſtrous. wickedneſs of the town, 
may think it pretty to be called a miſ-  wheteby a multitude. of innocents are 


treſs, eſpecially if her ſeducer has taken 
care to inform ner, that a wnion of hearts 
4s the principal matter in the ſight of 
Heaven, and that the buſineſs at church 
is a mere idle ceremony. Who knows 


ſacrificed in a more barbarous manner 


than thoſe WS were offered to Moloch. 
The unchaſte are provoked to {ce their 
vice expoſed, and the chaſte cannot take 
into ſuch filth without danger of defile- 

105 | wo ment, 
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ment, but a mere Spectator may look 
into the bottom, and come off without 


partaking in the guilt. The doing ſo 


will convince us you purſue public good, 


and not merely your own advantage: 
but if your zeal ſlackens, how can one 


help thinking that Mr. Courtly's letter 


is but a feint to get off from. a ſubject, 
in which either your own, or the private 


and baſe ends of others to whom- you 


are partial, or thoſe of whom you are 
afraid, would not endure a reformation ? 
J am, Sir, your humble fervant and ad- 
mirer, ſo long as you tread in the paths 
of truth, virtue, and honour. 


TRIN, COL, CANTAB, JAN. I2, 1711-12. 


| MR, SPECTATOR, : | | 
TE is my fortune to have a chamber- 
a fellow, with whom, though I agree 


very well in many ſentiments, yet there 


is one in which we are as contrary as 


light and darkneſs. We are both in 
Iove: his miſtreſs is a lovely fair, and 
mine a lovely brown, Now as the praiſe 


of our miſtreſſes beauty employs much 
of our time, We have frequent quarrels 


g upon that ſubject, while each 


| faysall he can to defend his choice. For 


my own part, I have racked my fancy 


to the utmoſt ; and ſometimes, with the 
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DEAR NATIVE LAND, HOW DO THE GOOD AND WISE 


greateſt warmth of imagination, have 
told him, that night was made before 
day, and many more fine things, though 
without any effect: nay, lait night ] 
Tould not forbear ſaying ' with more 
heat than judgment, that the devil 
ought to be painted white. Now, my 


defire is, Sir, that you will be pleaſed 
to give us in black and white your opi- 


nion in the matter of diſpute between us; 
which will either furniſh me with fresh 
and prevailing arguments to maintaip 
my own tafte, or make me with leſs 
repining allow that of my chamber- 
fellow. I know very well that I have 
Jack Cleveland and Bond's Horace on 
my fide ; but when he has ſuch a band 
of rhymers and romance-writers, with 
which he oppofes me, and is fo con- 
tinually chiming to the tune of gold. 


en treſſes, yellow locks, milk, mar- 


ble, ivory, filver, ſwans, ſnow, daiſies, 
doves, and the Lord knows what; which 


he is always ſounding with ſo much 
vehemence in my ears, that he often 


puts me into a brown ſtudy how to an- 
twer him; and I find that I am in a fair 
way to be quite confounded, without 
your timely atliftance afforded to, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, | 

2 |  PHILOBRUNE, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29. 
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THY HAPPY, CLIME AND COUNTLESS BLESSINGS PRIZE ! 


. 1 Look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, 


that were I to chooſe of what religion 


I would be, and under what govern- 
ment I would live, I ſhould moſt cer- 


tainly give the preference to that form 
of religion and government which is 


eſtabliſned in my own country. In this 
point I think I am determined by reaſon 
and conviction; but if I ſhall be told 
that I am acted by prejudice, I am ſure 
It is an honeſt prejudice, it is a prejudice 


that ariſes from the love of my country, 


and therefore ſuch an one as I will al- 
ways indulge. I have in ſeveral papers 


endeavoured to, expreſs my ay and 


_ eſteem for the church of England, and 
deſign this as an eſſay upon the civil 


part of our conſtitution, having often 


entertained myielf with reflections on 
This ſubject, which I have not met with 
in other writers. | | 


That form of government appears to 
me the moſt reaſonable, which 1s moit 
conformable to the equality that: we find 
in human nature, provided it be con- 
ſiſtent with public peace and tranquilli- 
ty. This is what may properly be 
called liberty, which exempts one man 
from ſubjection to another, ſo far as the 
order and ceconomy of government will 
permit. „ Toy, 

Liberty ſhould reach every individual 


of a people, as they all ſhare one com- 
mon nature; if it only ſpreads among 


particular branches, there had better be 
none at all, ſince ſuch a liberty only 
agoravates the misfortune of thoſe who 
are deprived of it, by ſetting before them 
a diſagreeable ſubject of compariion. | 
This liberty is beſt preſerved, where 
the legiſlative power is lodged in ſeveral 
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perſons, eſpecially if thoſe perſons 5 
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of different ranks and intereſts; for 
| where they are of the ſame rank, and 
- conſequently have an intereſt to manage 
peculiar tothat rank, it differs but little 
trom a deſpotical government in a ſingle 
erſon. But the greateſt ſecurity a peo- 


perſons fo happily diſtinguiſhed, that by 


providing for the particular intereſts of 


for the-whole body of the people z or in 
other words, when there is no part of 
the people that has not a common in- 
tereſt with at leaſt one part of the legiſ- 
tors. 1 8 e 

If there be but one body of legifla- 
tors, it is no better than a tyranny; if 
there are only two, there will want a 
calling voice, and one of them muſt at 
length be ſwallowed up by diſputes and 
contentions that will neceſſarily ariſe 
between them, Four would have the 
fame inconvenience as two, and a 
greater number would cauſe too much 
confuſion, I could never read a paſſage 
in Polybius, and another in Cicero, to 
this purpoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure 
in applying it to the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, which it ſuits much better than 
the Roman. Both theſe great authors 
give the pre-eminence to a mixt govern- 
ment, conſiſting of three branches, the 
regal, the noble, and the popular. They 
had doubtleſs in their thoughts the con- 
ſitution of the Roman commonwealth, 
in which the conſul repreſented the 
king, the ſenate the nobles, and the tri- 
bunes the people. This diviſion of the 


was by no means ſo diſtinct and natural, 
as it is in the Engliſh form ob govern— 
meyt, Among ſeveral objections that 
might be made to it, I think the chief 
ue thoſe that affect the conſular power, 


which had only the ornaments without 
the force of the regal authority. Their 


number had not a caſting voice in it; for 
Wilch reaſon, if one did not chance to 
be employed abroad, while the other fat 


t home, the public buſineſs was ſome- 


limes at a ſtand, while the conſuls pull- 
td two different ways in it. Befides, I 


do not find that the confuls had ever a 


degative voice in the paſſing of a law, 
r decree of ſenate, ſo that indeed they 
"re rather the chief body of the geil: 


lf, or the firſt miniſters of ſtate, than a 


tint branch of the ſovereignty, in 


Much none can be looked upon as a part, 


CY * 
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ple can have for their liberty, is when 
the legiſlative power is in the hands of 


their ſeveral ranks; they are providing 


who are not a part of the legiſlature. 
Had the conſuls been inveſted with the 
regal authority to as great a degree as 
our monarchs, there would never have 


been any occalions for a dictatorſhip, 


which had in it the power of all the three 
orders, and ended in the ſubverſion of 
the whole conftitution. | 
Such an hiſtory as that of Suetonius, 
which gives us a {acceition of abſolute 
princes, is to me an unanſwerable argu- 
ment againſt deſpotic power. Where 
the prince is a man of wiſdom and vir- 
tue, it is indeed happy for his people 
that he is abſolute; but ſince in the com- 
mon run of mankind, for one that is 
wiſe and good you find ten of a con- 


trary character, it is very dangerous for 


a nation to ſtand to it's chance, or to 
have it's public happineſs or miſery de- 


pend on the virtues or vices of a ſingle 


perſon. Look into the hiſtory I have 


mentioned, or into any ſeries of abſolute, 
princes, how many tyzants muſt you 


read through, betore you come to an 
emperor that is ſupportable. But this 
is not all; an honeſt private man often 
grows cruel and abandoned, when con- 
verted into an abſolute prince. Give 2 
man power of doing what he pleaſes with 


impunity, you extinguith his fear, and 
conſequently overturn in him one of the 
great pillars of morality. This too we 


find confirmed by matter of fact. How 
many hopeful heirs apparent to grand 


empires, when in the poſſeſſion of them, 


have become ſuch monſters of luſt and 
cruelty as are a reproach to human 


three powers in the Roman conſtitution 


Some tell us we ought to make our 


governments on earth like that in heaven, 
which, ſay they, is altogether monarchi- 
cal and unlimited. Was man like his 


Creator in goodneſs and juſtice, I ſhould 


be for tollowing this great model; but 


where goodnets and juſtice are not eſſen- 


tial to the ruler, I would by no. means 
put myſelf into his hands to be diſpoſed 


of according to his particular will and 


pleaſure. _ -- VVV 
It is odd to conſider the connection 
between deſpotic government and bar. 


barity, and how the making of one per- 


ſon more than man, makes the reſt leſs. 
About nine parts of the world in ten 
are in the loweſt ſtate of ſlavery, and 


conſequently ſunk in the moſt groſs and 
brutal ignorance. Europ:an flavery is 


indeed a ftate of liberty, if compared 
with that which prevails in the other 
„ i three 
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three diviſions of the world ; and there- 


fore it is no wonder that thoſe who gro- 


vel under it have many tracks of light 
among them, of which the others are 
wholly, deſtitutee. 
Riehes and plenty are the natural fruits 
of liberty; and where theſe abound, 
learning, and all the liberal arts, will 
immediately lift up their heads and 
flouriſh. As a man muſt have no 
flaviſh fears and apprehenſions hang- 


ing upon his mind, who will indulge 
the flights of fancy or ſpeculation, and 


puſh his reſearches into all the abſtruſe 
corners of truth, ſo it is neceſſary for 


him to have about him a competency of 


all the conveniencies of life. 


is to provide himſelf with neceſſaries. 
This point will engroſs our thoughts 
until it be ſatisfied. If this is taken 


care of to our hands, we look out for 


Pleaſures and amuſements; and among 


2 great number of idle people, there will 


be many whoſe pleaſures will lie in read- 
ing and contemplation. Theſe are the 


two great ſources of knowledge, and 


as men grow wile they naturally love to 
communicate their diſcoveries; and 
others ſeeing the happineſs of ſuch a 
learned life, and improving by their 
converſation, emulate, imitate, and 


ſurpaſs one another, until a nation is 


filled with races of wiſe and under- 
ſtanding perſons. Eaſe and plenty are 
therefore the great cheriſhers of know- 


governments of the world have neither 


of them, they are naturally over-run. 


with ignorance and barbarity, In 


- repugnant it is to the 
ledge: and as moſt of the deſpotic 
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Europe, indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral 


of it's princes are abſolute, there are 


men famous for knowledge and learn. 


ing; but the reaſon is becauſe the ſub. 
jefls 


are many of them rich and wealthy, 


the prince not thinking fit to exert him. 


| ſelf in his full tyranny like the princes 


of the eaſtern nations, leſt. his- ſubjects 
ſhould. be invited to new-mould their 
conſtitution, having fo many proſpects 


of liberty within their view. But in all 


deſpotie governments, though a par. 


ticular-prince may favour arts and let. - 


ters, there is a natural degeneracy of 


mankind, as you may obſerve trom 
Auguſtus's reign, how the Romans loſt 


| themſelves by degrees until they fell to 
The firſt thing ever one looks after, 


an equality with the moſt barbarous 
nations that ſurrounded them. Look 
upon Greece under it's free ſtates, and 

ou would think it's inhabitants lived 
in different climates, and under different 


heavens, from thoſe at prefent ; to dif. 


ferent are the geniuſes which are formed 
under Turkiſh flavery, and Grecian 
C1715 ä 

Belades poverty and want, there are 
other reaſons that debafe the minds of 
men, who live under ſlavery, though I 
look on this as the principal. This 


natural tendency of deſpotic power to 


ignorance! and barbarity, though not 
inſiſted upon by others, is, I think, an 
unanſwerable argument againſt that 
form of government, as. it ſhews how 
od of mankind, 
and the perfection of human nature, 
which ought to be the great ends of 3 


civil inſtitutions. 
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—PAVOR EST UTRIQUE MOLESTUSs 


| BOTH FEAR ALIKE, 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


XXI N you ſpoke of the jilts and 


0 coquettes, you then promiſed 
to be Fery impartial, and not to ſpare 
even your own ſex, ſhould any of their 
| ſecret. or open faults come under your 
cognizance; which has given me en- 
. couragement to deſcribe a certain ſpecies 
of mankind under the denomination of 
male jilts. They are gentlemen who. 
do not deſign to marry, yet, that they 


Hor. Ep. vi. L. 1. vER. Ja, 


may appear to have ſome ſenſe of gal. 
lantry, think they muſt pay their de- 


voirs to one n fair; in order to 


vrhich they ſingle out from amongſt the 


herd of females her to whom they delign 
to make their fruitleſs addreſſes. This 
done, they firſt take every opportunity 
of being in her company, and then Never 
fail upon all occaſions to be particular 
to her, laying themſelves at her feet 


proteſting the reality of tbeir pal 


THE SPECTATOR, — 
with a thouſand oaths, ſoliciting a re- profeſſes rapture and admiration for the 
turn, and ſaying as many fine things woman to whom he addreſſes, and 
as their ſtock of wit will allow; and if dreads nothing ſo much as her conſent. 
they are not deficient that way, general- His heart can flutter by the force of 
ly iptak fo as to admit of a double in- imagination, but cannot fix from the 
terpretation; which the credulous fair force of judgment. It is not uncommon l 
is too apt to turn to her own advantage, for the parents of young women of ; 1 
ſince it frequently happens to be a raw, moderate fortune to wink at the addreſſes 5 f 
innocent, young creature, who thinks, of fribblers, and expole their children | 


all the world as ſincere as herielf, and to the ambiguous behaviour which Me- vi 
ſo her unwary heart becomes a eaſy lapiia complains of, until by the fond- TT! 
prey to thoſe deceitful monſters, who nes to one they are to loſe, they become b 


no ſooner perceive it, but immediate- incapable of love towards others, and 1 
ly they grow cool, and ſhun her whom by conſequence in their future marriage _—_ 
they before ſeemed {o much to admire, lead a joyleſs or a miſerable life. As | P4141 
and proceed to act the fame common- therefore I ſhall in the ſpeculations _ 
place villainy towards another. A cox- which regard love be as ſevere as TI ought 1 
comb fluſned with many of theſe in- en jilts and libertine women, fo will I BUST 
famous victories {hall ſay he is ſorry for be as little merciful to infignificant and 
the poor fools, proteſt and vow he never miſchievous men. In order to this, all | 
thought of matrimony, and wonder viſitants who frequent families wherein | 
talking civilly can be to ſtrangely miſ- there are young females, are forthwith OED © 
interpreted. Now, Mr. Spectator, you required to declare themſelves, or ab- 1 
that are a profeſſed friend to love, will, ſent from places where their preſence Þ 
I hope, obſerve upon thoſe who abuſe baniſhes ſuch as would paſs their time 
that noble paſſion, and raiſe it in in- more to the advantage of thoſe whom 
nocent minds by a deceitful affectation they viſit. It is a matter of too great 
of it, after which they defert the ena- moment to be dallied with : and I ſhall 
moured. Pray beſtow a little of your expect from all my young people a 
counſel to thoſe fond believing females ſatisfactory account of apnearances. 
who already have or are in danger of Strephon has from the publication 
broken hearts; in which you will oblige | hereof ſeven days to explain the riddle 
a great part of this town, but in a par- he preſented to Eudamia; and Chloris, 
ticular manner, Sir, your (yet heart- an hour after this comes to her hand, to 
whole) admirer, and devoted humble declare whether the will have Philotas, 
ſervant, 3 f waom a woman of no leſs merit than 

MELAIxIA. herſelf, and of ſuperior fortune, lan- 

| guiſhes to call her own, | 


Melainia's complaint is occaſioned, 
by fo general a tolly, that it is wonderful | ro THE SPECTATOR: 
one could ſo long overlook it. But this | F | „ 
falſe gallantry proceeds from an impo- sR, 
tence of mind, which makes thoſe who JIN CE ſo many dealers turn authors, 
are guilty of it incapable of purſuing D and write quaint advertiſements in 
what they themſelves approve. Many praiſe of their wares, one who froman 
a man wiſhes a woman his wife whom, author turned dealer may be allowed 
he dare not take for ſuch. Though no for the advancement of trade to turn au- 
one has power over his inclinations or thor again. I will not, however, ſet 
fortunes, he is a flave to common fame. up like ſome of them, for ſelling cheaper 
For this reafon I think M:lainia gives than the moſt able honeſt tradeſmen can; 
them too ſoft a name in that of male nor do I ſend this to be better known 
coquets. I know not why irreſolution for* choice and cheapneſs of china and 
| of mind ſhould not be more contempti- japan wares, tea, fans, muſlins, pic- 
ble than impotence of body; and theſe tures, arrack, and other Indian goods. 
; frivolous admirers would be but tender- Placed as I am in Leadenhall Street, - 


ö ly uſed, in being only included in the near the India Company, and the centre 
; ſame term with the inſufficient another of that trade, thanks to my fair cuſ- 
l way. They whom my correſpondent tomers, my warehouſe is graced as well 
14 ' 4 : : I £ ; j 
calls male coquets, ſhould hereafter be as the benefit-days of my plays and 
j ; % af . GW,” * * We 1 a "WA . ö 
called fribblers. A fribbler is one who operas; and the foreign goods I ſell 


44-4 ſeem 


wen . 
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ſeem no leſs acceptable than the foreign 


books I tranflated, Rabelais and Pon 


uixote: this the critics allow me; and 
while they like my wares they may diſ- 
praiſe my writing. But as it is not ſo 
well known yet that I frequently croſs 
the ſeas of late, and ſpeaking Dutch 
and French, beſides other languages, I 
have the conveniency of buying and im- 
porting rich brocades, Dutch atlas's, 
with gold and filver, or without, and 
other foreign ſilks of the neweſt modes 
and beſt fabrics, fine Flanders lace, 
linens, and pictures, at the beſt hand; 
this my new way of trade I have fallen 
into I cannot better publiſh than by an 
application to you. My wares are fit 
only for ſuch as your readers; and I 
woulc beg of you to print this addreis 
in your paper, that thoſe whoſe minds 
you adorn may take the ornaments for 


their perſons and houſes from me. This, 


Sir, if T may preſume to beg it, will be 
the greater tavour, as I have lately re- 
ceived rich ſilks and fine lace to a con- 
_ tiderable value, which will be fold cheap 
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fer a quick return, and as I have al(y 
a large ſtock of other goods. Indian 
ſilks were formerly a great branch of 
our trade; and ſince we muſt not ſell 


them, we mult ſeek amends by dealing 


in others. This I hope will plead for 
one who would leſſen the number of 
teazers of the mules, and who, ſuiting 
his ſpirit to his circumſtances, humbles 
the poet to exalt the citizen. Like a 


true tradeſman, I hardly ever look into 
any books but thoſe of accounts. To 


ſay the truth, I cannot, I think, give 
you a better idea of my being a down. 
right man of traffic, than by acknow. 
ledging I oftener read the advertiſc- 
ments, than the matter of even your pa- 
per. I am under a great temptation to 


take this opportunity of admoniſhing 
other writers to follow my example, and 


trouble the town no more; but as it is m 
preſent buſineſs to encreaſe the number 
of buyers rather than ſellers, I haſten to 
tell you that I aw, Sir, your moſt hum- 
ble and molt obedient ſervant, 

3 PETER MOTTEUX, 


Ni. CCLXXXIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 


VITE SUMMA' BREVIS SPEM NOS VETAT INCHOARE' LONGAM, 


LIFE'S SPAN FORBIPS US TO EXTEND OUR CARES, 
AND STRETCH OUR HOPES BEYOND OUR YEARS, 


T JPON taking my feat in a coffce- 
| houſe I often draw the eyes of the 


whole room upon me, when in the hot- 
teſt ſeaſons of news, and at a time per- 


haps that the Dutch mail is juſt come 
in, they hear me aſk the coffee- man tor 
his laſt week's bill of mortality: I find 


that I have been ſometimes taken on 


this occaſion for a pariſh ſexton, ſome- 
times tor an undertaker, and ſometimes 
for a doctor of phyſic. In this, how- 
ever, I am guided by the ſpirit of a phi- 
loſopher, as I take occaſion from hence 
to reflect upon the regular encreaſe and 
diminution of mankind, and conſider 
the ſeveral various ways through which 
we pals from life to eternity. I am 
very well pleaſed with theſe weekly ad- 
monitions, that bring into my mind 
ſuch thoughts as ought to be the daily 
entertainment of every reaſonable crea- 


ture; and can conſider with pleaſure to 


| myſelf, by which of thoſe deliverances 


or, as we commonly call them, diſtem- 


Hos. Oo, IV. 4, . VER. 15. 


Ca EECH. 


pers, I may poſſibly make my eſcape 
out of this world of ſorrows, into that 
condition of exiſtence, wherein I hope 
to be happier than it is poſſible tor me 
at preſent to conceive. | a 

But this is not all the uſe I make of 
the above-mentioned weekly paper. A 
bill of mortality is in my opinion an 
unan{werable argument tor a Provi- 
dence. How can we, without ſuppol- 


ing ourſelves under the conſtant care of 


a Supreme Being, give any poſſible ac- 
count for that nice proportion, which 
we tind inevery great city, between the 
deaths and births of it's inhabitants, 
and between the number of males and 
that of females, who are brought into 
the world? What elſe could adjuſt in 
ſo exact a manner the recruits of every 
nation to it's loſſes, and divide thelc 
new ſupplies of people into ſuch equal 
bodies of both ſexes? Chance could 
never hold the balance with ſo ſteady à 
hand. Were we not counted out by an 


intelligent 
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intelligent Superviſor, we ſhould ſome- 
times be over- charged with multitudes, 
and at others waſte away into a delart : 
we ſhould be ſometimes a populus vi- 
rerun as Florus elegantly expreſſes it, 


© x generation of males, and at others 


x ſpecies of women. We may extend 


this conſideration to every ſpecies of 


living creatures, and conſider the whole 
animal world as an huge army made up 
of innumerable corps, it I may uſe that 
term, whote quotas have been kept en- 
tire near five thouſand years, in ſo won- 


derful 4 manner that there is not pro- 


bably a ſingle ſpecies loſt during this 
lng tract of time. Could we have ge- 
feral bills of mortality of every kind of 
animals, or particular ones of every 
ſpecies in each continent and ifland, I 
could almoſt ſay in every wood, marſh, 
or mountain, what aſtoniſhing inſtances 
would they be of that Providence which 
watches over all it's works! 

I have heard of a great man in the 
Romiſh church, who, upon reading 
thoſe words in the fifth chapter of Ge- 
neſis—“ And all the. days that Adam 
(lived were nine hundred and thirty 
( years, and he died; and all the days 


© years, and he died; and all the days 
© of Methuſalah were nine hundred and 
( ſixty-nine years, and he died ;* irame- 


and retired from the world, as not 
thinking any thing in this life worth pur- 
ſuing, which had not regard to another, 

The truth of it is, there is nothing 
in hiſtory which is ſo improving to the 


with of the deaths of eminent perſons, 
and of their behaviour in that dreadful 
kaſon, I may alto add, that there 
are no parts in hiſtory which affect 
and pleaſe the reader in ſo ſenſible a 


tence in the Rory of any perſon, which 
can poſſibly be the caſe of every one who 
reads it. A battle or a triumph are 
conjunctures in which not one man in a 
million is likely to be engaged; but when 
we ſee a perſon at the point of death, we 
cannot forbear being attentive to every 
thing he ſays or does, becauſe we are 
lure that ſome time or other we ſhall 
burlelves be in the ſame melancholy cir- 
tumſtances. The general, the ſtateſ- 
man, or the philoſopher, are perhaps 
characters which we may never act in, 


4 


© of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 


diately ſhut himſelf up in a convent, 


reader, as thoſe accounts which we met 


manner. "The reaton I take to be this, 
becauſe there is no other ſingle eircum- 


but the dying man is one whom, ſooner. 
or later, we hall certainly reſemble. 


It is, perhaps, for the ſame kind of 
renſon that fe books, written in Eng- 
liſh, have been lo much peruſed as Dr. 
Sherlock's diſcourſe upon death; though 
at the ſame time I muſt own, that he 
ho has not peruſed this excellent piece, 


has not perhaps read one of the ſtrongeſt 


perſuaſives to a religious life that ever 
was written in any language. | 


The conſideration, with which I ſhall 
cloſe this eſſay upon death, is one of the 


moſt ancient and moſt beaten morals 


that has been recommended to mankind. 


But it's being ſo very common, and ſo 
univerſally received, though it takes 


away from it the grace of novelty, adds 
very much to the weight of it, as it 


ſhews that it falls in with the general 
ſenſe of mankind. In ſhort, I would 
have every one conſider, that he is in 
this life nothing more than a paſſenger, 
and that he is not to ſet up his reſt here, 
but to keep an attentive eye upon that 
ſtate of being to which he approaches 
every moment, and which will be for 


ever fixed and permanent. This ſingle 


conſideration would be ſuſhcient to ex- 


tinguiſh the bitterneſs of hatred, the 


thirſt of avarice, and the cruclty of am- 
bition. | | 


I am very much pleaſed with the paſ- 
ſage of Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, 
who lived near an hundred years before 
Socrates, which repreſents the life of 


man under this view, as J have here 
tranſlated it word for word. * Be not 
grieved,” ſays he, above meaſure 
for thy deceated friends. They are 


one of us to take. We ourſelves mult 
go to that great place of reception in 
which they are all of them aſſembled, 


r =. - 0 


* * * 


being.“ | 


I think I have, in a former- paper, 


taken notice of thoſe beautiful meta- 


phors in Scripture, where life is termed _ 
a pilgrimage, and thoſewho paſs through 


it are called ſtrangers and ſojourners 
upon earth. I ſhall conclude this with 


a Kory, which I have ſomewhere read 


in the travels of Sir John Chardin : that 
gentleman after having told us, that 
the inns which receive the caravans in 
Perſia, and the eaſtern countries, are 


called by the name of caravanſaries, 


4 A 2 gives 


not dead, but have only finiſhed that 
journey which it is neceſſary for every 


and in this general rendezvous of man- 
kind, live together in another ſtate of 
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. gives us a relation to the following during this debate, and imiligg at the 
= p . __- miſtake of the derviſe, aſked him how he 

A derviſe travelling through Tar- couk poſſibly be fo dull as not to dit. 

tary, being arrived at the towHh of Balk, tinguiſh'a palace from a caravanfary.Þ? 

went into the king's palace by miſtake, * Sir,” ſays the dervite, give me leave 

as thinking it to be a public ibn or ca- * toaſk your majeſty a queſtion or two, 
"= ravanſary. Having looked about him Who. were the perſons that lodged in 
| for {ome time, he entered into a long this houſe when it was. firſt It?“ 
gallery, where he laid down his wallet, The king replied, his anceſtors. And 
and 2 5 his carpet, jn order io repoſe © who,” ſays the derviſe, was the laſt 
himſelf upon it, atter the manner of the * perſon that lodged herę?' The king 

| ,  eaftern-nations. He had not been long replied, his father. And who is it, 

1 in this poſture before he was diſcovered ſays the derviſe, © that lodges here at 
M by ſome of the guards, who afked him „ preſent?? The king told him, that it 

| what was his buſineſs in that place? was he himſelf. -* And who, lays the 
 Thederviſe toll him he intended to * derviſe, will be here after you ?* The 


- 29 


— Fi 
* * ” 


5 take up his night's lodging in that ca- * king anſwered, the young prince his 
ravaniary, The guards let him know, ſon. - Ah, Sir, faid the derviſe, a 


in a very angry manner, that the houſe * houſe that changes it's inhabitants ſo 
he was in was not a caravaniary, but often, and receives ſuch a perpetual | 
the King's palace, It happened that the * ſucceſſion of gueſts, is not a. palace 
King himſelf paſſed through the gallery. * but a caravanfary . | 


IL. 
Ne CCXC. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I. 
Es ET PROJICIT AMPULLAS ET SESQUIPEDALIA VERB A. 
( . 8 5 5 Hon. Aks PoE T. VER. 97, 
”  PORGETS HIS SWELLING AND GIGANTIC WoRDbs. Rosc ON. 
FF UHE players, who know I am very did not, upon cool examination, appear | 
1 much their friend, take all oppor- to flow from the, weakneſs rather than | 
8 tunities to expreſs a gratitude to me for the misfortune of the perſon repreſented: 
being ſo. They could not have a bet- but in this tragedy you are not enter- 
ter occaſion of obliging me, than one tained with the ungoverned paſſions of 
* which they lately took. hold of. They ſuch as are enamoured of each other, | 
A deſired my friend Will Honeycomb to merely as they are men and women, but 
bring me to the reading of anew tra- their regards are founded upon high | 
gedy;z it is called The Viftreſſed Mo- conceptions of each other's virtue and 
ther. I muſt confeſs, though ſome days merit; and the character which gives 
are paſſed ſince I enjoyed that enter- name to the play, is one who has be- 
tainment, the paſſions of the ſeveral haved herſelf with heroic virtue in the 
| hn characters dwell ſtrongly upon my ima- moſt important circumſtances of a fe- 
55 gination; and I congratulate the age, male lite, thoſe of a wife, a widow, and 
dttuhat they are at laſt to ſee truth and hu- 


a mother. If there be thoſe whole m ind 4 
have been too attentive upon the affars 
of lite, to have any notion of the paſſion 


man life repreſented in the incidents 
which concern heroes and heroines. 
_ _ 'Theftileof the play is ſuch as becomes of love in ſuch extremes as are known 
thoſe of the firſt education, and the ſen- only to particular tempers, yet, in the | 
timents worthy thoſe of the higheſt above-mentioned conſiderations, tic {01 - | 
figure. It was a molt exquiſite pleaſure row of the heroine will move even the | 
to me, to obſerve real tears drop from generality of mankind. Domeſtic vir- | 
the eyes of thoſe who had long made it tues concerns all the world, and there is 
| their profeſſion to diſſemble affliction; no one living who is not intereſted that 
and the player, who read, frequently Andromache ſhould be an imitable cha- 
throw down the book, until he had racter. The generous affect ion to the e 
given vent to the humanity which roſe memory of her deceaſcd huſband, that | 
in him at tome irreſiſfible touches of the tender care for her ſon, which is ever 
imagined ſorrow. We have ſeldom had heightened with the conſideration of his 


any temale diſtreſs on the Rage, which father, and theſe regards preſerves 10 
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foite of being tempted with the poſſeſ- 
fon of the higheit greatneſs, are what 
cannot but be venerable even to ſuch, an 
audience a3 at preſent frequents theEng- 
liſh theatre. My triend Will Honey- 
comb commended ſeveral tender things 
that were ſaid, and told me they were very 
genteel; but whiſpered me, that he feared 
the piece was not buſy enough for the 
preſent taſte. Lo ſupply this, he re- 
commended to the players to be very 
careful in their ſcenes, and above all 
things, that every part ſhould be per- 
fectly new dreſſed. I was very glad to. 
find that they did not neglect my friend's 
admonition, becauſe there are a great 
many in this clais of criticiſm who may 
be gained by it; but indeed the truth is, 
that as to the work itſelf, it is every 
where nature. The perſons are of the 
higheſt quality in life, even that of 
princes; but their quality is not repre- 
lented by the poet, with direction that 
guards and waiters ſhould follow them 
in every ſcene, but their grandeur ap- 
pears in grea-neis of ſentiment, flowing 
trom minds worthy their condition, 


To make a character truly great, this 


author underitands that it ſhould have 
it's foundation in ſuperior thoughts and 
maxims of conduct. It is very certain, 
that many an honeſt woman would make 
no dificulty, though ſhe had been the 
wiſe of Hector, for the ſake of a king- 
dom, to marry the enemy of her hul- 
band's family and country ; and indeed 
who can deny but ſhe might he ſtill an 
honeſt woman, but no heroine ? That 
may be defenſible, nay laudable in one 
character, which would be in the higheſt 


degree exceptionable in another. When x 


Cato Uticenſis Killed himſelf, Cottius, 
a Roman of ordinary quality and cha- 
racter, did the fame thing; upon which 
one ſaid, ſmiling— Cottius might have 
lived, though Cæſar has ſeized the 
Roman liberty.“ Cottins's condition 
might have been the ſame, let things at 
the upper endof the world paſs as. they 
would. What is further very extraor- 
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dinary in this work is, that the perſons 
are all of them laudable, and their miſ- 
fortunes ariſe rather from unguarded 
virtue than propenſity ta vice. The 


town has an opportunity of doing itſelf 
juſtice in ſupporting the repreſentations | 
of paſſion, ſorrow, indignation, even de- 


ſpair itſelf, within the rules of decency, 
honour, and good-breeding ; and ſince 


there is no one can flatter himſelf his 


lite will be always fortunate, they ma 


here fee ſorrow as they would wiſh to 


bear it whenever it arrives. 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 
I Am appointed to act a part in the 
new tragedy called The Dittrelfed 


Mother: it is the celebrated grief of 
Oreſtes which I am to perſonate ; but 1 
ſhall not act it as T ought, for I ſhall feel 


it too intimately to be able to utter it. 


Twas laſt night repeating a paragraph 


to mylelt, which I took to be an expreſ- 
ſion of rage, and in the middle of the 
ſentence there was a ſtroke of felf-pity 
which quite unmanned me. Be pleaied, 


Sir, to print this letter, that when In 
oppreſſed in this manner at ſuch an in- 


terval, a certain part of the audience 


may not think I am out; and J hope 


with this allowance, to do it to ſatisfac- 
tion. I am, Sir, your moſt humble 
{ervant, | | 


M. 5 B TAT OG 
| Oo 

Park, I ſaw a gentleman with a 
very ſhort face; I deſire to know whe- 
ther it was you. 
ſoon as you can, leſt T become the mott 
heroic Hecatiſſa's rival, Your humble 
ſervant to command, | 


AS I was walking the other day in the 


 SOPHIA4. 


DEAR MADAM, | 
J is not me you are in love with, for 
I was very ill and kept my chamber 
all that day. Your molt humble ſervant, 
* 5 Tus SPECTATOR. 
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 — —YB! PLURA NITENT IS CARMINE, NON co PAUCIS 
OFFENDOR MACULIS, QUAS AUT INCURIA FUDIT, 
AUT FUMANA PARUM CAVIT/NATUR A—- 


Hok., Ars Porr. »I k. 351, 


nur IN A POEM ELEGANTLY WRIT, | 
1 WILL NOT QUARREL' WITH A SLIGHT MISTAXF, 


SUCH AS OUR NATURE'S FRAILTY MAY EXCUSE. 


Have now confidered Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loſt under thoſe, tour great 
heads of the fable, the characters, the 
ſentiments, and the Janguage; and have 
 ſhewn that he excels, in general, under 
each of theſe heads. I hope that I have 
made ſeveral diſcoveries which may ap- 


| pear new, even to thoſe who are verſed 


in critical learning. Were I indeed to 
chuſe my readers, by whoſe judgment I 
would ſtand or fall, they ſhould not be 
ſuch as are acquainted only with the 
French and Italian critics, but alſo with 
the ancient and modern who have writ- 
ten in either of the learned languages. 
Above all, I would have them well 
veried in the Greek and. Latin poets, 


_ without which a man very often fancies 


that he underſtands a critic, when in 
reality he does not comprehend h1s 
meaning. V 
It is in criticiſm as in all other ſciences 
and ſpeculations; one who brings with 


him any implicit notions and obſerva- 


tions, which he has made in his reading 
of the poets, will find his own reflec- 
tions methodized and explained, and 
perhaps ſeveral little hints that had paſs- 
ed in his mind, pertected and improved 
in the works of a good critic; whereas 
one who has not theſe previous lights is 
very often an utter ſtranger to what he 
reads, and apt to put à wrong interpre- 
tation upon it. | = 
Nor is it ſufficient, that a man, who 


ſets up for a judge in criticiiin, ſhould. 
have peruſed the authors above-men- 
tioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear and lo- 


gical head. Without this talent he is 
perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidſt 


his own blunders, miſtakes the ſenſe of 


| thoſe he would confute, or, if he chances 
to think right, does not know how 
ta convey his thoughts to another with 
clearneſs and perlpicuity. Ariſtotle, 
who was the belt critic, was alſo one of 
the belt logicians that ever appeared in 
the world, a {I : | 


Roscommon, 


Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Un. 


derſtanding would be thought a very odd 


book for a man to make himſelf matter 
of, who would get a reputation by cri- 


tical writings; though at the ſame time 


it is very certain that an author, who his 


not learned the art of diſtinguiſhing be- 


/ . . . 
tween words and things, and of ranging 
his thoughts and ſetting them in pro- 
per lights, whatever notions he may 


have, will loſe himſelf in contuſion and 


obſcurity. I might further obſerve, 
that there is not a Greek or Latin critic 
who has not ſhewn, even in the ſtile of 
his criticiſms, that he was a maſter of 


all the elegance and delicacy of his na- 


FC 8 | 
The truth of it is, there is nothing 
more abſurd, than for a man to ſet up 


for a critic, without a good inſight into 


all the parts of learning; whereas many 
of thoſe who have endeayoured to ſigna- 
lize themſelves by works of this nature, 
among our Engliſh writers, are not oily 
detective in the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars, but plainly diſcover, by the 
phraſes which they make uſe of, and by 
their contuſed way of thinking, that 
they are not acquainted with the moſt 
common and ordinary ſyſtems of arts 
and ſciences. A few general rules ex- 
tracted out of the French authors, with 
a certain cant of words, has ſometimes 
ſet up an illiterate heavy writer for a 
moiſt judicious and formidable critic. 
One great mark, by which you may 


diſcover a critic who has neither tatic 


nor learning, is this, that he ſeldom ven- 
tures to praiſe any paſſage in an author 
which has not been before received and 


applauded by the public, and that his 
criticiſm turns wholly upon little faults 
This part of a critic is o 


and errors. 
very eaſy to ſucceed in, that we find 
every ordinary reader, upon the pub- 
lithing of a new poem, has wit and ill. 
nature enough to turn ſeveral paſſages of 
it into ridicule, and very often in the 


10 X if 
right. 
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right place. This Mr. Dryden has 
very agreeably remarked in thoſe two 
celebrated lines | 


Errors, like ſtraws, upon the ſurface flow; 
He who would ſearch for pearl, muſt dive be- 
| low. | | 


A true critic ought to dwell rather 
upon excellencies than imperfections, to 
diſcover the concealed beauties of a 
writer and communicate to the world 
ſuch things as are worth their obſerva- 
tion. The moſt exquiſite words and 
fineſt ſtrokes of an author are thoſe 
which very often appear the moſt doubt- 
ful and exceptionable to a man who 
wants a reliſh for polite learning; and 
they are theſe, which a ſour undiſtin- 
guiſhing critic generally attacks with 


the greateſt violence. Tully obſerves. 


that it is very eaſy to brand or fix a 
mark upon what he calls verbum ardens, 
or, as it may be rendered in Engliſh, a 
_ * glowing bold exprefſion, and to turn 
it into ridicule by a cold ill-natured cri- 
ticiſm. A little wit is equally capable 


of expoling a beauty, and of aggravat- 


ing a fault; and though ſuch a treat- 
ment of an author naturally produces 
indignation in the mind of an under- 
ſtanding reader, it has however it's ef- 
fect among the generality of thoſe whole 
hands it falls into, the rabble of man- 


kind being very apt to think that every 


thing which is laughed at, with any 


mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itſelf. 


Such à mirth as this is always unſea- 
ſonable in a critic, as it rather prejudi- 
ces the reader than convinces him; and 
is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a blemiſh, the ſubje& of deriſion. A 
man who cannot write with wit on a 


proper ſubject, is dull and ſtupid; but 


one, who ſhews it in an improper place, 


is as impertinent and abſurd. Beſides, 
a man who has the gift of ridicule is apt 
to find fault with any thing that gives 


SHR M____nWwAwasTzz DcTvYEie 


him an opportunity of exerting his be- 


loved talent, and very often cenſures a 
paſſage, not becaule there is any fault 
in it, but becauſe he can be merry upon 


it. Such kinds ot pleaſantry are very 


unfair and dilingenuous in works of 


criticiſin, in which the greateſt maſters, 
both ancient and modern, have always 
appeared with a ſerious and inſtructive 
1 | 7 
As I intend in my next paper tothew 


the defects in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, I 
thought fit to premiſe thele fe particu- 
lars, to the end that the reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrate{ul 
work, and that I ſhall juſt point at the 


_ imperfections, without endeavouring to 


O 


inflame them with ridicule. 1 muſt alſo 
oblerve with Longinus, that the pro- 


ductions of a great genius, with many 


lapſes and inadvertencies, are infinitely 


preferable to the works of an inferior 
Kind of author, which are ſcrupulouſly 


exact and conformable to all the rules 


of correct writing. | 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a ſtory 
out of Boccalini,which ſuffic ientlyſhews 
us the opinion that judicious author en- 


tertained of the ſort of critics Ihave been 


here mentioning. © A famous critic,” 
ſays he, having gathered together all 
© the faults of an eminent poet, made a 
« preſent of them to Apollo, who re- 
ceived them very graciouſly, and re- 
ſolved to make the author a ſuitable 


return for the trouble he had been at 
in collecting them. In order to this, 
he ſet before him a ſack of wheat as 
it had been juſt threſhed out of the 


ſheaf. He then bid him pick out the 


aſide by itſelf. The critic applied 
himſelf to the taſk with great induſtry 
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COMPONIT FURTIM, SUBSEQUI TURQUE DECOR. 
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WHATE'ER SHE DO ES, WHERE'ER HER STEPS SEK BENDs, 
GRACE ON "EACH ACTION SILENTLY ATTENDS. 


aut he feel within himſelf a lightſome 


health, who is only not ſick, with- 


As no one can be faid to enjoy and invigorating principle, which will 
not tuffer him to remain idle, but ſtill * 


ſpurs him on to action; ſo in the practice 


chaff from among the corn, bes it 


and pleaſure, and, after having made 
the due ſeparation, was preſented by 


Apollo with the chaff for his pains. 


__ of 
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of every virtue, there is ſome additional 


erate required, to give a claim of ex- 


_ cefling in this or that particular action. 


A diamond may want poliſhing, though 


the value be ſtill intrinſically the ſame; 
and the ſame good may be done with 
different degrees of luſtre. 


No man 
mould be contented with himſelf that 
de barely does well, but he ſhould per- 
form every thing in the beſt and moſt 


becoming manner that he is able. 


Tully tells us he wrote his book of 


Offices, becauſe there was no time of 


kite in which ſome correſpondent duty 


might not be practiſed ʒnor is there a duty 
bvithout a certain decency accompany- 


Ing it, by which every virtue it is join- 
ed to will ſeem to be doubled. Another 
may do the ſame thing, and yet the ac- 


tion want that air and beauty which di- 


ſtinguiſh it from others; like that ini- 
mitable ſunſhine Titian is ſaid to have 
ckiffuſed over his landikips? which de- 
notes them his, and has been always 
unzqualled by any other perſon. 


There is no one action in which this 


quality I am ſpeaking of will be more 
— perceived, than in granting a 
requeſt 


name; while Carus doubles the kindneſs 
and the obligation: from the firſt the 
deſired requeſt drops indeed at laſt, but 


from fo doubtful a brow, that the ob- 


liged has almoſt as much reaſon to re- 


ſent the manner of beſtowing it, as to 


be thank ful for the favour itſelf. Carus 
invites with a pleaſing air, to give him 


an opportunity of doing an act of hu- 
manity, meets the petition half way, 
and conlents to a requeſt with a counte- 


nanee which proclaims the ſatisfaction 


of his mind in aſſiſting the diſtreſſed. 
The decency then that is to be ob- 
ſerved in liberality ſeems to conſiſt in 


it's being performed with ſuch chear- 
tulneſs, as may expreſs the godlike plea- 


ſure that is to be met with in obliging 
one's fellow y- creatures; that may ſhew 
good- nature and bepevolence overflow- 
ed, and do not, as in ſome men, run 
upon the tilt, and taſte of the ſediments 
of a grutching uncommunicative diſpo- 
fition. | | 

Since J have intimated that the great- 
eſt decorum is to be preſerved in the 


deſtowing our good offices, I will il- 


luſtrate it a little by an example drawn 


trom private life, which carries with it 


t 
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t or doing an office of kindneſs. 
Mummius, by his way of conlenting 
to a benefaRtion, ſhall make it loſe it's 


ſuch a profuſion of liberality, that it 
can be exceeded by nothing but the hu. 
manity and good-nature which accom. 
panies it. It, is a letter of Pliny's, which 
I ſhall here tranſlate, becauſe the action 
will beſt appear in it's firſt dreſs of 
thought, without any foreign or ambi- 
tious ornaments, | 


PLINY TO QUINTILIAN, 
"THO UGH I am fully acquainted 


with the contentment and juſt mo- 


_ deration of your mind, and the confor. 


mity the education you have given your 


daughter bears to your own character; 


yet ſince ſhe is ſuddenly to be married to 


a perſon of diſtinction, whole figure in 


the world makes it neceſſary for her to 


be at a more than ordinary expence in 


clothes: and equipage ſuitable to her 
huſband's quality; by which, though 


her intrinſic worth be not augmented, 


yet will it receive both ornament and 
luitre : and knowing your eſtate to be 
as moderate as the riches of your mind 
are abundant, J muſt challenge to my- 
ſelf tome part of the burden; and 2s 2 
parent of your child, I preſent her with 
twelve hundred and fiftycrowns toward; 
theſe expences; which ſum had been 
much larger, had I not teared the imal- 
neſs of it would be the greateſt induce- 
ment with you to accept of it. Fare— 
wel. | | PO IDS 


Thus frould a benefaction be done 
with a good grace, and thine in ta 
ſtrongeſt point of light ; it ſhould not 


only anſwer all the hopes and exigencies 


of the receiver, but even out-run his 


wiſhes: it is the happy manner of be- 


haviour which adds new charms to it, 
and ſoftens thoſe gifts of art and nature, 
which otherwiſe would be rather diſiaitc- 
ful than agreeable. Without it, valout 
would degenerate into brutality, learn- 
ing into pedantry, and the genteelz| 
demeanour into affectatiop. Even re. 
ligion itſelf, unleſs decency be the hand. 
maid which waits upon her, is apt t0 
make people appear guilty of ſourne!s 
and ill- humour: but this ſhews virtue 
in her firſt original form, adds a come. 
lineis to religion, ard gives it's protcl- 
ſors the juſteſt title to the beauty of ho- 
lineſs. A man fully inſtructed in this 


art, may aſſume a thouſand ſhapes, and 
pleaſe in all: he may do a thouſand ac. 
tions ſhall become none other but him 
ds ö {eli 
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ſelf; not that the things themſelves are 


different, but the manner of doing them. 


If you examine each feature by it- 
ſelf, Aglaura and Calliclea are equally 


handfome; but take them in the whole, 


and you cannot. ſuffer the compariſon : 


the one is full of numberleſs nameleſs 
graces, the other of as many nameleſs 
faults: - - | 

The comelineſs of perſon, and the de- 


cency of behaviour, add infinite weight 


to what is pronounced by any one. It 
is the want of this that often makes the. 
rebukes and advice of old rigid perſons 
of no effect, and leave a diſpleaſure in 


the minds of thoſe they are directed to: 


but youth and beauty, if accompanied 


with a graceful and becoming ſeverity, 
is of mighty force to raiſe, even in the 
molt profligate, a ſenſe of ſhame. In 


Milton, the devil is never deſcribed 
aſhamed but once, and that at the re- 


buke of a beauteous angel. 


80 ſpake the cherub, and his grave rebuke, 


Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 

Invincible: abaſh'd the devil ſtood, 

And felt how awful gcodneſs is, and ſaw 

Virtue in her own ſhape how lovely! ſaw, 
and pin'd 


The care of doing nothing unbecom- 
ing has accompanied the greateſt minds 
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to their laſt moments. They avoided - 


even an indecent poſture in the very 
article of death. Thus Cæſar gathered 
his robe about him, that he might not 
fall in a manner unbecoming of him- 
ſelf; and the greateſt concern that ap- 


peared in the behaviour of Lucretia 


when ſhe ſtabbed herſelf, was, that her 
body ſhould he in an attitude worthy the 
mind which had inhabited it. 


| Ne non procumbat Honcſte, 
Extrema bac ctiam cara cadentis erat. 
Ovid. FAST. L. III. v. 833. 


Twas her laſt thought, how decently to fall. 


MR. SPECTATOR, : 
Am a young woman without a for- 
* tune; but of a very high mind: that 
is, good Sir, I am to the laſt degree proud 
and vain, I am ever railing at the rich, 
for doing things, which, upon ſearch 


into my heart, I find I am only angry 
becauſe I cannot do the fame myſelf, 1 


wear the hooped petticoat, and am all in 


callicoes when the fineſt are in filks. It 


is a dreadful] thing to be poor and proud 
therefore if you pleaſe, a lecture on that 
ſubje& for the ſatis faction of your un- 


eaſy humble ſervant, 
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THE PRUD ENT STILL HAVE FOR TUNE ON T REIN SIDE. 


HE famous Gratian, in his little 

A book wherein he lays down maxims 
for a man's advancing himſelf at court, 
adviſes his reader to aſſociate himſelf 
with th: fortunate, and to hun the com- 
pany of the unfortunate; which,notwith- 


_ ſanding the baſeneſs of the precept to 


an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 


uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their in- 


tereſt in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune, 
riſes out of right or wrong meaſures 
and ſchemes of life. When I hear a 
man complain of his being unfortunate 


in all his undertakings, I threwdiy ſuſpect 


him for a very weak man in his affairs. 
In conformity with this way of think- 
ing, Cardinal Richlieu uſed to lay, that 


unfortunate and imprudent were but 
two words for the ſame thing. As the 
cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both 
of prudence and good tortune, his fa- 


mous antagoniſt, the Count d'Olivarez, 
was diſgraced at the court of Madrid, 


becaule 1t was alledged againſt him that 
he had never any ſucceſs in his under- 


takings. This, ſays an eminent author, 


was indirectly accuſing him of impru— 
dence. LIN 

Cicero recommended Pompey to the 
Romans for their general upon three acs 
cuunts, as he was a man of courage, 
conduct, and good fortune, It was, 
perhaps, for the reaſon above- mention- 
ed, namely, that a ſeries of good for- 
runs {uppoles a prudent management in 
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the perſon whom it befalls, that not only 
Sylla the dictator, but ſeveral of the 
Roman emperors, as is ſtill to be ſeen 
upon their medals, among their other 


titles, gave themſelves that of Felix or 


Fortunate. The heathens, indeed, ſeem 
to have valued a man more for his good 
fortune than for any other quality, 

which 1 think is very natural for thoſe 

who have not a ſtrong belief of another 
world. For how can I conceive a man 
crowned with many diſtinguiſhing bleſ- 
tings, that has not ſome extraordinary 
und of merit and perfection in him, 


which lies open to the Supreme eye, 
though perhaps it is not diſcovered by 


my obſervation? What is the reaſon 
Homer's and Virgib's heroes do not form 
aà reſolution, or ſtrike a blow, without 
the conduct and direction of ſome deity? 
Doubtleſs, becauſe the poets eſteemed it 
the greateſt honour to be favoured by 
the gods, and thought the beſt way of 


praiſing a man was to recount thoſe fa- 


vours which naturilly implied an extra- 
ordinary merit in the perſon on whom 
they deſcended. | 15 | 
Thoſe who believe a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments act very ab- 
ſurdle, if they form their opinions of a 
man's merit from his ſucceſſes. But 
certainly, if I thought the whole circle 
of our being was concluded between our 
HVirtchs and deaths, I ſhould think a man's 


good fortune the meaſure and ſtandard 


of kis real merit, ſince Providence would 
have no opportunity of rewarding his 
virtue and perfections, but in the preſent 
life. A virtuous unbehever, who lies 
under the preſſure of misfortunes, has 
reaſon to cry out, as they ſay Brutus 
did alittle before his death—* O Virtue, 
II have worſhipped thee as a ſubſtantial 


good, but I find thou art an empty 


© name.” | | | 

ut to return to our firſt point: though 

prudence does undoubtedly in a great 

meaſure produce our good or ill fortune 
in the world, it is certain there are many 
unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, 
which very often pervert the fineſt 


| ſchemes that can be laid by human wiſ- 


dom. The race is not always to the 


* ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong.” 


Nothing lets than infinite wiſdom can 
have an abſolute command over fortune; 
the higheſt degree of it, which man can 


poſſeſs, is by no means equal to fortui- 


tous events, and to tuch contingencies 


as may rite in the proſecution of our af- 


fairs. Nay, it very often happens, that 
prudence, which has always in it a great 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from 
being fo fortunate as he might poſſibly 
have been without it. A perſon who 
only aims at what is likely to ſucceed, 
and follows cloſely the dictates of human 
prudence, never meets with thoſe grtat 
and unforeſeen ſucceſſes, which are of- 
ten the effect of a ſanguine temper, or a 
more happy raſhneſs; and this perhaps 
may be the reaſon, that, according to 
the common obſervation, Fortune, like 
other females, delights rather in favour- 
ing the young than the old. 

Upon the whole, ſince man is ſo ſhort- 


ſighted a creature, and the accidents 


which may happen to him ſo various, I 
cannot but be of Dr. Tillotſon's opinion 
in another caſe, that were there any 
doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 
would be very deſirable there ſhoul be 
ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, on whoſe direction we might 
rely in the conduct of human life. 

It is a great preſumption to aſeribe 
our ſucceſſes to our own management, 
and not to eſteem ourſelves upon any 
bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of 


Heaven, than the acquiſition of our own 


prudence. I am very well pleaſed with 
a medal which was ſtruck by Queen 
Elizabeth, a little after the defeat of the 
invincible armada, to perpetuate the mc- 
mory of that extraordinary event. It 1s 


well known how the King of Spain, and 


others who were the enemies of that 
great princeſs, to derogate from he 


glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet 


rather to the violence of ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, than to the bravery of the Engliſh, 
Queen Elizabeth, inſtead ef locking 
upon this as a diminution of her ho— 
nour, valued herſelf upon ſuch a ſigral 
favour of Providence, and accordingly, 


in the reverſe of the medal above men- 


tioned, has repreſented a fleet beaten by 
a tempeſt, and falling foul upon one 
another, with that religious infeription 
— Afiavit Deus, et dlilſibantur.— He 


© blew with his wind, and they were 


ſeattered. N 

It is remarkable of a famous Grecian 
general, whoſe name J cannot at preſent 
recolle&, and who had been a particular 


favourite of fortune, that, upon recount- 


ing his victories among his friends, he 
added at the end of teveral great ac- 
tions— And in this fortune had no 
© ſhare.” After which it is oblerved m 


— —— —— 
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hiſtery, that he never proſpered in any 
thing he undertook. 

As arrogance, and a conceitedneſs of 
our own abilities, are very ſhocking and 
offenſive to men of ſenſe and virtue, we 
may be ſure they are highly diſpleaſ- 
ing to that Being who delights in an 


humble mind, and by ſeveral of his 


diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely to ſhew us, 
that our own ſchemes or prudence have 
no ſhare in our advancements. 

Since on this ſubject I have already 
almitted ſeveral quotations which have 
occurred to my memory upon writing 


this paper, I will conclude it with a 


little Perfian fable. A drop of water 
fell out of a cloud into the ſea, and find- 
ing itſelf loſt in ſuch an immenſity of 


x 


fluid matter, broke out into the follow- 
ing reflection: Alas! what an inſigni- 
© ficant creature am J in this prodigious 
© ocean of waters; my exiſtence is of no 
© concern to the univerſe, I am reduced 
© toa kind of nothing, and am leſs than 


© the leaſt of the works of God.” It 
ſo happened that an oyſter, which lay 


in the neighbourhood of this drop, 
chanced to gape and. ſwallow it up in 
the midſt of this it's humble ſoliloquy. 
The drop, fays the fable, lay a great 
while hardening in the ſhell, until by 
degrees it was ripened into a pearl, which 
falling into the hands of a diver, after a 
long ſeries of adventures, is at preſent 
that famous pearl which is fixed on the 
top of the Perſian diadem. s is 
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DIFFICILE EST PLURIMUM VIRTUTEM REVERERI QUT SEMPER 57 CUNDA FOR» 


TUNA SIT USUS. 


Turr. AD HexENNIUM, 


THE MAN WHO IS ALWAYS FORTUNATE, CANNOT FASILY HAVE A GREAT RE- 
| VERENCE FOR VIRTUE. | | EIS 


INSOLENCE is the crime of all 


others which every man is apt to rail 
at; and yet is there one reſpect in which 


almoſt all men living are guilty of it, 


and that is in the caſe of lay ing a greater 


value upon the gifts of fortune than we 
ought. It is here in England come into 


our very language, as a propriety of 


diſtinction, to ſay, when we would ſpeak 
of perſons to their advantage, they are 
people of condition. There 1s no doubt 
but the proper uſe of riches implies that 
a man ſhould exert all the good quali- 
ties imaginable; and if we mean by 12 
man of condition or quality, one who, 
according to the wealth he is maſter of, 
ſhews himſelf juſt, beneficent, and cha- 
ritable, that term ought very deſervedly 


to be had in the higheſt veneration; but 

when wealth is uſed only as it is the 

{upport of pomp and luxury, to be rich 
of fortune has taken up all our minds, 


is very far from being a recommenda- 


tion to honour and reſpe&. It is in- 


deed the greateſt inſolence imaginable, 
in a creature who would feel the ex- 
tremes of thirſt and hunger, if he did 


not prevent his appetites before they 


call upon him, to be ſo forgetful of the 
common neceſſity of human nature, as 
never to caſt an eye upon the poor and 
needy. The fellow who eſcaped from 
& ſhip which ſtruck upon a rock in the 


weſt, and joined with the country peo- 


ple to deſtroy bis brother ſailors, and 


make her a wreck, was thought a moſt 
execrable creature; but does not every 
man who enjoys the poſſeſſion of what 


he naturally wants, and is unmindful 


of the unſupplied diſtreſs of other men, 


betray the ſame temper of mind? When 


a man looks about him, and with re- 


gard to riches and poverty beholds ſome 
drawn in pomp and equipage, and they 
and their very ſervants with an air of 
{corn and triumph overlooking the mul- 


titude that paſs by them; and, in the 


ſame ſtreet, a creature of the ſame make 
crying out in the name of all that is 
good and ſacred, to behold his miſery, 


and give him ſome ſupply againſt hun- 


ger and nakedneſs ; who would believe 


theſe two beings were of the ſame ſpe- 


cies? But ſo it is, that the conſideration 


and, as I have often complained, po- 
verty and riches ſtand in our imagina- 
tions in the places of guilt and inno- 
cence. But in all ſeaſons there will be 


ſome inſtances of perſons who have ſouls 


too large to be taken with popular pre- 
judices, and while the reſt of mankind 


are contending for ſuperiority in power 


and wealth, have their thoughts bent 
upon the neceſſities of thoſe below them. 
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The charity-ſchools which have been 
erected of late years, are the greateſt 
inſtances of public ſpirit the age has 
produced : but indeed when we conſider 
how long this ſort of beneficence has 
been on foot, it is rather from the good 
management of thoſe inſtitutions, than 
from the number or value of the bene- 
factions to them, that they make fo 


great a figure. One would think it im- 


poſſible that in the ſpace of fourteen 
years there ſhould not have been five 
thouſand pounds beſtowed in gifts this 


way, nor ſixteen hundred children, in- 


cluding males and females, put out to 
methods of induſtry. It is not allowed 


me to ſpeak of luxury and folly with 


the ſevere ſpirit they deſerve; I ſhall 


only therefore ſay, I ſhall very readily 
compound with any lady in a hoop- 


petticoat, if ſhe gives the price of one 


half yard of the ſilk towards cloathing, 
feeding, and inſtructing, an innocent 


helpleſs creature of her own ſex in one 
of theſe ſchools. The conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch an action will give her features a 
nobler life on this illuſtrious day, than 


all the jewels that can hang in her hair, 
or can be cluſteredd in her boſom. It 


would be uncourtly to ſpeak in harſher 
words to the fair, but to men one may 


take u little more freedom. It is mon- 


ſtrous how a man can live with fo little 
reflection as to fancy he is not in a 
condition very unjuſt and diſpropor— 


tioned to the reſt of mankind, while he 


enjoys wealth, and exerts no benevo- 


lence or bounty to others. As for this 


particular occaſion of theſe ſchools, 
there cannot any offer more worthy a 


' generous mind. Weuld you do an 
handſome thing without return? do it 


for an infant that is not tenſible of the 
obligation. Would you do it for pub- 
lic ee. do it for one who would be 


for the ſake of Ileaven? give it to one 


who ſhall be inftructed in che wor flup 
of him for whoſe fake you give it. It 

is methinks a moſt laudable inſtitution 
this, if it were of no other expectation 


than that of producing a race of good 
and uſeful ſervants, Who will have more 
than a liberal, a religious education. 


What would not a man do, in common 


prudence, to lay ont in purchaſe of one 
about him, who would add to all his 


orders h: gave the weight of the com- 
mandments to enforce an obedience to 


them? for one who would conſider. his 
maſter as his father, his friend, and be- 


oneſt artiſicer. Would you do it 


ET % 4a aum 2... 
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nefactor, upon the eaſy terms, and in 
expectation of no other return but mo- 
derate wages and gentle uſage? It is 


the common vice of children to run too 


much among the ſervants; from ſuch 
as are educated in theſe places they 
would ſee nothing but lowlineſs in the 
ſervant, which would not be diſinge- 
nuous in the child. All the ill offices 


and defamatory whiſpers, which take 
their birth from domeſtics, would be. 
prevented, if this charity could be made 


univerſal; and a good man might have 


a knowledge of the whole life of the 


perſons he deſigns to take into his houſe 
for his own ſervice, or that of his family 
or children, long before they were ad- 
mitted, This would create endearing 
dependencies: and the obligation would 
have a paternal air in the maſter, who 
would be relieved from much care and 
anxiety from the gratitude and diligence 
of an humble friend attending him as 
a ſervant. I fall into this diſcourſe 
trom a letter ſent to me, to give me no- 
tice that fifty boys would be cloathed, 
and take their ſeats, at the charge of 
ſome generous benefactors, in St. Bride's 
church on Sunday next, I wiſh 1 


could promiſe to myſelf any thing which 


my correſpondent ſeems to expect from 
a publication of it in this paper; for 


there can be nothing added to what ſo. 


many excellent and learned men have 
ſaid on this occaſion : but that there may 


be ſomething here which would move a 


generous mind, like that of him who 


writ to me, I ſhall tranſcribe an hand- 


ſome paragraph of Dr, Snape's ſermon 


on theſe charities, which my corre- 


ſponde t incloid with his letter. 
The wile Providence has amply 
compenſated the diſadvantages of the 
poor and indigent, wanting many of 
the conveniencies of this life, by a 
more abundant proviſion for their hap- 
pineſs in the next. Had they been 
higher born or more 1ichly endowed, 
they would have wanted this manner 
cf education, of which thoſe only en- 
Joy the benefit, who are low enough 
to ſubmit to it; where they have ſuch 
advantages without money, and wich— 
out price, as the rich cannot purchaſe 
with it. The learning which is given 
is cenerally more edifying to them, 
than that which is ſold to others: thus 
do they become more exalted in good- 
neſs, by being dep eſſed in fortun; 
and their poverty is, in reality, then 
preferment , T 
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PRODIGA NON SENTIT PEREUNTEM FOEMINA CENSUM: 

AT VELT EXHAUSTA REDIVIVUS PULLULET ARCA 
 NUMMUS, ET E PLENO SEMPER TOLLATUR ACERVO, 

NON UNQUAM REPUTAT, QUANTI SIBI GAUDIA CONSTANT. 


Juv. SAT. VI. VER. 261, | 


BRUT WOMANKIND, THAT NEVER KNOWS A MEAN, 
DOWN TO THE DREGS THEIR SINKING FOR TUNES DRAIN: 


HOURLY THEY GIVE, AND SPEND, 
AND THINK NO PLEASURE CAN BE BOUGHT TOO DEAR, 


MR. SPECTATOR), 


Am turned of my great a bee 
and am naturally a man of a meek 
temper. About a dozen years ago 1 
was married, for my fins, to a young 
woman of a good family, and of an 


high ſpirit; but could not bring her to 


cloſe with me, before I had entered into 


a treaty with her longer than that of the 


grand alliance. Among other articles, 
it was therein ſtipulated, that ſhe ſhould 
have 4001. * ear for pin- money, which 
1 obliged mylelf to pay quarterly into 
the hands of one who acted as her ple- 
. nipotentiary in that affair. I have ever 


ſince religiouſly obſerved my part in 


this ſolemn agreement. Now, Sir, ſoit 
is, that the lady has had ſeveral children 
ſince I married her; to which, if 1 


ſhould credit our ma 0 neighbours, | 


her pin money has not a littie contri- 
buted. The education of theſe my chil- 
dren, who, contrary to my expectations, 
are born to me every year, ſtraitens 


me ſo much, that I have begged their 


mother to free me from the obligation 


of the above-mentioned pin-money, that 
it may go towards making a proviſion 


for her family. This propoſal makes 


her noble blood ſwell in her veins, in- 
ſomuch that find ng me a little tardy in 


her laſt quarter's payment, ſhe threatens 
me every day to arreſt me; and proceecs 


ſo far as to tell me, that if I do not do 
her juſtice, I ſhall die in a jail. To this 
the adds, when her paſſion will Jet her. 


argue calmly, that ſhe has ſeveral play- 
debts on her hand, which mult be diſ- 


charged very ſuddenly, and that ſhe. 
cannot loſe her money as becomes 4 wo- 


man of her faſhion, if ſhe makes me any 
abatements in this article. 1 hope, Sir, 
you will take an occaſion from hence to 
give your opinion upon a ſubje& which 


you have not yet tcuched, and inform 


us if there are any precedents for this 


AND WASTE, AND WEAR, 
DrvDEN. 


uſage among our anceſtors; or whether 
you find any menuon of pin-money in 
Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other of the 
civilians. I am ever the humbleſt of 
your admirers, 


FOSIAH FRIBBLE, Eſq. 


As there is no man living who is a 


more profeſſed advocate for the fair- ſex 


than myſelf, fc there is none who would 
be more unwilling to invade any of 
their ancient rights and privileges; but 
as the doctrine of pin-money is of 1 very 
late date, unknown to our great grand- 
mothers, and not yet rece; ved by many 
of our modern ladies, I think it is for 


the intereit of both ſexcs to Web! it from 


{pr — 


Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be 


Edi ien where he intimates, that 
the ſupplying a man's wife with pin- 


money, is furniſhing her with arms 


againſt himſelf, and in a manner be— 
coming acceflary to his own diſhonour. 


We may, indeed, generally oblerve, that 


in proportion as a woman is more or 
lels beautiful, and her huſband ad- 


vanced in years, ſhe ſtands in need of a 
greater or leſs number of pins, and 


upon a treaty of marriage, riſes or falls 
in her demands accordingly. It mutt 


likewiſe be owned, that high quality in 


2 miſtreſs does vers much iatlame this 
article in the marriage reckoning. 

But where the age and circumnſtances 
of both parties are pretty much upon a 


level, I cannot but think the inſiſting 


von pin- money is Ver” extraordinary; 
an] yet we find ſeveral inatches broken 
off upon this very head, What would 
a foreigner, or one who is a ſtranger to 


this practice, think of a lover that for- 


ſakes his miſtreſs, becauſe he is not wil- 
ling to keep her in pins; or what wou! 


he think of the miſtreſs, ſhould he be 
informed that ſhe aſks five or fix hun- 
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dred pounds a year for this uſe? Should 
A man unacquainted with our cuſtoms 
be told the ſums which are allowed in 
Great Britain, under the title of pin- 
money, what a prodigious conſumption 
of pins would he think there was in this 
iſland? A pin a day, ſays our frugal 
proverb, © is a groat a year;* fo that, 
according to this calculation, my friend 
Fribble's wife muſt every year make uſe 
of eight millions fix hundred and forty 
| thouſand new pins. | 


I am not ignorant that our Britiſh 


ladies alledge they comprehend under 
this general term ſeveral other conve- 


niencies of life; I could therefore wiſh, 
for the honour of my countrywomen, 


that they had rather called it needle- 


money, which might have implied ſome- 


thing of good houfewifery, and not 
have given the malicious world occation 
to think that dreſs and trifle have al- 
ways the uppermoſt place in a woman's 
thoughts. | | 


I know feveral of my fair readers 


urge, in defence of this practice, that it 
is but a ncceſſary proviſion they make 
for themſelves, in caſe their huſband 
proves a churl or a miſer; ſo that they 
conſider this allowance as a kind of ali- 
mony, which they may lay their claim 
to witnout actually ſeparating from their 


huſbands. But with ſubmiſſion, I think 
a woniin who will give up herſeif to a 
man in marriage, where there is the leaſt 


room for ſuch an apprehenſion, and truſt 
hec perſon to one whom ſhe will not 
rely on for the common neceſſaries of 
lite, may very properly be accuſed, in 
the phraſe of an homely proverb, of be- 
ing © penny wile and pound fooliſh.“ 

It is obſerved of over-cautious gene- 
rals, that they never engage in a battle 


without ſecuring a retreat, in cale the 


event ſhould not anſwer their expecta- 


tions; on the other hand, the greateſt 


conquerors have burnt their ſhips, or 
broke down the bridges behind them, 
a: being determined either to ſucceed, 
or die in the engagement. In the ſame 
manner I ſhould very much ſuſpect a 


woman who takes ſuch precautions fer 


ber retreat, and contrives methods how 
ſhe may live happily, without the atice- 
tion of one to whom ſhe joins herſelf for 


life. Separate purſes between man and 
wife zie, in my opinion, as unnatural 


as ſeparate beds. A muriage cannot 
be happy, where the pleaſures, inclina- 
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tions, and intereſts of both parties, are 
not the ſame. There is no greater in- 
citement to love in the mind of man, 


than the ſenſe of a perſon's depending 


upon him for her eaſe and happineſs; as 
a woman uſes all her endeavours to 
pleaſe the perſon whom ſhe looks upon 
as her honour, her comfort, and her 
ſupport. | 
For this reaſon I am not very much 
ſurpriſed at the behaviour of a rough 
country 'ſquire, who, being not a little 
ſhocked at the proceeding of a young 


widow that would not recede from her 
demands of pin money, was ſo enraged 


at her mercenary temper, that he told 
her in great wrath, * as much as ſhe 
* thought him her ſlave, he would ſhew 
* ail the worid he did not care a pin for 
her.“ Upon which he flew out of the 
room, and never ſaw her more. | 
Socrates, in Plato's Alcibiades, fays, 
he was informed by one who had tia. 
velled through Perſia, that as he paſted 
over a great tract of lands, and inquired 
what the name of the place was, they 
told him it was the Queen's Girdle; to 
which he adds, that another wide field, 


which lay by it, was called the Queen's 


Veil; and that in the ſame manner there 
was a large portion of ground {et aſide 


for every part of her majeſty's dreſs. 


Theie lands might not improperly be 
called the Queen of Perſia's pin- money. 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, 
who I dare ſay never read this paſſage 


in Plato, told me ſome time fince, that 


upon his courting the perverſe widow, 
of whom I have given an account in 
former papers, he had diſpoſed of an 


hundred acres in a diamond- ring, which 


he would have preſented her with, had 
the thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding-day the would have 
carried on her head fifty of the talleſt 
oaks upon his eftate, He further in- 
formed me that he would have given her 


a a coal-pit to keep her in clean linen; 


that he woul have allowed her the pro- 


fits of a wind- mill for her fans, and 
have prefented her once in three years 
with the ſhearing of his ſheep for her 


under-petticoats. To which the knight 
always adds, that though he did not 
care for fine cloaths himſelf, there ſhould - 
not have been a woman in the country 
better dreſſed than my Lady Coverley. 
Sir Roger, perhaps, may in this, as 
well as in many other of his devices, 
| | appear 
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appear ſomething odd and fingular; but 
| if the humour of pin-money prevails, I 
think it would be very proper for every 
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m—_— FG ADDERE PONDUS. 


ADD WEIGHT 


DEAR SPEC, | 
Hane lately converſed much 
with the fair- ſex on the ſubject of 
your ſpeculations, which, ſince their 
appearance in public, have been the 
chief exerciſe of the female loquacious 
faculty, I found the fair ones poſſeſſed 
with a diſſatisfaction at your prefixing 
Greek mottos to the frontiſpiece of your 
tate papers; and, as a man of gallantry, 
I thought it a duty incumbent on me to 
impart it to you, in hopes of a reforma- 
tion, which is only to be effected by a 
reſtoration of the Latin to the uſual dig- 
nity in your papers, which, of late, the 
Greek, to the great diſpleaſure of your 
female readers, has uſurped ; for though 
the Latin has the recommendation of 
being as unintelligible to them as the 
Greek, yet being written of the fame 
character with their mother-tongue, by 
the aſſiſtance of a ſpelling- book it is le- 
gible; which quality the Greek wants: 
And ſince the introduction of operas into 
this nation, the ladies are ſo charmed 
with ſounds abſtracted from their ideas, 
that they adore and honour the ſound of 
Latin as it is old Italian. 
| hicitor for the fair-ſex, and therefore 
think myſelf in that character more 
likely to be prevalent in this requeſt, 
than if I ſhould ſubſcribe myſelf by my 
proper name. | "JM 


I T defire you may inſert this in one of 
your ſpeculations, to ſhew my zeal for 

removing the diſſatisfaction of the fair- 
ſex, and reſtoring you to their favour, 


, | OO 
] Was ſome time fince in company 
with a young officer, who entertain— 
ed us with the conqueſt he had made 
over a female neighbour of bis; when 
a gentleman who ſtood by, as I fuppole, 
envying the captain's good fortune, 
aſked him what reaſon he had to believe 
the lady admired him? Why, fays he, 
my lodgings are oppoſite to her's, and 


being well dreſſed, a ſecond for his fine 


ſomething fo ealy and pleaſant in the 


mind to jump out to him. Yout's, 


Lam a ſo- 


midſt of divine ſervice, upon my com- 


muſt 1 do Ia this buſineſs? Your ſervant, 
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gentleman of an eſtate to mark out ſo 


many acres of it under the title of The 
Pins. L 


Ho. EP. XIX. LIB. I. VER. 42. | . | - | 
TO TRIFLES. 
© ſhe is continually at her window either 


© at work, reading, taking ſnuff, or 
< putting herſelf in ſome toying poſture 


* on purpole to draw my eyes that way.” "oh 
The confeſſion of this vain foldier made i i 
me reflect on ſome of my own actions; 1 


for you muſt know, Sir, I am often at | 
a window which fronts the apartments It | 
of ſeveral gentlemen, who I doubt not 1 
have the ſame opinion of me. I muſt 
own I love to look at them all, one for 


eye, and one particular one, becauſe he 
is the leaſt man I ever ſaw; but there is 


manner of my little man, that I obſerve 
he is a favourite of all his acquaintance. 
I could go on to tell you of many 
others, that I believe think I have en- 
couraged them from my window: but 
pray let me have your opinion of the uſe 
of the window ina beautiful lady; and 
how often ſhe may look out at the ſame 
man, without being ſuppoſed to have a 


AURELIA CARELESS. 


NR. SPECTATOR, | _ 
Have for ſome time made love to a 1 
* lady, who received it with all the + 38 
kind returns I ought to expect; but + q 
without any provocation, that I Know 1 
of, ſhe has of late ſhunned me with the on 


utmoſt abhorrence, inſomuch that ſhe 
went out of church laſt Sunday in the 


ing into the fame pew. Pray, Sir, what 
EUPHUES. 
Let her alone ten days. 


YORK, IAN. 20, 1711-12, 

Mx. SPECTATOR, 1 | 

E iave in this town a fort of peo- 
pulüwe who pretend to wit, and write 
lampoons; J have lately been the ſub- 
| ject 


* 
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© Je of one of them. The ſcribbler had 
not genius enough in verſe to turn my 
age, as indeed I am an old maid, into 
raillery, for affecting a youthier turn 
than is conſiſtent with my time of day; 
and therefore he makes the title of his 
Madrigal, the character of Mrs. Judith 
Lovebane, born in the year 1680. What 
F defire of you is, that you diſallow 
that a coxcomb, who pretends to write 
verſe, ſhould put the moſt malicious 
thing he can ſay in proſe. This I 
humbly conceive will diſable our coun- 
try wits, who indeed take a great deal 
of pains to ſay any thing in rhyme, 

though they ſay it very ill. J am, Sir, 

your humble 'ervant, | : 

| SUSANNA LOVEBANE. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
E are ſeveral of ns, gentlemen and 
ladies, who board in the ſame 
houſe, and aſter dinner one of our com- 
pany, an agreeable man enough other- 
wiſe, ſtands up and reads your paper 
to us all. Wie are the civileſt people in 


the world to one another, and therefore 


I am forced to this way of deſiring our 
reader, when he is doing this once, not 
to ſtand afore the fire. This will be a 
general good to our family this cold 
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weather. He will, I know, take it to 
be our common requeſt when he comes 
to theſe words Pray, Sir, fit down :* 
which I defire you to inſert, and you 


will particularly oblige your daily reader, 


CHARITY FROST. 

SIR, | 
I Am a great lover of dancing, but 
cannot perform ſo well as ſome 
others; however, by my out-of-the. 
way capers and ſome original grimaces, 


I do not fail to divert the company, 


particularly the ladies, who laugh im- 
moderately al] the time. Some, who 
pretend to be my friends, tell me they 
do it in deriſion, and would adviſe me 
to leave it off, withal that J make my- 
felt ridiculous, I do not know what 
to do in this affair, but I am reſolved 


not to give over upon any account, un- 
til T have the opinion of the Spectator, 


Your humble jervant, = 
Joun TrortrT, 


1 F Mr. Trott is not aukward out of 


time, he has a right to dance let who 
will laugh: but if he has no ear he will 


interrupt others; and I am of opinion 


he ſhould. fit fill, Given under my 
hand this fifth of February, 171112. 
1 „ I RE SPECTATOR; 
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AS PERFECT BEAUTIES 


4 FTER what I have ſaid in my 


5 laſt Saturday's paper, I ſhall en- 
ter on the ſubject of this without fur- 
ther preface, and remark the fcveral 


defects which appear in the fable, the 


characters, the {entiments, and the lan— 


guage. of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; not 


_ doubting but the reader will pardon me, 
if T alledge at the fine time whatever 
may be {aid for the extenuation of {ſuch 
defects, The fit imperiection which 


I fail oblerve in the fable is, that the 


event of it is unhappy. 


The fable of every poem is, accord- 


ing to Ariſtotle's diſion, either ſimple 
or implex. It is called ſimple when 


there is no change of fortune in it; 
implex, when the fortune of the chief 
ator! changes frem bad to gocd, as 


VELUT SI 


EGREGIO INSPERSOS REPRENDAS CORPORE NA vos. 


Hor. SAT. vI. LIB. I. VER» bb, 


OF TEN HAVE A MOLE. | 
: REER, 


from good to bad. The implex fable 
is thought the molt perfect; I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe it is more proper to {tir up the 
pattions of the reader, and to ſurpris 
him with a greater variety of accidents. 
The implex fable is therefore of two 
kinds; in the firſt the chief actor makes 
his way through a long ſeries of dangers 
and difficulties, until he arrives at 
honour and proſperity, as we ſce in 
the ſtory of Ulyſſes. In the ſecond, 
the chief actor in the poem falls from 
ſome eminent pitch of honour and pre- 
ſperity, into miſery and diſgrace, Thus 
we fee Adam and Ere ſinking from 3 
ſtate of innocence and happinels, into 
the moſt abje& condition of fin aud 
ſorrow. * | 
The moſt taking tragedies among the 
| ancients, 
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implex fable, particularly the tragedy 
of OEdipus, which proceeds upon a 
ſtory, if we may believe Ariſtotle, the 
moſt proper for tragedy that could be 
invented by the wit of man. I have 
taken ſome pains in a former paper to 
ſhew, that this kind of implex fable, 
wherein the event is unhappy, 1s more 
apt to affect an audience than that of 
the firſt kind; notwithſtanding many 
excellent pieces among the ancients, as 


well as moſt of thoſe which have been 


written of late years in our own coun- 
try, are raiſed upon contrary plans. I 
mult however own, that I think this 
kind of fable, which is the moſt perfect 
in tragedy, is not fo proper for an 
leroic poem. Tz | 
Milton ſeems to have been ſenſible 
of this imperfection in his fable, and 
has therefore endeavoured to cure it by 
ſeveral expedients; particularly by the 


mortification which the great adverſary 


of mankind meets with upon his return to 
the aſſembly of internal ſpirits, as it is de- 
ſcribed in a beautiful paſſage of the tenth 
hook; and likewiſe by the vihon where- 


in Adam at the cloſe of the poem fees 


his offspring triumphing over his great 
enemy, and himſelf reſtored to 2 happier 
Paradiſe than that from which he fell. 
There is another objection againft 
Milton's fable, which is indeed almoſt 
the ſame with the former, though placed 


in a different light, namely, that the 


hero in the Paradiſe Loſt is unſucceſs- 
ful, and by no means a match for his 
enemies. This gave occaſion to Mr. 
Dryden's reflection, that the devil was 
in reality Milton's hero. I think J 
have obviated this objection in my firſt 
paper: The Paradiſe Loſt is an epic 
or a narrative poem, and he that looks 
tor an hero in it, ſearches for that which 
Milton never intended; but if he will 
needs fix the name of an hero upon any 
perſon in it, it is certainly the Meſſiah 
who is the hero, both in, the principal 
action, and in the chief epiſode. Pa- 
ganiſm could not furniſh ont a real 
ation for a fable greater than that of 
the Iliad or ZEneid, and therefore an 
heathen could not form an higher notion 
of a poem than one of that kind, which 
they call an heroic. Whether Milton's 
is not of a ſublimer nature I will not 
preſume to determine: it is ſufficient 
that I ſhew there is in the Paradiſe Loft 
a the greatneſs of plan, regularity of 
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antients, were built on this laſt ſort of 
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deſign, and maſterly beauties which we 
diſcover in Homer and Virgil. 

I muſt in the next place obſerve, 
that Milton has interwoven in the tex- 
ture of his fable ſome particulars which 
do not ſeem to have probability enough 
for an epic poem, particularly in the 
actions which he aſcribes to Sin and 


Death, and the picture which he draws 
of the Limbo of Vanity, with other 


paſſages in the ſecond book. Such 
allegories rather ſavour of the ſpirir 
of Spenſer and Arioſto, tlian of Homer 


and Virgil. 


In the ſtructure of his poem he has 
likewiſe adnitted too many digrefſions.. 
It is finely obſerved by Ariftotle, that 
the author of an heroic poem ſhould 
ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as 
much of his work as he can into the 


mouths of thoſe who are his principal 


actors. Actiſtotle has given no feaſon for 
this prezept: but I preſume it is becauſe 
the mind of the reader is more awed 


and elevated when he hears Hneas or 
Achilles ſpeak, than when Virgil or 


Homer talk in their own perſons. Be- 
des, that aſſuming the character of an 
eminent man is apt to fire the imagina- 


tion, and raiſe the 1deas of the anthor. 


Tully tells us, mentioning his dialogue 
of old age, in which Cato is the chief 


ſpeaker, that upon a review of it he was 


agreeably impoſed upon, and fancied 
that it was Cato and not he himſelf, who 
uttered his thoughts on that ſubject. 


If the reader would be at the pains to 


ſee how the ſtory of the Iliad and the 


ZEneid is delivered by thoſe perſons 


who act in it, he will be ſurpriſed to 


find how little in either of theſe poems 
proceeds from the authors. Milton has, 
in the general diſpoſition of his fable, 
very finely obſerved this great rule; in- 
ſomuch, that there is ſcarce a third part 


of it which comes from the poet: the 
reſt is ſpoken either by Adam and Eve, 


or by ſome good or evil wo who is 
engaged either in their deſtruction or 


defence. fs TO 3 
From what has been here obſerved it 
appears, that digreſſions are by no means 


to be allowed of in an epic poem. If 


the poet, even in the ordinary courſe ot 


his narration, ſhould ſpeak as little as 


poſſible, Ke ſhould certainly never let 


his narration fleep for the ſake of any 


reflections of his own. I have often ob- 
ſerved, with a ſecret admiration, that 
the longeſt reflection in the neid is in 
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that paſſage of the tenth book, where 
Turnus 1s reprefented as dreſſing him- 
ſelf in the ſpoils of Pallas, whom he had 


ſlain. Virgil here lets his fable ſtand 
{till for the ſake of the following re- 


mark. * How is the mind of man 1g- 
© norant of futurity, and unable to bear 
« proſperous fortune with moderation! 
The time will come when Turnus 
© ſhall wiſh that he had left the body of 
© Pallas untouched, and curle the day 
© on which he dreſſed himſelf in theſe 
© ſpoils.* As the great event of the 
FEneid, and the death of Turnus, 
whom Hneas flew becauſe he ſaw him 


upon this incidenr, Virgil went out of 
his way to make this reflection upon it, 
without which ſo ſmall a circumſtance 
might poſſibly have flipt out of his 
reader's memory. Lucan, who was 


an injudicious poet, lets drop his ſtory 


very frequently for the ſake of his un- 
neceſſary digreſſions, or his Diverticu- 
la, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives 
us an account of the prodigies which 
preceded the civil war, he declaims 
upon the occaſion, and ſhews how much 


happier it would be for man, if he did 
not feel his evil fortune before it comes 


to paſs; and ſuffer not only by it's real 
weight, but by the apprehenſion of it. 


Milton's gomplaint for his blindneſs, 


his panegyric on marriage, his reflec- 
tions on Adam and Eve's going naked, 
of the angels eating, and teveral other 
paſlages in his poem, are liable to the 
fame exception, though I mult contels 
there is ſo great a beauty in theſe very 
digreſſions, that I would not wiſh them 
out of Eis poem. | Le oe 


[ have, in a former paper, ſpoken 


of the characters of Milton's Paradile 


| Loſt, and declared my opinion, as to 
the allegorical perſons who are intro- 


C | | 
If we look into the ſentiments, T think 
they are ſometimes defective under the 
following heads; firſt, as there are 
ſeveral of them too much pointed, and 
ſome that degenerate even into puns. 
Of this laſt kind I am atraid is that in 


the firſt book, where, fpeaking of che 


pygmies, he calls tnem, - 


— ſmall infantry 
Wair'd on by cranes 


Another blemiſh that appears in ſome 


of his thoughts, is his frequent alluſion 
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to heathen fables, which are not cer- 
tainly of a piece with the divine ſubjeR 
of which he treats. I do not find fault 
with theſe alluſions, where the poet him- 
ſelf repreſents them as fabulous, as he 
does in ſome places, but where he men- 
tions them as truths and matters of fact. 


The limits of my paper will not give 


me leave to be particular in inſtances of 
this kind; the reader will eafily remark 
them in his peruſal of the poem. 

A. third fault in his ſentiments, is 


an unneceſſary oſtentation of learning, 


which likewiſe occurs very frequently. 


It 1s certain that both Homer and Vir- 
adorned with the ſpoils of Pallas, turns 


gil were maſters of all the learning of 
their times, but it ſhews itſelf in their 
works after an indirect and concealed 


manner. Milton ſeems ambitious of 


letting us know, by his excurſions on 
free-will and predeſtination, and his 
many glances upon hiſtory, aſtronomy, 
geography, and the like, as well as by 
the terms and phraſes he ſometimes 
makes uſe of, that he was acquainted 
with the whole circle of arts and ſci- 
enees. 8 


If in the laft place we conſider the lan- 


guage of this great poet, we mult allow) 


what I nave hinted at in a former paper, 


that it is often too much laboured, and 


fometimes obſcured by old words, tranſ- 


poſitions, and foreign idioms. Seneca's 
oObjection to the ſtile of a great author, 


Riget ejus oratio, nibil in ea placidum, 


nibil lene, is what many critics make to 


Milton. As ] cannot whoily refute it, ſo! 


have already apologized for it in another 
paper: to which I may further add, that: 


Milton's ſentiments and ideas were ſo 


wonderfully ſublime, that it would have 


been impoſſible for him to have repre- 
ſented them in their full ſtrength and 


beauty, without having recourle to theſe _ 


foreign aſſiſtances. Our language ſunk 


under him, and was unequal to that 
greatneſs of foul, which furniſhed him 


with ſuch glorious conceptions. 


A ſecond fault in his language is, that 
he often affects a kind of jingle in his 
words, as in the following patlages, 


and many others: Par 


And brovght iato the d a Morld of woe. 


| Begirt th' Almighty throne 
Beſecching or befeeging — 
This tempted our attenpt—— 


At one ſlight bound high overleapt all O. 


I know there are figures for this 
kind of ſpeech, that fome of the greateſt 
| ancient 
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ancients have been guilty of it, and that 


Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a place in 
his rhetoric among the beauties of that 
art. But as it is in itſelf poor and 
trifling, it is I think at preſent univer- 
fally exploded by all the maſters of 
polite writing. | 
The laſt fault which J ſhall take no- 
tice of in Milton's ſtile, is the frequent 
uſe of wirat the learned call Technical 
Words, or terms of art. It is one of 
the greateſt beauties of poetry, to make 


hard things intelligible, and to deliver 


what is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch eaſy 
language as may be underſtood by or- 
_ dinary readers: beſides, that the know- 
ledge of a poet ſhould rather ſeem horn 
with him, or inſpired, than drawn from 
books and ſyſtems. I have often won- 
dered how Mr. Dryden could tranſlate 
a paſſage out of Virgil after the follow- 
ing manner: | 
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Tack to the larboard, and ſtand off to ſea, 


Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. 


Milton makes uſe of larboard in the 
ſame manner. When he js upon build- 
ing he mentions * Doric pillars, pilaſ- 
© ters, cornice, freeze, architrave.* When. 
he talks of heavenly hodies, you meet 
with © ecliptic, aud eccentric, the tre- 
© pidation, ſtars dropping from the 
© zenith, rays culminating from the 
© equator:* to which might be added 


many inſtances of the like kind in ſeve- 


ral other arts and ſciences. 


I ſhall in my next papers give an ac- 


count of the many particular beauties in 
Milton, which would have been too 


long to inſert under thoſe general heads 


1 have already treated of, and with 


which I intend to conclude this piece of 


criticiſm. 


L 
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ViRG. EX. Iv. v. 373. 


HONOUR IS NO WHERE SATT. 


LONDON, FER. 9, 1711-12. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Am a virgin, and in no caſe de- 


1 ſpicable; but yet ſuch as Iam I muſt 
remain, or elſe become, it is to be fear- 
ed, leſs happy; for I find not the leaſt 
good effect from the juſt correction you 


ſome time ſince gave that too free, that 


looſer part of our ſex which ſpoils the 
men; the ſame connivanee at the vices, 
the ſame eaſy admittance of addreſſes, 
the ſame vitiated reliſh of the converſa- 
tion of the greateſt of rakes, or, in a 
more faſhionable way of expreſſing one's 
ſelf, of ſuch as have ſeen the world moſt, 
ſtill abounds, increaſes, multiplies. 

The humble petition therefore of 
many of the molt ſtrictly virtuous, and 
of myſelf, is, that you will once more 


exert your authority, and that accord- 


ing to your late promiſe, your full, your 
impartial authority, on this ſillier branch 
of our kind: for why ſhould they be the 
uncontroulable miſtreſſes of our fate? 
Why ſhould they with impunity indulge 
the males in licentiouſneſs whilſt ſingle, 
and we have the diſmal hazard and 
plague of refgrming them when married? 


tolerable figure too as times 


Strike home, Sir, then, and ſpare not, 
or all our maiden hopes, our gilded 
hopes of nuptial felicity, are fruſtrated, 
are vaniſhed, and you yourſelf, as well 
as Mr. Courtly, will, by ſmoothing 
over immodeſt practices with the glofs 


of ſoft and harmleſs names, for ever 


Nor think that I 


forteit our eſteem. 
am herein more ſevere than need be; if 
I have not reaſon more than enough, 
do you and the world judge from this 


_ enſuing account, which, I think, will 


prove the evil to be univerſal, 
You mult know then, that ſince your 


reprehenſion of this female degeneracy 
came out, I have had a tender of re- 


ſpects from no/leſs than five perſons, of 
o: but 
the misfortune is, that four of the five 
are profeſſed followers of the mode. 
They would face me down, that all wo- 


men of good ſenſe ever were, and ever 


will be, latitudinarians in wedlock; and 


always did, and will give and take what 


they profanely term conjugal liberty of 
conſcience. pena ns 

The two firſt of them, a captain and 

a merchant, to ſtrengthen their argu- 
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ment, pretend to repeat after a couple 
of ladies of quality and wit, that Venus 
was always kind to Mars; and what 
loul, that has the leaſt ſpark of genero- 
ſity, can deny a man of bravery any 
thing? and how pitiful a trader that, 
whom no woman but his own wife will 


have correſpondence and dealings with? 


Thus theſe ;: whilſt the third, the coun- 
try ſquire, confeſſed, that indeed he was 
ſurpriſed into good-breeding, and en- 
tered into the knowledge of the world 
unawares; that dining the other day at 
a gentleman's houſe, the perſon who 
entertained was obliged to leave him 
with his wife and nieces; where they 


ſpoke with fo much contempt of an ah- 


lent gentleman for being ſo flow at a 
hint, that he reſolved never to be drowſy, 
unmannerly, or ſtupid for the future at 
a friend's houſe; and on a hunting 
morning, not to purſue the game either 
with the huſband abroad, or with the 


wife at home. | | 


__ The next that came was a tradeſman, 


no leſs full of che age than the former; 


for he had the gallantry to tell me, that 


at a late junket which he was invited to, 
the motion being made, and the queſ- 


tion being put, it was by maid, wife 


and widow, reſolved, zemine contradi- 
cente, that a young ſprightly journey- 
man is abſolutely neceſſary in their way 
of buſineſs: to which they had the aſſent 
and concurrence of their huſbands pre- 
ſent. 


dience of leave. 

I am reckoned pretty, and have had 
very many advances beſides theſe; but 
have been very averſe to hear any of 
them, from my obſervation on theſe 


above-mentioned, until I hoped ſome 


good from the character of my preſent 
udmirer, a clergyman. But I find even 


amongſt them there are indirect practices 


in relation to love, and our treaty is at 
preſent a little in ſuſpence, until ſome 
circumſtanges are cleared. There is a 
Charge againſt him among the women, 
and the'caſe is this: it is alledged, that 
a certain endowed female wouid have 
aporopriated herſelf to, and confoirdated 


herle}f with a church, which my divine 


now enjoys; (or, which is the tame 
thing, did proftitute herſelf to her tricnd's 


doing this for her:) that my ecclefiaſtic,, 


to obtain ine one, did engage himſelf 20 


I dropped him a courteſy, and 
gave him to underſtand that was his au- 
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take off the other that lay on hand; but 
that on his ſucceſs in the ſpiritual, he 
agam renounced the carnal. | 
put this cloſely to him, and taxed 
him with difingenuity. He, to clear 
himſelf, made. the ſubſequent defence, 
and that in the moſt folemn manner poſ- 
ſible. That he was applied to, and in- 
ſtigated to accept of a benefice: that a. 
conditional offer thereof was indeed 
made him at firſt, but with diſdain by 
him rejected: that when nothing, us 


they eaſily perceived, of this nature, 


could bring him to their purpole, at- 
ſurance of his being entirely unengaged 
beforehand, and ſafe from all their after- 


expectations, (the only ſtratagem left to 


draw him in) was given him: that pur— 
ſuant to this the donation itſelf was 
without delay, before ſeveral reputable 
witneſſes, tendered to him gratis, with 
the open profeſſion of not the leaſt re- 
ſerve, or moſt minute condition; but 
that yet immediately after induction, 
his inſidious introducer, (or her crafty 
procurer, which you will) induſtriouſly 
ſpread the report which had reached my 


ears, not only in the neighbourhood of 


that ſaid church, but in London, in the 
univerſity, in mine and his own coun- 
try, and wherever elſe it might pro- 
bably obviate his application to any 


other woman, and ſo confine him to this 
alone: and in a word, that as he never 


did make any previous offer of his ſer- 
vice, or the leaſt ſtep to her affection; 
o on his diſcoyery of theſe defigns thus 
laid to trick him, he could not but at- |} 


terwards, in juſtice to himſelf, vindicate 

both his innocence and freedom by &ce;;- 

ing his proper diſtance. | | 
This is his apology, and I think 1 


| ſhall be ſatisfied with it. But J cannot 
conclude my tedious epiſtle without le- 


commending to you not only to reſumc 
your former chaſtiſement, but to add to 
your criminals the ſimoniacal ladies, 
who ſeduce the ſacred order into the dif- 
ficulty of either breaking a mercenary 
troth made to them whom they ought 


not to deceive, or hy breaking or keep- 


ing it offending againſt him whom they 
cannot deceive. Your afſiftance and 
labours of this fort would be of great 


benefit, and your ſpeedy thoughts on 


this ſubje& would be very ſcaſonable to, 
Sir, your molt obedient ſervants 
1 _, CHasritry LOYEWORTH. 
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MALO VENUSINAM, QUAM TE, CORNELIA, MATER 

GRACCHORUM, SI CUM MAGNIS VIRTUTIBUS AFFERS 

GRANDE SUPERCILIUM, ET NUMERAS IN DOTE TRIUMPHOS, 

TOLLE TUUM, PRECOR, ANNIBALEM, VICTUMQUE SYPHACEM 
* IN CASTRIS; ET CUM TOTA CAR THAGINE MIGRA, 


Juv, SAT. vi. VER, 166. | 


SOME COUNTRY-GIRL, SCARCE TO A CURTSY BRED, 
WOULD I MUCH RATHER THAN CORNELIA WED, 

Ir SUPERCILIOUS, HAUGKTY, PROUD, AND VAINy | 
SHE BROUGHT HER FATHER'S TRIUMPHS IN HER TRAIN« 
AWAY WITH ALL YOUR CARTHAGINIAN STATE; 

LET VANQUISH'D HANNIBAL WITHOUT DOORS WAIT, 
TOO BURLY AND TOO BIG TO PASS MY NARROW GATE. 


TT is obſerved, that a man improves 

more by reading the ſtory of a per- 
ſon eminent for prudence and virtue, 
than by the fineſt rules and precepts of 
morality, In the ſame manner a repre- 
ſentation of thoſe calamities and miſ- 
fortunes which a weak man ſuffers 


from wrong meaſures, and il|-concerted 


ſchemes of life, is apt to make a deeper 
impreſſion upon our minds, than the 
wiſeſt maxims and inſtructions that can 


be given us, for avoiding the like follies 


and indiſcretions in our own private con- 
duct. It is for this reaſon that I lay 
before my reader the following letter, 


and leave it with him to make his own 


uſe of it, without adding any reflec- 
tions of my own upon the ſubject 
matter, Fo | | 


NIR. SPECTATOR, | | | 
5 N AVING carefully peruſed a letter 
* + ſent you by Johah Fribble, Eſq, 


with your ſubſequent diſcourſe upon 


pin- money, I do preſume to trouble you 
with an account of my own caſe, which 


I look upon to be no leſs deplorable than 


that of Squire Fribble. I am a perſon 


of no extraction, having begun the 


world with a ſmall parcel of ruſty iron, 


and was for ſome years commonly known 


by the name of Jack Anyil. I have 

paturally a very happy genius for get- 
ting money, inſomuch that by the age 
of five and twenty I had ſcraped toge- 


ther four thouſand two hundred pounds, 


five ſhillings, and a few odd pence. I 
then launched out into conſiderable bu- 
lineſs, and became a bold trader both 


DRY DEN. 


by ſea and land, which in a few years 


raiſed me a very conſiderable fortune. 


For theſe my good ſervices I was knight- 
ed in the thirty-fifth year of my age, 
and lived with great dignity among my 
city neighbours by the name of Sir John 
Anvil. Being in my temper very am- 


bitious, I was now bent upon making a 


family, and accordingly reſolved that 
my deſcendants ſhould have a daſh of 
good blood in their veins. In order to 
this I made love to the Lady Mary 
Oddly, an indigent young woman of 
quality, To cut ſhort the marriage- 
treaty, I threw her a carte blanche, as 
our news- papers call it, deſiring her to 
write upon it her own terms. She was 


very conciſe in her demands, inſiſting 
only that the diſpoſal of my fortune and 
the regulation of my family ſhould be 


entirely in her hands. Her father and 


brothers appeared exceedingly averſe to _ 
this match, and would not fee me for 


ſome time; but at preſent are ſo well re- 


conciled, that they dine with me almoſt 


every day, and have borrowed conſider- 
able ſums of me; which my Lady Mary 


very often twits me with, when ſhe 


would ſhew me how kind her relations 


are to me. She had no portion, as I 


told you before ; but what ſhe wanted 


in fortune, ſhe makes up in ſpirit. She 


at firſt changed my name to Sir John 
Envil, and at preſent writes herſelf Mary 
Enville. I have had ſome children by 


her, whom ſhe has chriſtened with the 


ſirnames of her family, in order, as ſhe 
tells me, to wear out the homelineſs of 
their parentage by the father's ſide, Our 
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ville, Eſq. and our eldeſt daughter Har- 
riot Enville. Upon her firſt coming 
into my family, ſhe turned off a parcel 
of very careful ſervants, who had been 
Jong with me, and introduced 1n their 
ſtead a couple of black-a-moors, and 
three or four very genteel fellows in 
laced liveries, beſides her French- wo- 
man, who is perpetually making a noiſe 
in the houſe in a language which no- 


body underſtands, except my Lady 
Mary. She next ſet herſelf to reform 


every room of my houſe, having glazed 
all my chimney-pieces with looking- 


glaſſes, and planted every corner with 


ſuch heaps of china, that Tam obliged 
to move about my own houſe with the 

eateſt caution and circumſpection, for 
; of hurting ſome of our brittle fur- 


niture. She makes an illumination once 
a week with wax-candles in one of the 


largeſt rooms, in order, as ſhe phraſcs it, 
to fee company. At which time ſhe 


always deſires me to be abroad, or to 
- confine mylelf to the cock-loft, that I 
may not diſgrace her among her viſi- 
tants of quality, Her footmen, as I 
told you before, are ſuch beaux, that I 


do not much care for aſking them queſ- 
tions; when I do, they auſwer me with 


a a ſaucy frown, and ſay that every thing 
which I find fault with, was done by 
my Lady Mary's order. She tells me 
that ſhe intends they ſhall wear ſwords 

with their next liveries, having lately 


obſerved tne footmen of two or three 


| perſons of quality hanging behind the 
+ coach with ſwords by their ſides. As 


Won as the firſt honey-moon was over, 


1 repreſented to her the unreaſonableneſs 

of thoſe daily innovations which ſhe 
made in my family; but ſhe told me I 
was no longer to conſider myſelf as Sir 
John Anvil, but as her huſband ; and 
added with a frown, that I did not feem 
to know who ſhe was, I was ſurpriſed 
to be treated thus, after ſuch familiari- 


ties as had paſſed between us. But ſhehas 


ſince given me to know, that whatever 


freedoms ſhe may ſometimes indulge me 


in, ſhe expects in general to be treated 


with the reſpe& that is due to her birth 
and quality. Our children have been 


trained up from their infancy with ſo 


many accounts of their mother's family, 
that they know the {tories of all the great 
men and women it has produced, Their 


mother tells them, that fuch an one 


f THE SPECTATOR, 
eldeſt fon is the honourable Oddly En- 


ing to corre 


commanded in ſuch a ſea- en ment 
that their great grandfather rg horſe 


ſhot under him at Edge Hill, that their 

uncle was at the ſiege of Buda, and 
that her mother danced in a ball at court 
with the Duke of Monmouth; with 
abundance of fiddle-faddle of the ſame 


nature. I was the other day a little out 
of countenance at a queſtion of my little 
daughter Harriot, who aſked me with a 
great deal of innocence, why I never 
told them of the generals and admirals 


that had been in my family. As for 


my eldeſt fon Oddly, he has been ſo 


ſpirited up by his mother, that if he 


does not mend his manners I ſhall T0 
near to difinherit him. He drew his 


ſword upon me before he was nine years 


old, and told me that he expected to be 
uſed like a gentleman; upon my offer- 

| K him for his inſolence, my 
Lady Mary ſtept in between us, and told 
me, that I ought to conſider there was 
ſome difference between his mother and 
mine. She is perpetually finding out 
the features of her own relations in every 


one of my children, though by the way 
J have a little chub- faced boy as like 
me as he can ſtare, if I durſt fay ſo; but 


what moſt angers me, when ſhe ſees me 
playing with any of them upon my knee, 


ſhe has begged me more than once to 


converſe with the children as little as 


poſſible, that they may not learn any of 


my aukward tricks. | 8 
You muſt farther know, ſince I am 


opening my heart to you, that ſhe thinks 


herſelf my ſuperior in ſenſe, as much as 
ſhe is in quality, and therefore treats 
me like a plain well-meaning man, who 


does not know the world, She dictates 


to me in my own buſineſs, ſets me right 
in point of trade, and if I diſagree with 
her about any of my ſhips at fea, won- 
ders that I will diſpute with her, when 


I know very well that her great grand- | 


father was a flag- officer. 


To compleat my ſufferings, ſne has 
teazed me for this quarter of a year laſt 


paſt, to remove into one of the ſquares 
at the other end of the town, promiſing 
for my encouragement, that I ſhall have 


as good a cock- loft as any gentleman in 


the ſquare; to which the honourable 
Oddly Enville, Eq. always adds, like 
a jackanapes as he is, that he hopes it 
will be as near the court as poſſible. 
In ſhort, Mr. Spectator, I am fo 
much out of my natural element, that 
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to recover my old way of life I would 
be content to begin the world again, and 
be plain Jack Anvil; but alas! I am in 
for life, and am bound to ſubſcribe my- 
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Ry JohN EnviILLE, Knt. 


No CCC. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


m—IVERSUM VIT10 VITIUM PROPE MAJIus. 


Hog. Er. XVIII. LIB. I. VER» 5. 


ANOTHER FAILING OF THE MIND, 


GREATER THAN THIS, OF A QUITE DIFFERENT KI 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 you talk of the ſubject 


of love, and the relations ariſ- 


ing from it, methinks you ſhould take 
care to leave no fault unobſerved which 
concerns the ſtate of marriage. The 
great vexation that J have obſerved in 


it, is, that the wedded couple ſeem to 


want opportunities of being often enough 
alone together, and are forced to quarrel 


ND. 
PooL x. 


familiarities, and the like. Lucina is 
a lady of the greateſt diſcretion, you 
muſt know, in the world; and withal 
very much a phyſician: upon the ſtrength 
of theſe two qualities there is nothing 
ſhe will not ſpeak of before us virgins 
and ſhe every day talks with a very 


grave air in ſuch a manner, as is very 


improper ſo much as to he hinted aty 
but to obviate the greateſt extremity. 


573 
ſelf, with great ſorrow'of heart, your 
humble fervant, | | | 
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and be fond before company. Mr. Hot- Thoſe whom they call good bodies, not- 5 
ſpur and his lady, in a room full of able people, hearty neighbours, and the WW 
their friends, are ever ſaying ſomething pureſt goodeſt company in the world, } 
ſo ſmart to each other, and that but juſt © the great offenders in this Kind. 

within rules, that the whole company Here - * ae laid before you an 
ſtand in the utmoſt anxiety and ſuſpence Een d for pleaſantry; and hope ou 

for fear of their falling into extremities will ſhew theſe P eople that at leaſt they 

which they could not be preſent at. On ah not witty: in which you will ſave 

the other fide, Tom Faddle and his om many 4 bluſh a daily ſufferer, 
pretty ſpouſe, - wherever they come, are who is very much your molt humble 
f billing at ſuch a rate, as they think ervant, | 
; muſt do our hearts good to behold them. 
7 Cannot you poſſibly propoſe a mean be- 
tween being waſps and doves in public? 
I ſhould think if you adviſed to hate or 
love ſincerely it would be better: for if 
they would be ſo diſcreet as to hate from 
the very bottom of their hearts, their 
averſion would be too ſtrong for little 
gibes every moment; and if they loved 
with that calm and noble value which 
dwells in the heart, with a warmth like 
that of life-blood, they would not be fo 
impatient of their paſſion as to fall into 
obſervable fondneſs. This method, in 
each cafe, would fave appearances; but 
as thoſe who offend on the fond fide are 
by much the fewer, I would haye you 
begin with them, and go on to take no- 
tice of a molt impertinent licence mar- 
ried women take, not only to be very 
loving to their ſpouſes in public, but 
allo make nauſeous alluſions to private 
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SUSAN NA LOVEWORTH. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 3 
N your's of Wedneſday the 3oth paſt, 
* you and your correſpondents are very 
ſevere on a ſort of men, whom you call 
male coquettes; but without any other 
reaſon, in my apprehenſion, than that 
of paying a thallow compliment to the 
fair-lex, by accuſing ſome men of ima- 
ginary faults, that the women may not 
ſeem to be the more faulty ſex; though 
at the ſame time you ſuppoſe there are 
ſome fo weak as to be impoſed upon by 
fine things and falſe addreſſes. I can- 
not perſuade myſelf that your deſign is 
to debar the ſexes the benefit of each 
other's converſation, within the rules of 
honour; nor will you, I dare ſay, re- 
commend to them, or encourage the 
common tea-table talk, much lets that 
of politics and matters of fate: and if 
| | thete 
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theſe are forbidden ſubjects of diſcourſe, 
then, as long as there are any women 
in the world who take a pleaſure in hear- 
ing themſelves praiſed, and can bear the 
ſight of a man proſtrate at their feet, ſo 


long I ſhall make no wonder that there 
are thoſe of the other ſex who will pay 


them moſt impertinent humiliations. 
We ſhould have few people ſuch fools 
as to practiſe flattery, if all were ſo wiſe 
as to deſpiſe it. I do not deny but you 
would do a meritorious act, if you could 
prevent all impoſitions on the ſimplicity 
of young women; but I muſt confeſs I 


do not apprehend you have laid the fault 
on the proper perſon, and if I trouble 


you with 'my thoughts upon it, I pro- 


miſe myſelf your pardon. Such of the 
ſex as are raw and innocent, and moſt 
expoſed to theſe attacks, have, or their 


parents are much to blame if they have 
not, one to adviſe and guard them, and 


are obliged themſelves to take care of 
them; but if theſe, who ought to hinder 


men from all opportunities of this ſort 


of converſation, inſtead of that encou- 


rage and promote it, the ſuſpicion is 
very juſt that there are ſome private rea- 


ſons for it; and I will leave it to you to 


determine on which fide a part is then 


acted. Some women there are who are 
arrived at years of diſcretion, I mean 
are got out of the hands of their parents 


and governors, and are ſet up for them- 


ſelves, who yet are liable to theſe at- 
tempts; but if theſe are prevailed upon, 


you muſt excuſe me if I lay the fault 


upon them, that their wiſdom is not 
grown with their years. My client, Mr. 
Strephon, whom you ſummoned to de- 

dälare himſelf, gives you thanks however 


for your warning, and begs the favour 


only to enlarge his time for a week, or 
to the laſt day of the term, and then he 
will appear gratis, and pray no day over. 


TIRES... 


PnILANTHRO POS. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


1 Was laſt night to viſit a lady whom 

I much eſteem, and always took for 
my friend; but met with ſo very diffe- 
rent a reception from what I expected, 
that I cannot help applying myſelf to 
you on this occaſion. In the room of 
that civility and familiarity I uſed to be 
treated with by her, an affected ſtrange- 
neſs in her looks, and coldneſs in her 


behaviour, plainly told me I was not 


the welcome gueſt which the regard and 


_ tenderneſs ſhe has often expreſſed for 


me gave me reaſon to flatter myſelf to 
think I was, Sir, this is certainly a 


great fault, and I aſſure you a very 
common one; therefore I hope you will 


think it a fit ſubje& for ſome part of a 
Spectator, Be pleaſed to acquaint us 
how we mult behave ourſelves towards 
this valetudinary friendſhip, ſubject to 
{o many heats and colds, and you will 


oblige, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


SIR, 


; Cannot forbear acknowledging the 


delight your late Spectators on Sa- 


turdays have given me; for they are writ 
in the honeſt ſpirit of criticiſm, and call- 


ed to my mind the following four lines 
I had read long ſince in a prologue to a 


play called Julius Cæſar, which has de- 
ſerved a better fate. The verſes are ad- 
dreſſed to the little critics. SY 


Shew your ſmall talent, and let that ſuſfice 
yez | | 

But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye, 

For every fop can find out faults in plays: 

You'll ne'erarrive at knowing when to praiſe, 


Your's, 
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Ne CCCI. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 


- POSSINT UT JUVENES VISERE FERVIDIE 
MULTO NON SINE RISU, 42 
DILAPSAM IN CINERESFACEM. 


HoR. Op. xIII. L. 4. VER. 26. 


THAT ALL MAY LAUGH TO SEE THAT GLARING LI CAT, 
WHICH LATELY SHONE SO FIERCE AND BRIGHT, 
END IN A STINK AT LAST, AND VANISH INTO NIGHT. 
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ed to me a letter written by a wit of that 
age to his miſtreſs, who it ſeems was a 
lady of Canidia's humour; and though 
I do not always approve of my friend 
Will's taſte, I liked this letter ſo well, 
that I took a copy of it, with which L 
ſhall here preſent my reader. 


Sans. 
—— A os — 
we — — 


W E are generally ſo much pleaſed 

| with any little accompliſhments, 
either of body or mind, which have 
once made us remarkable in the world, 
that we endeavour to perſuade ourſelves 
it is not in the power of time to rob us 
of them. We are eternally purſuing 
the ſame methods which firſt procured 
us the applauſes of mankind, It is from 
this notion that an author writes on, 

though he is come to dotage; without MADAM, | 3 8 ns 
ever conſidering that his memory is im- 8IN CE my waking thoughts have 
paired, and that he hath loſt that life, W ncver been able to influence you in 
and thoſe ſpirits, which formerly raiſed my favour, I am reſolved to try whe- 
his fancy, and fired his imagination. ther my dreams can make any impreſ- 
The ſame folly hinders a man from fion on you. To this end I ſhall give 
ſubmitting his behaviour to his age, and you an account of a very odd one which 
makes Clodius, who was a celebrated my fancy preſented to me laſt night, 
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dancer at five and twenty, ſtill love to 


hobble in a minuet, though he is paſt 
threeſcore. It is this, in a word, which 
fills the town with elderly fops, and ſu- 
perannuated coquettes. | 


Canidia, a lady of this latter ſpecies, 


paſſed by me yeſterday in her coach. 
Canidia was an haughty beauty of the 
_ laſt age, and was followed by crowds 
of adorers, whoſe paſſions only pleaſed 
her, as they gave her opportunities of 
playing the tyrant. She then contract- 
ed that awful caſt of the eye and for- 
bidding frown, which ſhe þ 

laid aſide, and has ſtill all the inſolence 
of beauty without it's charms. I 
now attracts the eyes of any beholders, 
it is only by being remarkably ridicu- 
lous; even her own ſex laugh at her af- 


fectation; and the men, who always en- 


joy an ill- natured pleaſure in ſeeing an 
imperious beauty humbled and neglect- 


ed, regard her with the ſame ſatisfaction 
that a free nation ſees a tyrant in diſ- 


grace. | . 

Will Honeycomb, who is a great ad- 
mirer of the gallantries in King Charles 
tlie Second's reign, lately communicat- 


as not yet 


If ſhe 


within a few hours after I left you. 


Methought I was unaccountably con- 


veyed into the moſt delicious place mine 


eyes ever beheld: it was a large valley 


divided by a river of the pureſt water I 
had ever ſeen. The ground on each ſide 
of it roſe by an eaſy aſcent, and was co- 
vered with flowers of an infinite variety, 


which as they were reflected in the water 


doubled the beauties of the place, or ra- 


ther formed an imaginary ſcene more 
beautiful than the real. 
of the river was a range of loſty trees, 


On each ſide 


whoſe boughs were loaded with almoſt 


as many birds as leaves. Every tree 


was full of harmony. | 


I had not gone far in this pleaſant 


valley, when I perceived that it was ter- 
minated by a moſt magnificent temple. 
The ſtructure was ancient, and regular. 
On the top of it was figured the god Sa- 
turn, in the ſame ſhape and dreſs that 
the poets uſually repreſent Time. 


As I was advancing to ſatisfy my cu- 


riofity by a nearer view, I was ſtopped 
by an object far more beautiful than any 
I had before diſcovered in the whole 
place. I fancy, Madam, you will eaſily 
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:* pueſs that this could hardly be any thing 
8 pus yourſelf; in reality it was ſo; you 
lay extended on the flowers by the ſide 
of the river, ſo that your hands, which 
were thrown in a negligent poſture, al- 
moſt touched the water. Your eyes 


were cloſed; but if your ſleep deprived, 


me of the ſatis faction of ſeeing them, it 
left me at leiſure to contemplate ſeveral 
other charms, which diſappear when 
your eyes are open. I could not but 
admire the tranquillity you ſlept in, 
eſpecially when 1 conſidered the uneaſi- 
neſs you produce in ſo many others. 
While I was wholly taken up in theſe 
reflections, the doors of the temple flew 
open, with a very great noiſe; and lift- 
ing up my eyes, I ſaw two figures, in 
human ſhape, coming into the valley. 
Upon a nearer ſurvey, I found them to 
be Youth and Love, The firſt was in- 
circled with a kind of purple light, that 
| ſpread a glory over all the place; the 
other held a flaming torch in his hand. 
I could obſerve, that all the way as they 
came towards us, the colours of the 
flowers appeared more lively, the trees 
ſhot out in bloſſoms, the birds threw 
| themſelves into pairs, and ſerenaded 


them as they paſſed: the whole face of 


nature glowed with new beauties. They 
were no ſooner arrived at the place where 


you lay, when they ſeated themſelves on 
each ſide of you. On their approach, me- 
thought I ſaw a new bloom ariſe in your 


face, and new charms diffuſe themſelves 
over your whole perſon. You appeared 
more than mortal; but, to my great ſur- 
priſe, continued fait aſleep, though the 
two deities made ſeveral gentle efforts 
to awaken you. 1 | 


After a ſhort time, Youth diſplaying 
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a pair of wings, which I had not before 
taken notice of, flew off. Love ſtill re- 


mained, and holding the torch. which he 


had in his hand before your face, you ſtill 


appeared as beautiful as ever. The 


glaring of the light in your eyes at length 
awakened you; when, to my great ſur- 
priſe, inſtead of acknowledging the fa- 
vour of the deity, you frowned upon 
him, and ſtruck the torch out of his 
hand into the river, The god, after 
having regarded you with a look that 
ſpoke at once his pity and diſpleaſure, 
flew away. Immediately a kind of gloom 
overſpread the whole place. At the 
ſame time I ſaw an hideous ſpectre enter 
at one end of the valley. His eyes were 
ſunk into his head, his face was pale and 


withered, and his ſkin puckered up in 
wrinkles. As he walked on the ſides 


of the bank the river froze, the flowers 
faded, the trees ſhed their bloſſoms, 
the birds dropped from off the boughs, 
and fell dead at his feet. By thee 
marks I knew him to be Old Age. You 
were ſeized with the utmoſt horror and 


amazement at his approach. You en- 


deavoured to have fled, but the phantom 
caught you in his arms. You may 
2 gueſs at the change you ſuffered 
in this embrace. For my own part, 
though I am ſtill too full of the dreadful 


idea, I will not ſhock you with the de- 


ſcription of it. I was ſo ſtartled at the 


ſight that my ſleep immediately left me, 


and I found myſelf awake, at leiſure to 
conſider of a dream which ſeems too ex- 


traordinary to be without a meaning. I 
am, Madam, with the greateſt paſſion, 


your moſt obedient, moſt humble ſer - 
vant, e. e 5 
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\. GRATIOR ET PULCHRO VENIENS IN CORPORE VIRTU$S. 


BECOMING SORROWS, AND A VIRTUOUS MIN v 
/ - MORE LOVELY, IN A BEAUTEOUS FORM ENSHRIN'Pe 


5 12 what J give for the entertain 
1 ment of this day with a great deal 
of pleaſure, and publiſh it juſt as it 


came to my hands. I ſhall be very glad 


to find there äre many gueſſed at for 
Emilia. e 


Ms. SPECTATOR. | 

IF this paper has the good fortune to 
be honoured with a place in your 

writings, I ſhall be the more pleaſed, 


becauſe the character of Emilia is not 
Me 1Magmary but a real one. I have 


_ indyſtrioully 
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mo begs obſcured the whole by the 
addition of one or two circumſtances 
of no conſequence, that the perſon it is 
drawn from might ſtill be concealed; 
and that the writer of-it might not be in 
the leaſt ſuſpected; and for ſome other 
reaſons, I chooſe not to give it the form 
of a letter: but if, beſides the faults of 
the compoſition, there be any thing in it 
more -proper for a correſpondent than 
the Spectator himſelf to write, I ſubmit 
it to your better judgment, to receive 


any other model you think fit. I am, 


Sir, your very humble ſervant, 


PHERE is nothing which gives one 
ſo pleaſing a proſpect of human na- 
ture, as the contemplation of wiſdom and 
beauty: the latter is the peculiar portion 
of that ſex which is therefore called 
fair; but the happy concurrence of both 
theſe excellencies in the ſame perſon, is 
a character too celeſtial to be frequently 


met with. Beauty is an over-weaning 


ſelf-ſufficient thing, careleſs of providing 
ijtſelf any more ſubſtantial ornaments; 
nay, fo little does it conſult it's own in- 
tereſts, that it too often defeats itſelf 
by betraying that innocence which ren- 
ders it lovely and deſirable. As there- 
fore virtue makes a beautiful woman 
appear more beautiful, ſo beauty makes 
a virtuous woman really more virtuous, 
Whilſt I am conſidering theſe two per- 
fections gloriouſly united in one perſon, 
J cannot help repreſenting to my mind 
the image of Emilia. | 


Who ever beheld the charming Emi- 


lia, without feeling in his breaſt at once 
the glow of love and the tenderneſs of 
virtuous friendſhip? The unſtudied 
graces of her behaviour, and the pleaſ- 
ing accents of her tongue, inſenſibly 


draw you on to wiſh for a nearer en- 
joyment of them; but even her ſmiles 


carry in them a filent reproof to the im- 


pulſes of licentious love. Thus, though 


the attractives of her beauty play almoſt 
irreſiſtibly upon you and create deſire, 
you immediately ſtand corrected not by 
the ſeverity but the decency of her vir- 
tue. That ſweetneſs and good-humour 


; which is ſo viſible in her face, naturally 


diffuſes itſelf into every word and action: 
a man muſt be a ſavage, who at the ſight 
of Emilia, is not more inclined to do 


her good than gratify himſelf. Her per- 


ſon, as it is thus ſtudiouſly embelliſhed 
by nature, thus adorned with unpreme- 
ditated graces, is a fit lodging for a 
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mind ſo fair and lovely; there dwell ra- 


tional piety, modeſt hope, and chearful 


reſignation. | | 
Many of the prevailing paſſions of 


mankind do undeſervedly paſs under 


the name of religion; which is thus 
made to exprels itſelf in action, accord- 
ing to the nature of the conſtitution in 
which it reſides: ſo that were we to 
make a judgment from appearances, 
one would imagine religion in ſome is 
little better than ſullenneſs and reſerve, 
in many fear, in others the deſpondings 


_ of a melancholy complexion, in others 


the formality of inſignificant unaffect- 
ing obſervances, in others ſeverity, in 
others oſtentation. In Emilia it is a 


principle founded in reaſon and enliven- 
ed with hope; it does not break forth 


into irregular fits and fallies of devo- 


tion, but is an uniform and conſiſtent 


tenour of action: it is ſtrict without ſe- 
verity; compaſſionate without weakneſs; 
it is the perfection of that good- humour 


which proceeds from the underſtanding, 
not the effect of an eaſy conſtitution. 
By a generous ſympathy in nature, 
we feel ourſelves diſpoſed to mourn when 
any of our fellow- creatures are afflict- 
ed; but injured innocence and beauty 
in diſtreſs, is an object that carries in it 


ſomething inexpreſſibly moving: it ſoft- 


ens the moſt manly heart with the ten- 
dereſt ſenſations of love and compaſſion, 
until at length it confeſſes it's humanity, 


and flows out into tears. 


Were I to relate that part of Emilia's 
life which has given her an opportunity 


of exerting the heroiſm of Chriſtianity, 


it would make too ſad, too tender a 
ſtory: but when I conſider her alone in 


the midſt of her diſtreſſes, looking be- 


yond this gloomy vale of affliction and 
ſorrow into the joys of heaven and im- 
mortality, and when I ſee her in conver- 
ſation thoughtleſs and eaſy as if ſhe were 

the moſt happy creature in the world, 1 
am tranſported with admiration, Sure- 
ly never did ſuch a philoſophic ſoul in- 
habit ſuch a beauteous form! For beau- 


ty is often made a privilege againſt 


thought and reflection; it laughs at wil- 


dom, and will not abide the gravity of 
it's inſtructions. | | 


Were I able to repreſent Emilia's vir- 
tues in their proper colours and their 
due proportions, love or flattery might 
perhaps be thought to have drawn the 


i&ure larger than life; but as this is 


but an imperfe& draught of ſo excellent 
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2 character, and as I cannot, will not 
hope to have any intereſt in her perſon, 
all that I can ſay of her is but impar- 
tial praiſe. extorted from me by the pre- 
vailing brightneſs of her virtues. So 
rare a pattern of female excellence ought 
not be concealed, but ſhould be ſet out 
to the view and imitation of the world; 
for how amiable does virtue appear thus 
as it were made viſible to us in ſo fair 
an example! | 5 
_  Honoria's diſpoſition is of a very 
different turn; her thoughts are wholly 
bent upon conqueſtand arbitrary power. 
That ſhe has ſome wit and beauty no 
body denies, and therefore has the 
eſteem of all her acquaintance as a 
woman of an agreeable perſon and con- 


verſation; but, whatever her huſband 
may think of it, that is not ſufficient for 


Honoria: ſhe waves that title to reſpe& 


as a mean acquiſition, and demands 
vyeneration in the right of an idol; for, 


this reaſon her natural deſire of life is 
continually checked with an inconſiſtent 
fear of wrinkles and old age. | 
Emilia cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant 
of her perſonal charms, though ſhe 
ſeems to be ſo; but ſhe will not hold 
her happineſs upon ſo precarious a 
tenure, whilſt her mind is adorned 


with beauties of a more exalted and 


laſting nature. When in the full bloom 
of youth and beauty we ſaw her ſur- 


rounded with a crowd of adorers, 


ſhe took no pleaſure in ſlaughter and 
deſtruction, gave no falſe deluding 


hopes which might increaſe the tor- 
ments of her diſappointed lovers; but 
having for ſome time given to the de- 


cency of a virgin coyneſs, and examined 
the merit of their ſeveral pretenſions, ſhe 


at length gratified her own, by reſigning - 


herſelf to the ardent paſſion of Bromius. 
Bromius was then maſter of many good 


_ qualities and a moderate fortune, which 
was ſoon. after unexpectedly increaſed 


to a plentiful eſtate. This for a good 


while proved his misfortune, as it fur- 


niſned his unexperienced age with the 
opportunities of evil company and a 
| ſenſual life, He might have longer 
wandered in the labyrinths of vice and 
folly, had not Emiilia's prudent conduct 
won him over to the government of his 
reaſon, Her ingenuity has been con- 
ſtantly employed in humanizing his 
paſſions s 
| She has ſhewed him by her own ex- 
_ ample, that virtue is conſiſtent with 


and refining his pleaſures, 
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decent freedoms and good-humour, or 
rather, that it cannot ſubſiſt without 
them. Her good ſenſe readily inſtructed 
her, that a ſilent example, and an eaſy 
unrepined behaviour, will always be 
more perſuaſive than the ſeverity of 
lectures and admonitions; and that 
there is ſo much pride interwoven in- 
to the make of human nature, that an 
obſtinate man muſt only take the hint 
from another, and then be left to adviſe 
and correct himſelf. Thus by an art- 
ful train of management and unſeen 
perſuaſions, having at firſt brought him 
not to diſlike, and at length to be 


pleaſed with that which otherwiſe he 
would not have bore to hear of, ſhe 


then knew how to preſs and ſecure this 
advantage, by approving it as his 
thought, and ſeconding it as his pro- 
poſal. By this means ſhe has gained 
an intereſt in ſome of his leading paſ- 
ſions, and made them acceſſary to his 
reformation, _ . | 
There is another particular of Emilia's 
conduct which I cannot forbear men- 
tioning; to ſome perhaps it may at firſt 
ſight appear but a trifling inconſiderable 
circumſtance; but, for my part, I think 
it highly worthy of obſervation, and to 
be recommended to the conſideration of 
the fair-ſex. I have often thought 
wrapping gowns and dirty linen, with 
all that huddled ceconomy of dreſs 
which paſſes under the general name of 
a mob, the bane of conjugal love, and 
one of the readieſt means imaginable. 
to alienate the affection of an huſband, 
eſpecially a fond one. I have heard 
ſome ladies, who have been ſurpriſed 


by company in ſuch a diſhabille, apolo- 
g1ze for it after this manner; Truly I 


© amaſhamed to be caught in this pickle; 
© but my huſband and I were fitting all 


alone by ourſelves, and I did not ex- 


© peſt to ſee ſuch good company,'— 
This by the way is a fine compliment 
to the good man, which it is ten to one 
but he returns in dogged anſwers and 
a churliſh behaviour, without knowing 


what it is that puts him out of humour. 


Emilia's obſervation teaches her, that 
as little inadvertencies and neglects caſt 
a blemiſh upon a great character; ſo the 
negle& of apparel, even among the 
moſt intimate friends, does inſenſibly 
leſſen their regards to each other, by 
creating a familiarity too low and con- 
temptible, She underſtands the im- 
poxtance of thoſe things which the gene- 
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rality account triflesz and conſiders every 
thing as a matter of conſequence, that 


has the leaft tendency towards keeping 


up or abating the affection of her huſ- 


band; him ſhe eſteems as a fit object to 


employ her ingenuity in pleaſing, be- 
cauſe he is to be pleaſed for life. 
By the help of theſe, and a thouſand 


other nameleſs arts, which it is eaſier 
for her to practiſe than for another to 


expreſs, by the obſtinacy of her good- 
neſs and unprovoked ſubmiſhon, in ſpite 
of all her afflictions and ill uſage, Bro- 


ſhine forth an angel of light, 


mins is become a man of ſenſe and a 
kind huſband, and Emilia a happy wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whoſe care 
Heaven has entruſted it's dear Emilia, 
guide her ſtill forward in the paths of 


virtue, defend her from the inſolence 


and wrongs of this undiſcerning world; 
at length, when we muſt no more con- 
verſe with ſuch purity on earth, lead her 
gently hence innocent and unreprovable 
to a better place, where by an eaſy tran- 
ſition from what ſhe now is, ſhe ma 
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| — LET fc SUB Luc viIprRI, 
JUDICIS ARGUTUM QUA NON FORMIDAT ACUMEN, 


Hon. ARS PoET. VER. 363. 


— CS. THE C.FARFsT LICHT, 
AND BOLDLY CHALLENGE THE MOST PIERCING EYE. 


T Have ſeen, in the works of a modern 
philoſopher, a map of the ſpots in 


the ſun, My laſt paper of the faults 
and blemiſhes in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


may be conſidered as a piece of the {ame 
nature. To purſue the alluſion: as it 
is obſerved, that among the bright parts 


of the luminous body above-mentioned, 


there are ſome which glow more intenſe- 


ly, and dart a ſtronger light than others, 
ſo, notwithſtanding I have already ſhev'n 


Milton's poem to be very beautiful in 


general, I ſhall now proceed to take 
notice of ſuch-beauties as appear to me 


more exquiſite than the reſt. Milton 
has propoſed the ſubject of his poem in 


the following verles. 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, | 
Sing heav'nly muſe : 


Theſe lines are perhaps as plain, ſim- 
ple, and unadorned, as any of the whole 
poem, in which particular the author 
has conformed himſelf to the example 
of Homer and the precept of Horace. 


His invocation to a work which turns 


in a great meaſure upon the creation of 
the world, is very properly made to the 
muſe who inſpired Moſes in thoſe books 
from whence our author drew his ſub- 
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ject, and to the Holy Spirit, who is 


therein repreſented as operating after a 
particular manner in the firſt production 


of nature. This whole exordium rites 


very happily into noble language and 


ſentiment, as I think the tranſition to 
the fable is exquiſitely beautiful and na- 


tural, | 8 | 5 

The nine days aſtoniſhment, in which 
the angels lay entranced after their dread- 
ful overthrow and fall from heaven, be- 


fore they could recover either the uſe of 


thought or ſpeech, is a noble circum- 


ſtance, and very finely imagined. The 


diviſion of hell into ſeas of fire, and 


into firm ground impregnated with the 
ſame furious element, with that parti- 
cular circumſtance of the excluſion of 


hope from thoſe infernal regions, are 
inſtances of the ſame great and fruitful 
invention. e 


_ The thoughts in the firſt ſpeech and 


deſcription of Satan, who is one of the 


principal actors in this poem, are won- 


derfully proper to give us a full idea of 
him. His pride, envy and revenge, 


obſtinacy, deſpair and impenitence, are 
all of them very artfully interwoven. 


In ſhort, his firſt ſpeech is a cemplica- 
tion of all thoſe paſſions which diſcover 


themſelves ſeparately in ſeveral other of 
his ſpeeches in the poem. The whole 


part of this great enemy of mankind is 


filled with ſuch incidents as are very apt. 
8 : ro 
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to raiſe and terrify the reader's imagi- 
nation. Of this nature, in the book 


now before us, is his being the firſt that 


awakens out of the general trance, with 


his poſture on the burning lake, his riſ- 


— 


ſhield and ſpear. 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 


That ſparkling blaz'd, his other parts beſide 


Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rod 
Fiorthwith upright he rears from oft the pool 
His mighty ſtature; on each hand the flames 
Driv'n backward flope their pointing ſpires, 
and roll'd | | 
In billows, leave i“ th* midſt a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
_ Aloft incumbent on the duſky air 
That felt unuſual weight | 
— His pond' rous ſhield 
Ethereal temper, maſſy, large and round, 


Bebind him caſt; the broad circumference 


Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe 
orb | | | 
Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artiſts view 

- Atev'ning, from the top of Feſole, 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, on her ſpotted globe. 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
Hen on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 


Of ſome great ammiral, were but a wand, 


L 


He walk'd with to ſupport uneaſy ſteps _ 
Over the burning marle | 
To which we may add his call to the 

Fallen angels that lay plunged and ſtu- 

pified in the fea of fire, | 


Fe call'd ſo loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell reſounded. tk 


But there is no ſingle paſſage in the 

whole poem worked up to a greater ſub- 

limity, than that wherein his perſon is 
deſcribed in thoſe celebrated lines: 


lle, above the reſt TO 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower, &c. 50 


His ſentiments are every way anſwer- 
able to his character, and ſuitable to a 


created being of the moſt exalted and 


moſt depraved nature, Such is that in 


which he takes poſſeſſion of his place of 


torments. 


5 Hail horrors! hail NE 

Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell 

Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time, 
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ing from it, and the deſcription of his 


1 


And afterv 


7 * 


* - 
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Here atleaſt od 
We ſhall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign ſecure ; and in my choice 
To reigh is worth ambition, tho' in hell: 
Better to reign. in hell, than ſerve in heaw'n. 


Amidſt thoſe impieties which this en. 
raged ſpfrit utters in other places of the 


poem, the author has taken care to in- 


troduce none that is not big with ab. 


ſurdity, and incapable of ocking a 


religious reader; his words, as the poet 
himſelf deſcribes them, bearing only a 
ſemblance of worth, not ſubſtance. He 
is likewiſe with great art deſcribed as 
owning his adverlary to be almighty, 
Whatever perverſe interpretation he puts 
on the juſtice, mercy, and other attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being, he fre- 
quently confeſſes his omnipotence, that 
being the perfection he was forced to 
allow him, and the only conſideration 


_ which could ſupport his pride under the 
ſhame of his defeat. 8 


Nor muſt J here omit that beautiſul 
circumſtance of his burſting out in tears, 
upon his ſurvey of thoſe innumerable 
ſpirits whom he had involved in the 


ſame guilt and ruin with himſelf. 


— He now prepar'd 


To ſpeak; whereat their double ranks they 


bend 


From wing to wing, and half incloſe Wo: 


round 


With all hispeers: attention held them mute. 
Thrice he aflay'd, and thrice in ſpite of ſcorn 


Tears, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forth 


The catalogue of evil ſpirits has abun- 


dance of learning in it, and a very agree- 


able turn of poetry, which riſes in a 
great meaſure from it's deſcribing the 
places where they were worſhipped, by 
thoſe beautiful marks of rivers fo fre- 


quent among the ancient poets, The 


author had doubtleſs in this place Ho- 
mer's catalogue of ſhips, and Virgil's 
liſt of warriors, in his view. The cha- 


raQgers of Moloch and Belial prepare te 


reader's mind for their reſpective ſpeeches 
and behaviour in the ſecond and ſixth 


book. The account of Thammuz is 
_ finely romantic, and fuitable to what 


we read among the ancients of the wor- 
ſhip which was paid to that idol. 


| —xhammus 
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won} hammuz came next behind, 

| Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur d 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 

In am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day, | 
While-ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 


Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the lovetale 


Infected Sion's daughters with like heat, 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred porch 
Ezekiel ſaw, when by the viſion led 

His eye ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah 


——h—_——— 


The reader will pardon me if I inſert 
as a note on this beautiful paſſage, the 


account given us by the late ingenious 


Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece of 
worſhip, and probably the firſt occaſion 
of ſuch a ſuperſtition. * We came to 
© a fair large river—doubtlefs the an- 
cient river Adonis, fo famous for the 
© jdolatrous rites performed here in la- 
© mentation of Adonis. We had the 
© fortune to ſee what may be ſuppoſed 
© to be the occaſion of that opinion 
« which Lucian relates concerning this 
« river, viz. that this ſtream, at certain 
© ſeaſons of the year, eſpecially about 
© the feaſt of Adonis, is of a bloody 
colour; which the heathens looked 
© upon as proceeding from a kind of 
* ſympathy in the river for the death of 
c 
«c 
6 
. 
* 
; 
4 
c 
4 
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Adonis, who was killed by a wild 


boar in the mountains, out of which 
this ſtream riſes. Something like this 
we ſaw actually come to pals; for the 
water was ſtained to a ſurpriſing red- 
neſs; and, as we obſerved in travel- 
ling, had diſcoloured the ſea a great 
way into a reddiſh hue, occaſioned 
doubtleſs by a ſort of minium, or red 
earth, waſhed into the river by the 
violence of the rain, and not 

* ſtain from Adonis's blood.“ | 
Ih. he paſſage in the catalogue, explain- 

ing the manner how ſpirits transform 
themſelves hy contraction or enlarge- 
ment of their dimenſions, is introduced 

with great judgment, to make way for 
leveral ſurpriſing accidents in the ſequel 
of the poem. 

the very end of the firſt book, which is 
What the French critics call Marvellous, 

but at the ſame time probable by reaſon 
of the paſſage laſt mentioned. As ſoon 

as the infernal palace is finiſhed, we are 
_ told the multitude and rabble of ſpirits 
immediately ſhrunk themſelves into a 
ſmall compaſs, that there might be room 


for ſuch a numberleſs afſembly in this 


by any 


of his infernal army— — 


There follows one, at 


capacious hall. But it is the poet's re- 
finement upon this thought which T moft 
admire, and which is indeed very noble 
in itſelf. For he tells us, that notwith- 


ſtanding the vulgar, among the fallen 


ſpirits, contracted their forms, thoſe of 
the firſt rank and dignity ſtill preſerved 
their natural dimenſions. 715 


Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 


Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe, and were at 
large, | 4 
Though without number, ſtill am idſt the hall 
Of that infernal court. But far within, 
And in their own dimenſions like themſelves, 
The great ſeraphic lords and cherubim, _ 

In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave ſat, 
A thouſand demi-gods on golden ſeats, 
Frequent and full 


— c_ 


The character of Mammon, and the 


deſcription of the Pandæmonium, are 


full of beauties. | 
There are ſeveral other ſtrokes in the 
firſt book wonderfully poetical, and in- 
ſtances of that ſublime genius fo peculiar 
to the author. Such is the deſcription - 


of Azazel's ſtature, and the infernal 


ſtandard which he unfurls; as alſo of 
that ghaſtly light, by which the fiends 
appear to one another in their place of 
tormentse | | ID are 


The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, | 
Save what the glimm'ring of thoſe livid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful-o-— 


The ſhout of the whole hoſt of fallen 
angels when drawn up in battle array 


m——The univerſal hoſt up fent 
A ſhout that tore hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
The review, which the leader makes 
„ thro* the armed files | 5 
Darts bis experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 
Their viſages and ſtature as of gods, | 


Their number laſt he ſums; and now his 
heart 


Diſtends with pride, and hard'ning in his 


ſtrength 
Glor ies 


The flaſh of light which appeared 
upon the drawing up of their ſwords 
He ſpake; and to confirm his words out flew 


Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the 
___ thighs | | 


Of 
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or mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze 


Far round illumin'd hell. — 


The ſudden production of the P andæ- 
monium | BY 


| Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 


Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound. | 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. 


The artificial illuminations made in 


It— 
| From the arched roof 

Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row | 
Of ftarry lamps and blazing creſcents, fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 


As from a {ky—— | 


here are alſo ſeveral noble fimiles 
and alluſions in the firit book of Para- 
diſe Loſt: and here I muſt obſerve, that 
when Milton alludes either to things or 


perſons,” he never quits his ſimile until 
it riſes to ſome very great idea, which 


is often foreign to the occaſion that gave 


birth to it. The reſemblance does not, 


perhaps, laſt above a line or two, but 
the poet runs on with the hint until he 
has raiſed out of it ſome glorious image 

or ſentiment, proper to enflame the 


mind of the reader, and to give it that 
ſublime kind of entertainment, which is 
ſuitable to the nature of an heroic poem. 
Thoſe, who are acquainted with Ho- 


mer's and Virgil's way of writing, can- 


not but be pleaſed with this kind of 


ſtructure in Milton's ſimilitudes. I am 


the more particular on this head, be- 
cauſe ignorant readers, who have form- 
ed their taſte upon the quaint ſimiles 
and little turns of wit, which are ſo 
much in vogue among modern poets, 


cannot reliſh theſe beauties which are of 
a much higher nature, and are there- 
fore apt to-cenſure Milton's compariſons 
in which they do not fee any ſurpriſing 
points of likeneſs. Monſieur Perrault 
was a man of this vitiated reliſh, and 
tor that very reaſon has endeavoured to 
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turn into ridicule ſeveral of Homer's 
ſimilitudes, which he calls Compari- 


© fons à longue queue=Long-tail'd 


* Compariſons.* I conclude this paper 
on the firſt book of Milton with the 
anſwer which Monſieur Boileau makes 
to Perrault on this occaſion: © Com- 
* pariſons,” he ſays, © in odes and epic 
poems, are not introduced only to il- 
1 R and embelliſh the diſcourſe, 
© but to amuſe and relax the mind of 


© the reader, by frequently diſengaging 


© him from too painful an attention to 
the principal fubje&, and by leading 
© him into other agreeable images. Ho- 


mer, ſays he, * excelled in this par- 


ticular, whoſe compariſons abound 
with ſuch images of nature as are pro- 


He continually inſtructs the reader, 
objects which are every day before 


our eyes, of ſuch circumſtances as we 


ſally acknowledged, that it is not ne- 


ceſſary in poetry for the points of the 
compariſon to correſpond with one an- 


other exactly, but that a general re- 
ſemblance is ſufficient, and that too 


much nicety in this particular ſavours of 


the rhetorician and epigrammatiſt. 


In ſhort, if we look into the conduct 
of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, as the 


great fable is the ſoul of each poem, ſo, 


to give their works an agreeable variety, 
their epiſodes are ſo many ſhort fables, 


and their ſimiles ſo many ſhort epiſodes; 


to which you may add, if you pleaſe, 


that their metaphors are ſo many ſhort 
ſimiles. If the reader conſiders the 


compariſons in the firſt book of Milton, 


of the ſun in an eclipſe, of the ſleeping 
leviathan, of the bees ſwarming about 
their hive, of the fairy dance, in the 


view wherein I have here placed them, 


he will eaſily diſcover the great beauties 
that are in each of thoſe paſſages. 


Ne CCCIV. 


per to relieve and diverſify his ſubjects. 


and makes him take notice, even in 


ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved.” 
To this he adds, as a maxim univer= 


” 8 
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Ne CCCIV. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


VULNUS ALIT VENIS ET CACO CARPITUR IGNI. ' 


VII G. EN. Iv. VER, 2. 


A TAT ENT FIRE PREYS ON HIS FEV'RESH VEINS. 


T HE circumſtances of my corre- 


ſpondent, whoſe letter I now in- 


{ert, are ſo frequent, that I cannot want 


compaſſion ſo much as to forbear laying 
it before the town. There is ſomething 
ſo mean and inhuman in a direct Smith- 
field bargain for children, that if this 
lover carries his point, and obſerves the 
rules he pretends to follow, I do not 
only wiſh him ſucceſs, but alſo that it 
may animate others to follow his exam - 
ple. I know not one motive relating 
to this life which would produce fo 
many honourable and worthy actions, 


as the hopes of obtaining a woman of 


merit: there would ten thouſand ways 
of induſtry and honeit ambition be pur- 
ſued by young men, who believed that 
the perſons admired had value enough 


4 


for their paſſion to attend the event of 


their good fortune in all their applica- 


tions, in order- to make their circum- 


ſtances fall in with the duties they owe 
to themſelves, their families, and their 


country. All theſe relations a man 


ſhould think of who intends to go into 


the ſtate of marriage, and expects to 
make it a ſtate of pleaſure and ſatii- 


faction. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I Have for ſome years indulged a paſ- 
ſion for a young lady of age and qua- 
lity ſuitable to my own, but very much 
ſuperior in fortune. It is the faſhion 


with parents, how juſtly I leave you to 


judge, to make all regards give way to 
the article of wealth. From this one 
conſideration it is that I have concealed 


the ardent love I have for her; but I am 


beholden to the force of my love for 
many advantages which I reaped from 


it towards the better conduct of my life. 


A certain complacency to all the world, 
a ſtrong deſire to oblige wherever it lay 
in my power, and a circumſpect beha- 
viour in all my words and actions, have 
rendered me more particularly accept- 
able to all my friends and aequaint- 
ance. Love has had the ſame good 


etc upon my fortune; and I haye in - 


* 


0 HIS WORSHIP THE SPECTATOR, 


dient bumble ſervant, 


creaſed in riches in proportion to my ad- 
vancement in thoſe arts which make a 
man agreeable and amiable. There is 


a certain ſympathy which will tell my 


miſtreſs from theſe circumſtances, that 
it is I who writ this for her reading, if 
you will pleaſe to inſert it. There is 
not a downright enmity, but a great 


coldneſs, between dur parents; ſo that 


if either of us declared any kind ſenti- 
ments for each other, her friends would 
be very backward to lay any obligation 
upon our ramets and mine to receive it 
from her's. Under theſe delicate cir- 
cumſtances 1t is no eaſy matter to act 
with ſafety. I have no reaſon to fancy 
my miſtreſs has any regard for me, but 
from a very diſintereſted value which L 
have for her. 


ſhall ſurmount all other difficulties; and 


inſpired by ſo noble a motive for the 
care of my fortune, as the belief ſhe is 


to be concerned init, I will not defpait 


of receiving her one day from her father's 


own hand. S. am, Sir, your moſt obes 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF ANTHONY 
TITLE-PAGE, STATIONER, IN THE 
CENTRE OF LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDsS, 


SHEWE TH, 


PHAT your petitioner and his fore- 


fathers have been ſellers of books 
for time immemorial; that your peti- 


tioner's anceſtor, Crouchback T itle- 
Pages was the firſt of that vocation in 
b 


tain; who keeping his ſtation in fair 


weather, at the corner of Lothbury, was 
by way of eminency called the Stationer, 
a name which from him all ſucceeding 


bookſellers have affected to bear: that 
the ſtation of your petitioner and his fa. 
ther has been in the place of his preſent 
ſettlement ever ſince that ſquare has 
been built: that your petitioner has for- 


merly had the 2 255 of your worſhip's 


cuitum, 
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av If from any hint in any 
future paper of your's ſhe gives me. the 
leaſt encouragement, I doubt not but I 
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to complain of your pennyworths ; that 
erde he ſold you your firſt Lilly's 
Grammar, and at the ſame time a Wits 
Commonwealth almoſt as good as new: 
moreover, that your firſt rudimental eſ- 
ſays in ſpectatorſhip were made in your 
petitioner's ſnop, where you often prac- 
tiſed for hours together, ſometimes on 
his books upon the rails, ſometimes on 
the little hieroglyphics either gilt, ſil- 
vered, or plain, which the Egyptian 
woman on the other ſide of the ſnop had 
wrought in gingerbread, and ſometimes 
on the Engliſh youth, who in ſundry 
places there were exerciſing themſelves 
in the traditional ſports of the field. 


1 


From theſe confiderations it is, that 


your petitioner is encouraged to apply 
Fimſelk to you, and to proceed humbly 


to acquaint your worſhip, that he has 
certain intelligence that you receive great 
numbers of defamatory letters deſigned 
by their authors to be publiſhed, which 
Fou throw aſide and totally neglect: 
your petitioner therefore prays, that you 
will pleaſe to beſtow on him thoſe refule 
letters, and he hopes by printing them 
to get a more plentiful proviſion for his 
family; or at the worſt, he may be al- 
lowed to fell them by the pound weight 


to his good cuſtomers the paſtry- cook s : 


of London and Weſtminſter. 
5 And your petitioner ſhall ever 
pray, &c. EET 


TO THE SPECTATOR, 


FTHE RUMBLE PETITION OF BAR THOLO= 
MEW LADYLOVE, OF ROUND COURT, 
IN THE PARISH OF ST, MARTIN'S IN 


THE FIFLDS, IN BEHALF OF HIMSELF 
AND NEIGHBOURS, 


SHEWE TH, | 


THAT your petitioners have with 


great induſtry and application ar- 


rived at the moſt exact art of invitation 


ſoft education. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


_ "cuſtom, and hopes you never had reaſon 


or intreaty : that by a beſeeching air and 
perſuaſive addreſs, they have for many 
years laſt paſt peaceably drawn in every 


tenth paſſenger, whether they intended 


or not to call at their ſhops, to come in 
and buy; and from that ſoftneſs of be- 
haviour, have arrived among tradeſ- 
men at the gentle appellation of the 
Fawners. | 


That there have of late ſet up amongſt 


us certain perſons . from Monmouth 


Street and- Long Lane, who by the 


ſtrength of their arms, and loudneſs of 
their throats, draw off the regard of all 
paſſengers from your faid petitioners; 
from which violence they are diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of the Worriers. 
That while your petitioners ſtand 


ready to receive paſſengers with a ſub- 


miſſive bow, and repeat with a gentle 
voice—* Ladies, what do you want? 


© pray look in here; the worriers reach 
out their hands at piſtol-ſhot, and ſeize 


the cuſtomers at arms-length. 


That while the fawners ſtrain and 
relax the muſcles of their faces in mak 


ing diſtinction between a ſpinſter in a 
coloured ſcarf and an handmaid in a 


ſtraw hat, the worriers uſe the ſame 
roughneſs to both, and prevail upon the 
eaſineſs of the pafſengers, to the impo- 


veriſhment of your petitioners. _ 

Your petitioners therefore moſt hum- 
bly pray, that the worriers may not be 
permitted to inhabit the politer parts of 


the town; and that Round Court may 


remain a receptacle for buyers of a more 


And your petitioners, &c. 


The petition of the New Exchange, 


concerning the arts of buying and ſell- 
ing, and particularly valuing goods by 
the complexion of the ſeller, will be 
conſidered on another occaſion. 


NON TALI AUX1L10, XEC DEFENSORIBUS ISTIS 


7 


O late news- papers being full of 


the project now on foot in the 
court of France, for eſtabliſhing a poli- 
tical academy, and 1 myſelf having re- 


THESE TIMES WANT OTHER AIDS. 


DRYDEN» 


ceived letters from ſevera} virtuoſos 


among my foreign correſpondents, which 


give ſome light into that affair, L intend 


to make it the ſubject of this day's {pe-. 


culation. 
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exlation. A general account of this 
projet may be met with in the Daily 
Courant of laſt Friday in the following 

words, tranflated from the Gazette of 

Amſterdam, | 


© Paris, February 12. It is con- 
© firmed that the king has reſolved to 
© eſtabliſh a new academy for politics, 
© of which the Marquis de Torcy, mi- 
* nifter and ſecretary of ſtate, is to be 
protector. Six academicians are to be 
* choſen, endowed with proper talents, 
for beginning to form this academy, 
into which no perſon is to be admitted 
© under twenty-five years of age: they 

© muſt likewiſe have each an eſtate of 
* two thouſand livres a year, either in 
s poſſeſſion, or to come to them by in- 
© heritance. The king will allow to 
© each a penſion of a thouſand livres. 
© They are likewiſe to have able maſters 
© to teach them the neceſſary ſciences, 
© and to inſtruct them in all the treaties. 
© of peace, alliance, and others, which 
© have been made in ſeveral ages palt. 
© 'Theſe members are to meet twice a 
© week at the Louvre. From this ſe- 
© minary are to be choſen ſecretaries to 
© ambaſſies, who by degrees may ad- 
* yance to higher employments.” 


Cardinal Richlieu's politics made 
France the terror of Europe. The ſtateſ- 
men who have appeared in that nation 
of late years, have on the contrary ren - 
dered it either the pity or contempt of 
it's neighbours. The cardinal erected 
that famous academy which has carried 
all the parts of polite learning to the 
greateſt height. His chief deſign in 
that inſtitution was to divert the men of 
genius from meddling with politics, a 
province in which he did not care to 
have any one elſe interfere with him. 
On the contrary, the Marquis de Torcy 
ſeems reſolved to make ſeveral young 
men in France as wiſe as himſelf, and 
is therefore taken up at preſent in eſta- 
bliſhing a nurſery of ſtateſmen. 

Some private letters add, that there 
will alſo be erected a ſeminary of petti- 
coat politicians, who are to be brought 
up at the feet of Madame de Mainte- 
non, and to be diſpatched into foreign 
courts upon any emergencies of ſtate; 
but as the news of this laſt project has 
not been yet confirmed, I ſhall take no 
farther notice of it. SHES 
Several of my readers may doubtleſs 


terity and art. 


remember, that upon the concluſion of 
the laſt war, which had been carried on 
ſo ſucceſsfully by the enemy, their ge- 
nerals were many of them transformed 
into ambaſſadors; but the conduct of 
thoſe who have commanded in the pre- 
ſent war, has, it ſeems, brought ſo little 
honour and advantage to their great 
monarch, that he is reſo]ved to truſt his 
affairs no longer in the hands of thoſe 
military gentlemen. | 
The regulations of this new academy 
very much deſerve our attention. The 
ſtudents are to have in poſſeſſion, or re- 


verſion, an eſtate of two thouſand French 


livres per annum, which, as the preſent ex- 
change runs, will amount to at leaſt one 
hundred and twenty-ſix pounds Engliſh. 
This, with the royal allowance of a 


thouſand livres, will enable them to find 
themſelves in coffee and ſnuff; not to 


mention news- papers, pens and ink, 
wax and wafers, with the like neceſſaries 
for politicians. X 

A man muſt be at leaſt five and twen- 
ty before he can be initiated into the 


myſteries of this academy, though there- 
is no queſtion but many grave perſons. 
of a much more advanced age, who have 
been conſtant readers of the Paris Ga- 


zette, will be glad to begin the world 


anew, and enter themſelves upon this 


liſt of politicians. 7 

The ſociety of theſe hopeful young 
gentlemen is to be under the direction 
of {ix profeſſors, who, it ſeems, are to 
be ſpeculative ftateſmen, and drawn out 


of the body of the royal academy. 


Theſe fix wiſe maſters, according to 
my private letters, are to have the fol- 
lowing parts allotted to them. 


The nrlt is to inſtruct the ſtudents in 
ſtate legerdemain, as how to take off the 


impreſſion of a ſeal, to ſplit a wafer, to 
open a letter, to fold it up again, with 
other the like ingenious feats of dex- 


maſter. „„ 8 
This artiſt is to teach them how to 
nod judiciouſly, to ſhrug up their ſnoul- 


ders in a dubious caſe, to connive with, 
either eye, and, in a word, the whole 


practice of political grimace. 

The third is a ſort of language-ma- 
ſter, who is to inſtru them in the ſtile 
proper for a miniſter in his ordinary 
5 | 4E 2 diſcourie, 


When the ſtudents 
have accompliſhed themſelves in this 
part of their profeſſion, they are to be 
delivered into the hands of their ſecond 
inſtructor, who is a kind of poſture- 
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diſcourſe; ' And to the end that this 
college of ſtateſmen may be thoroughly 
practiſed in the political tile, they are 
to make uſe of it in their common con- 
verſations, before they are employed 
either in foreign or domeſtic affairs. If 
one of them aſks another, what of the 
clock it is, the other- is to anſwer him 
indirectly, and, if poſſible, to turn off 
the queſtion. 


of it. If it be enquired of him, whether 
the king 
muſt anſwer in a whiſper, 
aſked the news of the late Gazette, or 


the ſubject of a proclamation, he is to 


reply, that he has not yet read it; or if 


he does not care for explaining himſelf ſo 


far, he needs only draw his brow up in 
wrinkles, or elevate the left ſhoulder. 
The fourth profeſſor is to teach the 


whole art of political characters and 


hieroglyphics; and to the end that they 


may be perfect alſo in this practice, they 


are not to ſend a note to one another, 
though it be but to borrow a Tacitus 
or a Machiavel, which is not written in 
cypher. 75 e | 


Their fifth profeſſor, it is thought, 


will be choſen out of the ſociety of Je- 
ſuits, and 1s to be well read in the con- 


troverſies of probable doctrines, mental 


reſervations, and the rights of princes. 


This learned man is to inſtruct them in 
the grammar, ſyntax, and conſtruing 


part of Treaty-Latinz how to diſtin- 
guiſh between the ſpirit and the letter, 


and likewiſe demonſtrate how the ſame _ 
form of words may lay an obligation 
upon any prince in Europe, different 


from that which it lays upon his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty. He is likewiſe to 


teach them the art of finding flaws, 
loop- holes, and evaſions, in the moſt 


ſolemn compacts; and particularly a 


great rabbinical ſecret, revived of late 
years by the fraternity of Jeſuits, name- 
ly, that contradictory interpretations of 


the ſame article may both of them be 


true and valid. | 
| ___ When our ſtateſmen are ſufficiently 
improved by theſe ſeveral inſtructors, 
they are to receive their laſt poliſhing 
from one who is to act among them 
us maſter of the ceremanies, This gen- 
tleman is to give them lectures upon the 
important points of the elbow- chair, 
 #nd the ſtair- head, to inſtru& them in 
the different ſituations of the right- 


hand, and to furniſh them with bows 


4 


If he is deſired to change 
a louis d'or, he muſt beg time to conſider 


is at Verſailles or Marly, he 
If he be. 


 academicians, 
ourſelves, J am afraid neither our Smyr- 
na or St. James's will be a match for it, 


country is more famous for producing 


* 
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and inclinations of all ſizes, meaſures, 


and proportions. In ſhort, this pro- 


feſſor is to give the ſociety their ſtiffen- 


ing, and infuſe into their manners that 
beautiful political ſtarch, which 1 
qualify them for levees, conference 
viſits, and make them ſhine in what v 
gar minds are apt to look upon as 


fles. 


I have not yet heard any further hh 
ticulars, which are to be obſerved in 
ſociety of unfledged ſtateſmen ; bi 
muſt confeſs, had I a ſon of five 
twenty, that ſhould take it into his 
at that age to ſet up for a politician, 
think I ſhould go near to difinherit | 
for a blockhead, Beſides, I ſhould + 
apprehenſive leſt the fame arts whicl ac 
to enable him to negociate between 
tentates, might a little infeC his Gd 


nary behaviour between man and 


There is no queſtion but. theſe young 
Machiavels will, in a little time, turn 


their college upſide down with plots and 


ſtratagems, and lay as many ſchemes to 
circumvent one another in a frog or a 
ſallad, as they may hereafter put in prac- 


| tice to over- reach a neighbouring prince 


We are told, that the Spartans, though 
they puniſhed theft in their young men 
when it was diſcovered, looked upon it 
as honourable if it ſucceeded, Pro. 
vided the conveyance was clean and un- 
ſuſpected, a youth might afierwards 
boaſt of it. This, ſay the hiftorians, 
was to keep them ſharp, and to hinder 
them from being impoſed upon, either 
in their public or private negociations. 
Whether any ſuch relaxations of morali« 


ty, ſuch little jeux d'e/prit, ought not to 


be allowed in this intended ſeminary of 


_ politicians, 'T ſhall leave to the wiſdom 
af tieir founder, 


In the mean time we have fair warn- 
ing given us by this donghty body of 


ſtateſmen : and as Sylla ſaw many Ma- 


rius's in Czſar, ſo I think we may diſ- 
cover many Torcys in this college of 
W hateyer we think of 


Qur coffee-houſes are, indeed, very good 
inſtitutions, but whether or no theſe our 
Britiſh ſchools of politics may furniſh 
out as able enyoys and ſecretaries as an 
academy that is ſet apart for that pur- 


poſe, will deſerve our ſerious conſidera- 


tion, eſpecially if we remember that our 


wen 


— 
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men of integrity than ſtateſmen; and that in Nothing, as the Earl of R 


a ocheſter has | 
on the contrary, French truth and Bri- very well obſerved in his admirable i 


tiſh policy make a conſpicuous figure poem upon that barren ſubje&. - 4] 


Ne CCCVI. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. - 


SHE STILL INSULTS? 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


| 1 Write this to communicate to you a 


misfortune which frequently happens, 
and therefore deſerves a conſolatory diſ- 
courſe on the ſubject. I was within 
this half-year in the poſſeſſion of as 
much beauty and as many lovers as any 


young lady in England. But my ad- 
mirers have left me, and I cannot com- 

plain of their behaviour. I have within 
that time had the ſmall-pox; and this 
face, which, according to many amo- 
_ Tous epiſtles which I have by me, was 


—QUZF FORMA, UT SE TIBI SEMPER 


Juv. SAT. vi. VER. 177. 


| WHAT BEAUTY, OR WHAT CHASTITY, CAN BEAR 
SO GREAT A PRICE, IF STATELY AND SEVERE 


DRYDEN. 


* 


When Lewis of France had loſt the 
battle of Ramillies, the addreſſes to him 
at that time were full of his fortitude, 
and they turned his misfortune to his 


glory; in that, during his proſperity, he 


could never have manifeſted his heroic 
conſtancy under diſtreſſes, and fo the 


world had loſt the moſt eminent part of 


his character. Parthenifſa's condition 
gives her the ſame opportunity; and to 
reſign conquelts is a taſk as difficult in 


a beauty as an hero. In the very en- 
trance upon this work ſhe muſt burn all 
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the ſeat of all that is beautiful in wo- her love-letters; or fince ſhe is to can- 9 

man, is now disfigured with ſcars. It did as not to call her lovers who fol- f 

goes to the very ſoul of me to ſpeak what lowed her no longer unfaithful, it would 1 

J really think of my face; and though be a very good beginning of a new life iP 

I think I did not over-rate my beauty from that of a beauty, to ſend them {ig 

while I had it, it has extremely ad- back to thoſe who writ them, with this 1. 

vanced in it's value with me now it is honeſt inſcription—* Articles of a mar- 1 

loſt. There is one circumſtance which “ riage-treaty broken off by the ſmall, bt 

makes my caſe very particular; the ug- pox. I have known but one inſtance | 0 

lieſt fellow that eyer pretended to me, where a matter of this kind went on 1H 

was and is moſt in my favour, and he after a like misfortune, where the lady, | 

treats me at preſent the moſt unreaſon- who was a woman of ſpirit, writ this 44 

ably, If you could make him return billet to her lover: | 4 

an obligation which he owes me, in lik- 1 | i} 

ing a perſon that is not amiable;}—but es, _ | Oe i 

there is, I fear, no poſſibility of making IF you flattered me before I had this þ 

paſſian move by the rules of reaſon and terrible malady, pray come and ſee 1 
gratitude. But ſay what you can to me now: but if you ſincerely liked me, if 

| one who has ſurvived herſelf, and knows ſtay away; for I am not the ſame. _ 4 
not how to act in a new being. My Fa Cokin A. ii 

lovers are at the feet of my rivals, my | e WW. 
rivals are every day bewailing me, and The lover thought there was ſome- : q 


I cannot enjoy what I am, by reaſon of 
he diſtracting reflection upon what I 


was. Conſider the woman I was did 


| Hot die of old age, but I was taken off 
in the prime of youth, and according to 
the courſe of nature may have forty years 
after-life to come. I have nothing of 


myſelf left, which I like, but that I am, 
$ir, your moſt bumble ſervant, 


PARTHENISSA, 


thing ſo ſprightly in her behaviour, that 


he anſwered 


MADAM, . 
I Am not obliged, fince you arenot the 


ſame woman, to let you know whe- 
ther I flattered you or not; but I aſſure | 
you I do not, when I tell you I now 
like you above all your ſex, and hope 


you will bear what may befal me, when 
; EE 


4 
i - 


* . 50 


we are both one, as well as yon do what 


— 


happens to yourſelf now you are ſingle; 


therefore I am ready to take ſuch a 
ſpirit for my companion as ſoon as you 
pleaſe, 


Tf Partheniſſa can now poſſeſs her 
own mind, and think as little of her 
beauty as ſhe ought to have done when 
me had it, there will be no great dimi- 
nution of her charms; and if ſhe was 
formerly affected too much with them, 
an eaſy behaviour will more than make 
up for the loſs of them. Take the whole 
ſex together, and you find thoſe who 
have the ſtrongeſt poſſeſſion of men's 
| hearts are not eminent for their beauty: 
you ſee it often happen that thoſe who 
engage men to the greateſt violence, are 


ſuch as thoſe who are ſtrangers to them 
Would take to be remarkably defective 


for that end. The fondeſt lover I know, 
ſaid to me one day in a crowd of women 


at an entertainment of muſic Yon 


© haveoften heard metalk of my belov- 
« et; that woman there,” continued he, 
ſmiling when he had fixed my eye, is 


© her very picture. The lady he ſhew- 


eld me was by much the leatt remark - 


able for beauty of any in the whole aſ- 


ſembly; but having my curioſity ex- 


tremely raiſed, I could not keep my eyes 


off her. Her eyes at lait met mine, and 


with a ſudden ſurpriſe the looked round 


her to ſte who near her was remarkably 
handſome that I was gazing at. Tbis 


little act explained the ſecret: ſhe did 
not underſtand herſelf for the obje& of 
love, and therefore ſhe was ſo. The 


lover is a very honeſt plain man; and 
what charmed him was a perſon that 
goes along with him in the cares and 
Joys of life, not taken up with herſelf, 

(6.8 fincerely attentive with a ready and 
chearful mind, 
either. 


that the beauties, generally ſpeaking, 

are the moſt impertinent and diſagree- 
able of women. An apparent defire of 
admiration, a reflection upon their own 


merit, and a preciſe behaviour in their 


general conduct, are almoſt inſeparable 
accidents in beauties. All you obtain 
of them, is granted to importunity and 
ſolicitation for what did not deſerve ſo 


much of your time, and you recover 


 AMILCAR, 


to accompany him in 


J can tel] partheniſſa for her comfort, 
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from the poſſeſſion of it, as out of 4 


_ dream 


You are aſhamed of the vagaries of 
fancy which ſo ſtrangely miſled you, 
and your admiration of a beauty, mere- 
ly as ſuch, is inconſiſtent with a tolera- 
ble reflection upon yourſelf: the chear- 
ful good-humoured creatures into whoſe | 
heads it never entered that they could 
make any man unhappy, are the perſons 
formed for making men happy. There 
1s Miſs Liddy can dance a jig, raiſe 
palte, write a good hand, keep an ac- 
count, give a reaſonable anſwer, and 
do as ſhe is bid; while her elder ſiſter 
Madam Martha is out of humour, has 


the ſpleen, learns by reports of people 


of higher quality new ways of being 
uneaſy and diſpleaſed. And this hap- 
pens for no other reaſon in the world, 
but that poor Liddy knows ſhe has no 
ſuch thing as a certain negligence * that 
is ſo becoming, that there is not I know 


not what m her air: and that if ſhe talks 


like a fool, there is no one will ſay— 
Well! I know not what it is, but 


© every thing pleafes when ſhe ſpeaks 


ER” 1 
Aſk any of the huſbands of your 
great beauties, and they will tell you 
that they hate their wives nine hours of 
every day they pats together. There is 
ſuch a particularity for ever affected by 
them, that they are incumbered with 

their charms in all they ſay or do. They 


pray at public devotions as they are 


beauties. They converſe on ordinary 
occaſions as they are beauties. Aſk 
Belinda what it is o'clock, and ſhe is 
at a ſtand whether ſo great a beauty 


ſhould anſwer you. In a word, I think, 


mitead of offering to adminiſter conſo- _ 
lation to Partheniſſa, I ſhould congra- 
tulate her metamorphoſis; and however 


e thinks ſhe was not the leaſt inſolent 


in the proſperity of her charms, ſhe was 


enough ſo to find ſhe may make herſelf 


a much more agreeable creature in her 


preſent adverſity. The endeavour to 


pleaſe is highly promoted by a conſci- 
ouſneſs that the approbation of the per- 
fon you would be agreeable to, is a fa- 
vour you do not deſerve; for in this 
caſe aſſurance of ſucceſs is the moſt cer- 
tain way to diſappointment. Good- 


nature will not always ſupply abſence 


of beauty, but beauty cannot long ſup- 
ply the ablence of good - nature. 8 


, 


8. 
MADAM,2£ - Frnnvany 18, 
1 Have your's of this day, wherein you 
1 twice bid me not diſoblige you, but 


you muſt explain yourſelf farther before I 
know what to do. Your moſt obedien 
ſervant, „ | 

T TRE SPECTATOR, 


Ne Cccvn. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2r. 


VERSATE DIU, QUID FERRE RECUSENT, 
QUID VALEANT HUMERI— | 


Hon. AIs Porr. VER. 39. 


OFTEN TRY WHAT WEIGHT YOU CAN SUPPORT, + 


AND WHAT JOUR SHOULDERS ARE TOO WEAK TO BEAR. 


I Am fo well pleaſed with the follow- 


ing letter, that J am in hopes it will 


not be a dif 
lic. 


$18 7 5 
5 THOUG HA believe none of your 
readers more admire your agreeable 
manner of working up trifles than my- 
ſelf, yet as your ſpeculations are now 
ſwelling into volumes, and will in all 
probability paſs down to future ages, 
methinks I would hare no ſingle ſubject 
in them, wherein the general gocd of 


mankind is concerned, left unfiniſhed. 
I have a long time expected with great 


impatience that you would enlarge upon 
the ordinary miſtakes which are com- 


mitted in the education of our children. 


I the more eaſily flattered myſelf that 
you would one time or other reſume this 
_ conſideration, becauſe you tell us that 
your 163th paper was only compoſed of 
a few broken hints; but finding myſelf 
hitherto diſappointed, I have ventured 
to ſend you my own thoughts on this 
„  BabjeCt, © | | 95 | 


I remember Pericles, in his famous 


oration at the funeral of thoſe Athenian 
young men who periſhed in the Samian 
expedition, has à thought very much 
celebrated by ſeveral ancient eritics, 
namely, that the loſs which the com - 
monwealth ſuffered by the deſtruction 


of it's youth, was like the loſs which 
the year would ſuffer by the deſtruction 


of the ſpring. The prejudice which the 
public ſuſtains from a wrong education 
of children, is an evil of the ſame na- 
ture, as it in a manner ſtarves poſte- 
rity, and defrauds our country of thoſe 
perſons who, with due care, might 


make an eminent figure in their reſpec- 


_ tive polts of life. 


agreeable preſent to the pub- 


RoscomnoR., 


J have ſeen a book written by Juan 
Huartes, a Spaniſh phyſician, intituled 
Examen de Ingenios ; wherein he lays 


it down as one of his firſt poſitions, that 


nothing but nature can qualify a man 
for learning; and that without a proper 
temperament for the particular art or 


ſcience which he ſtudies, his utmoſt 


pains and application, aſſiſted by the 
ableſt maſters, will be to no purpoſe. 
Hie illuſtrates this by the exampie of 
Tully's ton Marcus. 

Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon 
in that ſort of learning which he deſigu- 
ed him for, ſent him to Athens, the 


moſt celebrated academy at that time in 
the world, and where a vaſt concourſe, 


out of the moſt polite nations, could 
not but furniſh the young gentleman 


with a multitude of great examples and 
accidents that might inſenſibly have in- 


ſtructed him in his deſigned ſtudies. He 
placed him under the care of Cratippus, 
who was one of the greateſt phuoſo- 
phers of the age; and, as if all the books 


which were at that time written had not 
been ſufficient for his uſe, he compoied 


others on purpoſe for him: notwith- 


ſtanding all this, hiſtory informs us, that 
Marcus proved a mere blockhead; and 


that nature, who it ſeems was even with 


the ſon for her prodigality to the father, 


rendered him incapable of improving by 


all the rules of eloquence, the precepts - 
ot philoſophy, his own endeavours, an 
the moſt refined converſation in Athens. 
This author therefore propoſes, that 
there ſhould be certain triers or exa- 
- miners appointed by the ſtate to inſpect 
the genius of every particular boy, and 


to allot him the part that. is moſt ſuitable 
to his natural talents. = 
Plato in one of his dialogyes tells us, 


that Socrates, who was the fon of a mid 
e '..- pil © 
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wife, uſed to ſay, that as his mother, 
though ſhe was very ſkilful in her pro- 
feſſion, could not deliver a woman, un- 
lels ſhe was firſt with child, ſo neither 
could he himſelf raiſe knowledge out of 
of mind, where nature had not plant- 
| it. | | 
Accordingly the method this philoſo- 
pher took, of inſtructing his ſcholars by 
teveral interrogatorres or queſtions, was 
only helping the birth, and bringing 
their own thoughts to light. 
The Spaniſh doctor above-mentioned, 


as his ſpeculations grow amore refined, 


_ afferts that every kind of wit has a par- 
ticular ſcience correſponding to it, and 
in which alone it can be truly excellent. 
As to thoſe geniuſes, which may ſeem 
-to have an equal aptitude for ſeveral 
things, he regards them as ſo many un- 
_ finiſhed pieces of nature wrought off in 
haſte. RES ho Ee 
| There are indeed but very few to 
whom nature has been ſo unkind, that 
they are not capable of ſhining in ſome 
ference or other. 'There 1s a certain bias 


towards knowledge in every mind, 


_ which may be ſtrengthened and im- 
proved by proper applications. 
I The ſtory of Clavius is very well 


| known; he was entered in a college of 


eſuits, and after having been tried at 
| 8 


_ feveral parts of learning, was upon the 


point of being diſmiſſed as an hopeleſs 
blockhead, until one of the fathers took 
it into his head to make an eſſay of his 
E in geometry, which it ſeems hit 
his genius ſo luckily, that he afterwards 


became one of the greateſt mathemati- 
It is commonly 


/ cians of the age. 
thought that the ſagacity of theſe fa- 
thers, in diſcovering the talent of a 
oung ſtudent, has not a little contri- 
made in the world. . 
Ho different from this manner of 
education is that which prevails in our 
own country? Where nothing is more 
uſual than to ſee forty or fifty boys of 


ted to the figure which their order has bar, might have made a very elegant 


ſeveral ages, tempers, and inclinations, | 


ranged together in the ſame claſs, em- 
ployed upon the ſame authors, and en- 
joined the fame taſks? Whatever their 

natural genius may be, they are all to 
de made poets, hiſtorians, and orators 


alike. They are all obliged to have the 


Name capacity, to bring in the ſame tale 
of verſe, and to furniſh out the fame. 


portion of proſe.” Every bay is bound 


/ * 
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to have as good a memory as the can. 
tain of the form. To bo brief, infted | 
of adapting ſtudies to the particular ge- 

nius of a youth, we expect from the 
young man, that he ſhould adapt his 


genius to his ſtudies. This, I muſt 


confeſs, is not ſo much to be imputed 
to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who 
will never be brought to believe, that 
his ſon is not capable of performing as 


much as his neighbour's, and that he 


may. not make him whatever he has a 
mind to. Bs 5 

If the preſent age is more laudable 
than thoſe which have gone before it in 
any ſingle particular, it is in that ge- 
nerous care which ſeveral well - diſpoſed 
perſons have taken in the education of 
poor children; and as in theſe charity- 
ſchools there is no place left for the 


over-weening fondneſs of a parent, the 
directors of them would make them be- 


neficial to the public, if they conſidered 
the precept which I have been thus long 
inculcating. They might eaſily, by well 
examining the parts of thoſe under their 
inſpection, make a juſt diſtribution of 
them into proper claſſes and diviſions, 


and allot to them this or that particular 


ſtudy, as their genius qualifies them for 
rofeſſion, trades, handicrafts; or ſervice 
by ſea or land. | LR 
How is this kind of regulation want- 


ing in the three great profeſſions ? 


Dr. South complaining of perſons 


who took upon them holy orders, 


though altogether unqualified for the 


ſacred function, ſays ſomewhere, that 


many a man runs his' head againſt a 
pulpit, who might have done his coun- 
try excellent ſervice at the plough-tail. 
In like manner many a lawyer who 
makes but an indifferent figure at the 


waterman, and have ſhined at the Tem- 

ple ſtairs, though he can get no buſineſs 

in the houſe. Pe e 
I have known a corn- cutter, who 


with a right education would have made 


an excellent phyſician. 
To deſcend lower, are'not our ſtreets 
filled with ſagacious draymen, and po- 


liticians in liveries? We have ſeveral 


tailors of ſix feet high, and meet with 
many a broad pair of ſhoulders that are 
thrown away upon a barber, when per- 
haps at the ſame time we ſee a pigmy 
porter reeling under a burden, who 
might have managed'a needle with much 

: Fs, deexterity, 


* 


THE SPECTATOR, 


dexterity, or have ſnapped his fingers 
with great eaſe to himſelf and advan- 
tage to the public. 


The Spartans, though they ated with 


the ſpirit which I am here ſpeaking of, 

carried it much farther than what I pro- 
| Poſe: among them it was not lawful 
for the father himſelf to bring up his 
children after his own fancy. As ſoon 
as they were ſeven years old, they were 
all liſted in ſeveral companies, and diſ- 
ciplined by the public. The old men 


were ſpectators of their performances, 


who often raiſed quarrels. among them, 
and ſet them at ſtrife with one another, 


that by thoſe early diſcoveries they 


might ſee how their ſeveral talents lay, 


and without any regard to their quality, 


diſpoſe of them accordingly for the ſer- 
vice of the commonwealth. By this 


means Sparta ſoon became the miſtreſs 
of Greece, and famous through the 
whole world for her civil and military 
diſcipline, . VE 
If you think this letter, deſerves a 
place among your ſpeculations, I muy 
perhaps trouble you with ſome other 
thoughts on the ſame ſubjeRt.. 
X = | I am, &. 
X Co 
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HER LOYE, NOR BLUSH TO OWN HER FLAME, 


m. SPECTATOR | | 
_ Give you this trouble in order to 
A propoſe myſelf to you as an aſſiſt- 
ant m the weighty cares which you 
| have thought fit to undergo for the 
public good. I am a very great lover 


of women, that is to ſay honeſtly; and 


as it is natural to ſtudy what one likes, 
IT have induſtriouſly applied myſelf to 
underſtand them, The preſent cireum- 


ſtance relating to them, is that I think, 


there wants under you, as Spectator, a 
perſon to he diſtinguiſhed and veſted in 
the power and quality of a cenſor on 


marriages. I lodge at the Temple, and 


know, by ſecing women come hither, 
and afterwards obſerving them conduct- 


ed by their cqunſel to judges chambers, _ 


that there is a cuſtom in caſe of making 
conveyance of a wife's eſtate, that ſhe 


is carried to a judge's apartment and 


left alone with him, to be examined in 


private whether ſhe has not been fright- 


ened or ſweetened by her ſpouſe into the 
act ſhe is going to do, or whether it is 


of her own free will. Now if this be a 


method founded upon reaſon and equity, 
why ſhould there not be alſo a proper 
officer for examining ſuch as are enter- 
ing into the ſtate of matrimony, whe⸗ 
ther they are forced by parents on one 


ſide, or moved by intereſt only on the 


other, to come together, and bring forth 
ſuch aukwamt heirs as are the product 


CREECH». 


of half love and conſtrained compli- 


ances ? There is nobody, though I ſay 
it myſelf, would be fitter for this office 
than I am; for I am an ugly fellow of 


great wit and ſagacity. My father was 


an hale country ſquire, my mother a 
witty beauty of no fortune: the. match 


was made by conſent of my mother's 


parents againſt. her own, and I am the 
child of the rape on the wedding night; 
ſo that I am as healthy and as homely 
as my father, but as (prightly and agree- 
able as my mother. 

great eaſe to you if you would uſe me 
under you, that matches might be better 
regulated for the future, and we might 
have no more children of ſquabbles. I 
ſhall not reveal all my pretenſions until 
I receive your anſwer; and am, Sir, 
your moſt humble ſervant, 
5 ee. 
5 MR. SPECTATOR, 5 
1 Am one of thaſe unfortunate men 


4 


temper is ſomething different from that 
of Lady Anvil, My lady's whole time 
and thoughts are ſpent in keeping up 


to the mode both in apparel and furni- 


ture, All the goods in my houſe have 
been changed three times in ſeven years. 


J have had ſeven children by her: and 
by our marriage-articles ſhe was to have 
| 4 F "Her 


591 


t would be of 


within the city-walls, who am mar- 
Tried to a woman of quality, but her 


— — was — — 
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her apartment new-furniſhed as often as 
ſhe lay in. Nothing in our houle is 
uſeful but that which is faſhionable; my 
pewter holds qut generally half a year, 
my plate a full twelvemonth; chairs are 
not fit to ſit in that were made two years 
| Gece, nor beds fit for any thing but to 
| Neep in that have ſtood up above that 
time. My dear is of opinion that an 
old-faſhioned grate conſumes coals, but 
gives no heat: if ſhe drinks out of glaſſes 
of laſt year, ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh wine 
from ſmall-beer. Oh, dear Sir, you 
may gueſs at all the reſt. Your's. 


P. S. I could bear even all this, if I 
were not obliged alſo to eat faſhionably. 
 Thayea plain ſtomach, and have a con- 
ſtant loathing of whatever comes to my 

own table; of which reaſon TI dine at 
the chop-houſe three days in a week, 


| where the good company wonders they 
never ſee you of late. I am ſure 


your unprejudiced diſcourſes you love 
broth better than. up. | 

| e WIL L's, FER. 19. 
MR. SPECTATOR, | 

en may believe you are a perſon 
gas much. talked of as any man in 
town. I am one of your beſt friends in 
this houſe, and have laid a wager you 
are ſo candid a man and fo honeſt a fel - 


low, that you will print this letter, 


though it is in recommendation of a new 
aper called the Hiſtorian. I have read 
it carefully, and find it written with 


{ki}, good ſenſe, modeſty and fire. You 


muſt allow the town is kinder to you 
than you deſerve; and I doubt not but 
vou have ſo much ſenſe of the world, 
change of humour, and inſtability of 
all human things, as to underftand, that 


the only way to preſerve fayour is to 


communicate it to others with good- na- 


ture and judgment, You are fo gene- 


rally read, that what you ſpeak of wil] 

be read. This with men of ſenſe and 
taſte is all that is wanting to recommend 
the Hiſtorian. I am, Sir, your daily 
advocate, N 5 


REA ER GENTLE. 


Il was very much ſurpriſed this morn- 
ing, that any one ſhould find out my 
W and know it fo well, as to 
come directly at my cloſet- door, and 

knock at it, to give me the following 
letter. When I came out I opened it, 

and faw ly a very ſtrong pair of ſhoes 
and a warm coat the bearer had on, that 


he walked all the way to bring it me 


though dated from York. My misfor- | 


tune is that I cannot talk, and 1 found 
the meſſenger had ſo much of me, that 
he could think better than ſpeak. He 
had, I obſerved, a polite diſcerning hid 
under a ſhrewd ruſticit : he delivered 
the paper with a Yorkſhire tone and a 


. town leer. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


T HE privilege you have indulged 

* John Trot has proved of very bad 
conſequence to our illuſtrious aſſembly, 
which, beſides the many excellent max- 
ims it is founded upon, is remarkable 


for the extraordinary decorum always 


obſerved in it. One inſtance of which 
1s that the carders, who are always of 


the firſt quality, never begin to play 


until the French-dances are finiſhed, 
and the country-dances begin: but John 


Trot having now got your eommiſſhon 
in his pocket, which every one here has 
a profound reſpect for, has the aſſurance 


to ſet up for a minuet-dancer. Not 
only ſo, but he has brought down upon 
us the whole body of Trots, which are 
very numerous, with their auxiliaries 
the hobblers and the ſkippers, by which 
means the time is ſo much waſted, that 
unleſs we break all rules of government, 
it muſt redound to the utter ſubverſion 


of the brag- table, the diſcreet members 


cf which value time, as Fribble's wife 
does her pin money. We are pretty 
well aſſured that your indulgence to 
Trot was only in relation to country- 


dances; however, we have deferred iſ- 


ſuing an order of council upon the pre- 
miles, hoping to get you to join with 
us, that Trot, nor any of his clan, pre- 
ſume for the future to dance any but 


country-dances, unleſs a hornpipe upon 


a feſtival-day. If you will do this you 
will oblige a great many ladies, and 
particularly your moſt humble ſervant, 

ELI. SWEEPSTAKES. 

Your, FIB. 16. 


| I Never meant any other than that Mr. 
1 Trot ſhould confine himſelf to coun- 
try-dances. And I further direct, that 
he ſhall take out none but his own re. 
lations. according to their nearnels of 
blood, but any gentlewoman may take 
out him. 


Be THE SPECTATOR» 
Lonpon, FIP. 21. 2 
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No COCIX. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
| DI, QUIBUS IMPERIUM EST ANIMARUM, UMBREQUE SILENTESj 


&T CHAOS, ET PHLEGE THON, LOCA NOCTE SILENTIA LATE3 
SIT MIHI FAS AUDITA LoQui! SIT NUMINE VESTRO 


PANDERE RES ALTA TERRA ET CALIGINE MERSAS. A BY. 


Vin. EN. vi. VER 2649 


YE REALMS, YET UNREVEAL'D TO HUMAN SIGHT; 
IVI GODS WHO RULE THE REGIONS OF THE NIGHT 
YE GLIDING GHOSTS, PERMIT ME TO RELATE 

THE MYSTIC WONDERS OF YOUR SILENT STATE, 


Have before obſerved in general, 
A that the perſons whom Milton in- 
troduces into his poem always diſcover 
ſuch ſentiments and behaviour as are in 
à peculiar manner conformable to their 
reſpective characters. Every circum- 
ſtance in their ſpeeches and actions is 
with great juſtneſs and delicacy adapted 
to the perſons who ſpeak and at: As 
the poet very much excels in this con- 
ſiſtency of his characters, I ſhail beg 


leave to conſider ſeveral paſſages of the 
' ſecond book in this light: That ſupe- 


rior greatneſs and mock- majeſty, which 
is aſcribed to the prince of the fallen 

angels, is uf e e in the 
beginning of this book. His opening 


and cloſing the debate: his taking ori - 


himſelf that great enterpriſe at the 


thought of which the whole infernal 


aſſembly trembled: his encountering the 
hideous phantom who guarded tlie gates 
of hell; and appeared to him in all his 


terrors; are inſtances of that proud and 


daring mind which could not brook 

ſubmiſſion even to Omnipotence. | 
Satan was now at hand, and from his ſeat 

The monſter moving onward came as faſt 


mir'd, 


Th' undaunted fiend what this might be ad- 
Admir'd, not fear dont | | 


The ſame boldneſs and intrepidity of 


behaviour diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral 


adventures which he meets with during 
his paſſage through the regions of un- 


formed matter, and particularly in his 
addreſs to thoſe tremendous powers Who 
are deſcribed as preſiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewiſe in all 
it's circumſtances full of that fire and 
fury which diſtinguiſh this ſpirit from 
the reſt of the fallen angels. He is de- 


) 


Darby. 


ſcribed in the firſt book as beſmeared 


with the blood of human ſacrifices, and 


delighted with the tears of parents and 


the cries of children. In the ſecond. 


book he is marked out as the fierceſt 


ſpirit that ou in heaven: and if we 


conſider the figure which he makes in 
the ſixth book, where the battle of the 
angels is deſcribed; we find it every way 


anſwerable to the ſame furious enraged 


character. 


Of Moloch, furious king, who him defy'd, 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 


Threaten'd, nor from the holy One of heav'n 
Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous: but anon 
Down cloven to the waiſt, with ſhatter'd arms 


And uricouth pain fled bellowing,—— 


; It may be worth while to obſerve, that 


Milton has repreſented this violent im- 


petuous ſpirit, who is hurried on by 


ſuch precipitate paſſions, as the firſt that 


riſes in that aſſembly, to give his opinion 


2 their preſent poſture of affairs. 


ccordingly he declares himſelf abrupt- 
ly for war, and . f incenſed at his 
1 


ä | companions, for lo 
With horrid ſtrides; hell trembled as he ſtrode P s 


ng ſo much time as 
even to deliberate upon it. All his ſen» 
timents are raſh, audacious, and deſpe- 


rate. Such is that of arming themſelves 
with their tortures, and turning their 


puniſhments upon him who inflifted 
ß 6 EY. 


——No, let us rather chuſe, = 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 


O'er heaven's high tow'rs toforce reſiſtleſs way 


Turning our tortures into horrid arms 


£ painft the tort'rer; when to meet the noiſe 


Of his almighty engine he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 
Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Among his angels; and his throne itſelf 
e Mixt 


—— Where the might of Gabriel fought; bh" 
And with fierce enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
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rern axxctaror. 
FALLS 1 | 


MixtwithTartareanſ ulphur, aftd ſtrange fire, 
His own invented torments 


His preferring annihilation to ſhame 
or miſery, is alſo highly ſuitable to his 
character; as the comfort he draws from 
their diſturbing the peace of heaven, 
that if it be not victory is revenge, is a 
ſentiment truly diabolical, and becom- 
ing the bitterneſs of this implacable 
o f 

Belial is deſcribed in the firſt book, 


as the idol of the lewd and luxurious. 


He is in the ſecond book, purſuant to 
that deſcription, characteriſed as timo- 
rous and ſlothful; and if we look in the 
ſixth book, we find him celebrated in 
the battle of angels for nothing but that 
ſcoffing ſpeech which he makes to Satan, 


on their ſuppoſed advantage over the 


enemy. As his appearance is uniform, 
and of a piece, in theſe three feveral 
views, we find his ſentiments in the in- 


fernal aſſembly every way conformable. 


to his character. Such are his appre- 


henſions of a ſecond battle, his horrors 
of annihilation, his preferring to be mi- 


ſerable rather than * not to be. I need 


not obſerve, that the contraſt of thought N 
in this ſpeech, and that which precedes, 
it, gives an agreeable variety to the 


hunger»: £5 | 
Mammon's character is fo fully drawn 
in the firſt book, that the poet adds no- 
thing to it in the ſecond. We were 
before told, that he was the firſt who 
taught mankind to ranſack the earth for 


gold and filver, and that he was the ar- | 
Full counſel muſt mature: 


chitect of Pandzmonium, or the infer- 
nal palace where the evil ſpirits were to 
meet in council. His ſpeech in this book 
is every way ſuitable-to fo depraved a 
character. How proper is that reflec- 
tion, of their being unable to taſte the 
happineſs of heaven were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while 
he was in heaven, is ſaid to have had 
his mind dazzled with the outward 


pomps and glories of the place, and to 
| have been more intent on the riches of 


the pavement, than on the beatific vi- 


fion. I ſhall only leave the reader to 
judge how agrecable the following ſen- 


timents are to the ſame character. 
This deep worleg 5 
Of darkneſs do we dread? How oft amidſt 
Thick cloud and dark doth heav'n's all- 
ruling Sire 5 e 
Chuſe to reſide, his glory unobſcured, 
And with the majeſty of darkneſs round 


* ; 


Covers his throne; from whence deep than» 
| ders roar | 


Muſtering their rage, and heav'n reſembles 


bell? 
As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we pleaſe? This deſert ſoil 
Wants not her hidden luftre, gems and gold; 


Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raiſe 
Magnificence; and what can heav'n ſhew 


more ? 


| Beelzebub, who is reckoned the ſe- 
cond in dignity that fell, and is in the 
firſt book, the ſecond that awakens out 


of the trance, and confers with Satan 


upon the ſituation of their affairs, main- 
tains his rank in the book now before 
us. There is a wonderful majeſty de- 
ſcribed in his riſing up to ſpeak. He 
acts as a kind of a moderator between 
the two oppolite parties, and propoſes a 
third undertaking, which the whole aſ- 
ſembly gives into. The motion he 
makes of detaching one of their body in 


ſearch of a new world, is grounded upon 
a project deviſed by Satan, and cur- 
ſorily propoſed by him in the following 


lines of the firſt book. 


Space m ay produce new world s, whereof forife 


There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere long 


Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 


Should favour equal to the ſons of heav'n; 


Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt eruption, thither or elſeu here: 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 


Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th' abyſs 


Long under darkneſs cover. But theſe 
thoughts Les 


It is on this project that Beelzebub 


grounds, his propoſal. 


— - What if we find 

Some eaſier enterpriſe? There is a place 
If ancient and prophetic fame in heav'n 
Err not, another wor'd, the happy ſeat 


Of ſome new race call'd Man, about this time 


To be created like to us, though leſs 
In power and excellence, but favour'd more 
Of him who rules above: ſo was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 


That ſhook heav'n's while cixcumference, 


confirm'd. 


Mo The reader may obſerve how juſt it 


was not to omit in the fir book the pro- 


je& upon which the whoic poem turns: 
as alſo that the prince of the fallen an- 


gels was the only proper perſon to give it 


birth, and that the next to him in dignity 


was the fitteſt to ſecond and fupport it. 


There 


ee bd wa oy 
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There is beſides, I think, ſomething 
wonderfully beautiful, and very apt to 
affect the reader's imagination, in this 
ancient prophecy or report in heaven, 
concerning. the creation of man. No- 
thing could ſhew more the dignity of 
the ſpecies, than this tradition which 
ran of them before their exiſtence. They 
are repreſented to have been the talk of 
heaven before they were created. Vir- 
gil, in compliment to the Roman com- 
monwealth, makes the heroes of it ap- 
ilton does a far greater honour to 
mankind in general, as he gives us a 
glimpſe of them even before they are in 
A 
The riſing of this great aſſembly is 


deſcribed in a very ſublime and poetical 


Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of thunder heard remote 


The diverſions of the fallen angels, 


with the particular account of their place 
of habitation, are deſcribed with great 

pregnancy of thought, and copiouſneſs 
of invention, The diverſions are every 
way ſuitable to beings who had nothing 


| left chem but ſtrength and knowledge 


miſapplied. Such are their contentions 


at the race, and in feats of arms with 


their entertainment in the following lines. 
Others with vaſt Typhœan rage more fell 


Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 


In whirlwind, hell ſcarce holds the wild up- 
AT» | | wn „ | 


Their muſic is employed in celebrat- 


ing their own criminal exploits, and their 
diſcourſe in ſounding the unfathomable 


depths of fate, free- will, and fore- æxnow- 


ledge. 


. The ſeveral circumſtances in the de- 


ſcription of hell are finely imagined; as 
the four rivers which diſgorge themſelves 
into the ſea of fire, the extremes of cold 
and heat, and the river of oblivion. The 
monſtrous animals produced in that in- 
fernal world are repreſented by a ſingle 


line, which gives us a more horrid idea 


of them, than a much longer deſcription 
would have done. 1770 os 


| Nature breeds, | . 
Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worſe 


Than fables yet hawe feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, L 


Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


This epiſode of the fallen ſpirits, and 
their place of habitation, comes in very 


For in their ſtate of pre- exiſtence; but 


blime ideas. 


happily to unbend the mind of the reader 
from it's attention to the debate. An 
ordinary poet would indeed have ſpun 
out ſo many circumſtances to a great 
length, and by that means have weak - 


ened, inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal 


The flight of Satan to the gates of 


hell is finely imaged. 


I have already declared my opinion 


of the allegory concerning Sin and 
Death, which is however a very finiſhed 
piece in it's kind, when it is not conſi- 
dered as a part of an epic poem. The 


genealogy of the ſeveral perſons is con- 
. trived with great delicacy. Sin is the 


daughter of Satan, and Death the off- 
ſpring of Sin. The inceſtuous mixture. 


between Sin and Death produces thoſe 
monſters and hell-hounds which from 


time to time enter into their mother, and 


tear the bowels of her who gave them 


birth. Theſe are the terrors of an evil 
conſcience, and the proper fruits of Sin, 
which naturally riſe from the appre- 
henſions of Death. This laſt beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly intimated in 
the ſpeech of Sin, where complaining of 
this her dreadful iflue, ſhe adds 


Before mine eyes in £8 ring fits 


Grim Death my ſon and foe, who ſets them on, 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 


For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involy\dn—_  _ 


I need not mention to the reader the 


beautiful circumſtance in the laſt part of 


this quotation. He will likewiſe ob- 
ſerve how naturally the three perſons 


concerned in this allegory are tempted 


by one common intereſt to enter into a 
confederacy together, and how properly 
Sin is made the portreſs of hell, and the 
only being that can open the gates to 
that world of torture. MES ; 
The deſcriptive part of this allegory 
is likewiſe very ſtrong, and full of ſu- 
The figure of Death, the 
regal crown upon his head, his menace 


of Satan, his advancing to the combat, 
the outery at his birth, are circumſtances 


too noble to be paſſed over in filence, 
and extremely ſuitable to this king of 
terrors. I need not mention the juſtneſs 
of thought which is obſerved in the ge- 
neration of theſe ſeveral ſymbolical per- 


ſons; that Sin was produced upon the 
firſt revolt of Satan, that Death appeared 


ſoon after he was caſt into hell, and that 


the terrors of conſcience were conceived 
at the gate of this place of torments. 


The 
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The deſeription öf the gates is very 
poetical, as the opening of them is fu 1 
With impetuaus recoil and jarring ſound 

Th“ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 


' Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhaok 


Of Erebus. She open'd, but to ſhut 


Excell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt . 
Under ſpread enſigus marching might paſs | ed him I ] | 
| 6 voyage; his ſpringing upward like a 
Bie laborious pal- 
ſage through that confuſion of elements 


through | GM 
With horſe and chariots rankꝰ'd in looſe array; 


So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 
Caſt forth redounding ſmoke and ruddy flame. 


In Satan's voyage through the Chaos 
there are ſeveral vr mo perſons de- 
feribed, as reſiding in t 


at immenſe 


waſte of matter. This may perhaps be 


conformable to the taſte of thoſe critics 
who are pleaſed with nothing in a poet 


— 
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which has not life and manners aſctibed 


to it; but for my own part, I am pleaſed 
moſt with thoſe paſſages in this deſcrip- . 


tion which carry in them a greater mea- 


ſure of probability, and are ſuch as 
might poſſibly have happened. Of this 

kind is his firſt mounting in the ſmoke. 
that riſes from the infernal pit, his fall- 


ing into a cloud of nitre, and the like 
combuſtible materials, that by their ex- 
ploſion ſtill hurried him forward in his 


pyramid of fire, with 

which the poet calls— TY 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave, 
The glimmering light which ſhot into 
the Chaos from the utmoſt verge of the 
creation, with the diſtant diſcovery of 


the earth that hung cloſe by the moon, 
are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 
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1 


I'LL TIE TH INDISSGL UBLE MARRIAGE-KNOT-» 


"Kin. rc AT, 


4 love a eee e very hearti- 
ly; and my father and mother were for 


it a great while, but now they ſay I can. 


do better, but I think T cannot. They 
bid me not love him, and I cannot un- 


love him. What muſt I do? ſpeak 
quickly. ; | 


pounds more than her fortune would 
pay off. My eſtate is ſeven hundred 


pounds a year, beſides the benefit of tin 
mines. Now, dear Spec, upon this 
ate of the caſe, and the lady's poſitive 


BID DY DOW- BARE. 


| zx. 19, 1712. 
1 Have loved a lady entirely for this 
year and half, though for a great 
part of the time, which has contributed 
not a little to my pain, I have been de- 
barred the liberty of converſing with 
her. The grounds of our difference 
was this; that when we had enquired. 
into each other's circumſtances, we 
found that at our firſt ſetting out into 
the world, we ſhould owe five hundred 


un. src declaration that there is ſtill no other 
Am a certain young woman that 


objection, I beg you will not fail to in- 


ſert this, with your opinion, as ſoon as 
poſſible, whether this ought to be eſteem- 


ed a juſt cauſe or impediment why we 


ſhonld not be jolned, and you will for 


F 


Dick Ldytstice. 


ever oblige your's fincerely,  _ 


F. 8. Sir, if T marry this lady by the 
aſſiſtance of your opinion, you may ex- 
pect a favour for it; | 


, 


MR. SPECTATOR; | 


grace, becatiſe the young lady is one 

thoſe creatures who fet up for negli- 
gence of men, are forfooth the moſt 
rigidly virtuous in the world, and yet 
their nicety will permit them at the 


command of parents to go to bed to the 


molt utter ſtranger that can be propoſed 
to them. As to me myſelf, I was in- 


troduced by the father of my miſtreſs 3 


but 


— 


nes 


I Have the misfortune to be one of 
* thoſe unhappy men who are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of diſcarded lovers; 
but I am the leſs mortified at my diſ- 
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but find J owe my being at firſt receiv- 
ed to a compariſon of my eſtate with 
that of a former lover, and that I am 
now in like manner turned off to give 
way to an humble ſervant ſtill richer 
than I am. What makes this treat- 
ment the more extravagant is, that the 
young lady is in the management of this 
way of fraud, and obeys her father's 
orders on thoſe occaſions without any 
manner of reluctance, but does it with 
the ſame air that one of your men of 


the world would ſignify the neceſſity of 


— 


affairs for turning another out of office. 


When I came home laſt night, I found 
this letter from my miſtreſs. | 


81 R, 


I Hope you will not think it is any 

manner of diſreſpect to your perſon 
or merit, that the intended nuptials be- 
tween us are interrupted. . My father 
ſays he has a much better offer for me 
than you can make, and has ordered 
me to break off the treaty between us. 
If it had proceeded, I fhould have be- 
haved myſelf with all ſuitable regard to 
vou; but as it is, I beg we may be 
ſtrangers for the future, Adieu. | 
| „ L xDIA. 


This great indifference on this ſub- 


ject, . and the mercenary motives for 


making alliances, is what I think lies 
naturally before you, and I beg of you 
to give me your thoughts upon it. My 
_ anſwer to Lydia was as follows, which 
T hope you will approve; for you are to 
know the woman's family affect a won- 
derfu] eaſe on theſe occaſions, though 
they expect it ſhould be painfully re- 
ceived on the man's fide, Pg 


MADAM, 7, Ss | 
Have received your's, and knew the 
* prudence of your houſe ſo well, that 
I always took care to be ready to obey 
your commands, though they ſhould be 
to ſee you no more. 
ſervice to all the good family. Adieu. 
Ji -/ 11; 1 


The opera ſubſcrip- 


tion is full. 


Memorandum. The cenſor of mar- 


riage to conſider this letter, and report 
the common uſages on ſuch treaties, 
with how many pounds or acres are ge- 
 nerally eſteemed ſufficient reaſon for 


| his weaknels. 
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preferring a new to an old pretender; 
with his opinion what is proper to be 
determined in ſuch caſes for the future, 


MR, SPECTATOR) 


THERE is an elderly perſon lately 
left off buſineſs and ſettled in our 
town, in order, as he thinks, to retire 
from the world; but he has brought 


with him ſuch an inclination to tale- 
bearing, that he diſturbs both himſelf 


and all our neighbourhood. Notwith- 


ſtanding this frailty, the honeſt gentle- 


man is ſo happy as to have no enemy: 
at the ſame time he has not one friend 
who will venture to acquaint him with 
It is not to be doubted 
but if this failing were ſet in a proper 
light, he would quickly perceive the 
indecency and evil conſequences of it. 
Now, Sir; this being an infirmity which 
I hope may be corrected, and knowing 
that he pays much deference to you, L 


beg that when you are at leiſure to give 


us a ſpeculation on goſſiping, you would 


think of my neighbour: you will hereby 
oblige ſeveral who will be glad to find 


areformation in their grey haired friend; 
and how becoming will it be for him, 


inſtead of pouring forth words at all 


adventures, to fet a watch before the 


Pray give my 


door of his mouth, to refrain his 


tongue, to check it's impetuoſity, 
and guard againſt the ſallies of that little 


pert, forward, buſy perſon; which, un- 
der a ſober conduct, might prove a uſe- 


ful member of ſociety. In compliance 


with thoſe intimations, I have taken 
the liberty to make this addreſs to you. 


1 am, Sir, your moſt obſcure ſervant, 


PHILANTHROPOS., 


MR SPECTATOR) | 7 FEB. 16, 1712. 


s | HIS'is to petition you in behalf of 


myſelf and many more of your 
gentle readers, that at any time when 
you may have private reaſons againſt 


letting us know what you think your- 


ſelf, you would be pleaſed to pardon us 
ſuch letters of your correſpondents as 


ſeem to be of no uſe but to the printer. 
It is further our humble requeſt, that 


you would ſubſtitute advertiſements in _ 


the place of ſuch epiſtles; and that in 
order hereunto Mr. Buckley may be au- 
thoriſed to take up of your zealous friend 


Mr. Charles Lillie, any quantity of 


words he ſhall from time to time have 


occaſion for. Spec 
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| | Ber | 
The many uſeful parts of knowledge Note, That particular regard be had 
which may be communicated to the to this petition; and the papers marked 
public this way, will, we hope, be a letter may be carefully examined for 
conſideration in favour of your peti- the future, 5 | 


# \ 


tioners. And your petitioners, &c, 


T 
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| NEC VENERIS PHARE TRIS MACER EST, AUT LAMPADE FERYET: 


£36 and ink, for this twelvemonth laſt paſt, 


and donot ſuffer a band-box to be car- 
ried into her room before it has been 
| ſearched, * Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, J am at my wits end for fear 
of any ſudden ſurpriſe. There were, 


two or three nights ago, ſome fiddles 


heard in the ſtreet, which I am afraid 


portend me no good; not to mention a 


tall Triſhman, that has been ſeen walk- 
ing before my houſe more than once this 


winter. My kinſwoman likewiſe in- 


Sir, be ſpeedy in your thoughts on this 
ſubject, that, if poſſible, they may ap- 


Rear before the diſbanding of the army. 


TI am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


Tim. WATCHWELL., 


Themiſtocles, the great Athenian ge- 


neral, being aſked whether he“ would 


chuſe to marry his daughter ta an in- 


digent man of merit, or to a worthleſs 

man of an eſtate, replied, that he ſhould 

prefer a man without an eſtate, to an 
a eſtate 


_ 
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INDE FACES ARDENT, VENIUNT A DOTE SAGITTE. | 
| 8 Juv. SAT, vi. VER. 137» 
HE SIGHS, ADORES, AND COURTS HER EV'RY HOUR: 1 
WHO WOULD NOT Do AS MUCH FOR SUCH A Bow'R? _ "1 

e EG VVV 2 Duve. 
MR. SPECTATOR, .. forms me, that the girl has talked to y 
Am amazed that among all the ya- her twice or thrice of a gentleman in a 7 $ 
J riety of characters with which you fair wig, and that ſhe loves to go to 1 
have enriched your ſpeculations, you church more than ever ſhe did in her life, 1 
have never given us a picture of thoſe She gave me the ſlip about a week ago, 0 
audacious young fellows among us, upon which my whole houſe was in 0 
who commonly go by the name of For- alarm. 1 immediately diſpatched 4 hue | r 
 tune-ftealers. You muſt know, Sir, I and cry after her to the Change, to 0 
am one who live in a continual appre- her mantua- maker, and to the young 1 
henſion of this ſort of people that lie in ladies that viſit her; but after above an y 
Wait, day and night, for our children, hour's ſearch ſhe returned of herſelf, 2 
and may be conſidered as a kind of kid- having been taking a walk, as ſlie told 1 
nappers within the law, I am the fa- me, by Roſamond's pond. I have here- . 
ther of a young heireſs, whom I begin upon turned off her woman; doubled is 
to look upon as marriageable, and who her guards; and given new inſtructions A 
has looked upon herſelf as ſuch for above to my relation, who, to give her her due, v 
theſe ſix years. She is now in the eigh- keeps a watchful eye over all her mo- 11 
| teenth year of her age, The fortune- tions. This, Sir, keeps me in a per- t 
Hunters have already caſt their eyes upon petual anxiety, and makes me very often t] 
| her, and take care to plant themſelves watch when my daughter fleeps, as I — 
in her view whenever ſhe appears in any am afraid the is even with me in her 
public aſſembly. I have myſelf caught turn. Now, Sir, what I would deſire I 
a young jackanapes with a pair of filver- of you is, to repreſent to.this fluttering he 
fringed gloves in the very fact. You tr ibe of young fellows, who are for . 
muſt know, Sir, I have kept her as a making their fortunes by theſe indirect 1 
priſoner of ate ever ſince ſhe was in means, that ſtealing a man's daughter : 
her teens. Her chamber-windows are for the ſake of her portion, is but a kind f. 
croſs-barred; ſhe is not permitted to of tolerated robbery; and that they 4 
gc out of the houſe but with her keeper, make but poor amends to the father, * 
| who is a ſtayed relation of our own; 1 whom they plunder after this manner, cl 
have likewiſe forbid her the uſe of pen by going to bed with his child. Dear 4 


* 


eſtate without a man. The worſt of it 
is, our modern fortune- hunters are thoſe 
who turn their heads that way, becauſe 


they are good for nothing elſe. If a 


young fellow finds he can make nothing 
- of Coke and Littleton, he provides 
himſelf with a ladder of ropes, and by 
that means very often enters upon the 
premiſes. ! | 
The ſame art of ſcaling has likewiſe 
been practiſed with good ſucceſs by 
many military engineers. Stratagems 


of this nature make parts and induſtry 


ſuperfluous, and cut ſhort the way to 
riches, | x 

Nor is vanity a leſs motive than idle- 
neſs to this kind of mercenary purſuit, 
A fop, who admires his perſon in a 
| glaſs, ſoon enters into a reſolution of 
making his fortune by it, not queſtion- 
ing but every woman that falls in his 
way will do him as much juſtice as he 
does himſelf. When an heireſs ſees a 
man throwing. particular graces into his 
ogle, or talking loud within her hear- 
ing, ſhe ought to look to herſelf; butif 
withal ſhe obſerves a pair of red heels, 
a patch, or any other particularity in 
his dreſs, ſhe cannot take too much care 
of her perſon. Theſe are baits not to 
be trifled with, charms that have done 
a world of execution, and made their 
way into hearts which have been thought 


impregnable. The force of a man with 


theſe qualifications is ſo well known, 
that I am credibly informed there are 
ſeveral female undertakers about the 
*Change, who upon the arrival of a 


likely man out of a neighbouring king- 


dom, will furniſh him with proper dreſs 
from head to foot, to be paid for at a 
double price on the day of marriage. 
We muſt however diſtinguiſh between 
fortune hunters and fortune: ſtealers. 


The firſt are thoſe aſſiduous gentlemen 


who employ their whole lives in the 
chace, without ever coming at the 


guarry. Suffenus has combed and 
| powdered at the ladies for thirty years 


together, and taken his ſtand in a 
ſide box, until he is grown wrinkled 
under their eyes. He is now laying the 


ſame ſnare for the preſent generation of 


beauties, which he practiſed on their 
mothers. Cottilus, after having made 


his applications to more than you meet 


with in Mr. Cowley's ballad of miſ- 
treſſes, was at laſt ſmitten with a city- 
lady of 20,0001, ſterling; but died of 
old age before he could bring matters 


to bear. Nor muſt I here omit, my 


worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who 
has often told us in the club, that for 
twenty years ſucceſſively, upon the death 
of a childleſs rich man, he immediately 
drew on his boots, called for his horſe, 
and made up to the widow. When he 
is rallied upon his ill ſucceſs, Will, 
with his uſual gaiety, tells us, that he 


always found her pre-engaged. 


Widows are indeed the great game 


of your fortune hunters. There is 


ſcarce a young fellow in the town of ſix 
foot high, that has not paſſed in review 


before one or other of theſe wealthy 
relifts. Rudibras's Cupid, Who 


Took his ſtand 


Upon a widow's jointure land, | 

is daily employed in throwing darts, 
and kindling flames. But as for widows, 
they are ſuch a ſubtle generation of peo- 
ple, that they may be left to their own 
conduct; or if they make a falfe ſtep in 


it, they are anſwerable for it to nobody 
but themſelves. The young innocent 
creatures who have no knowledge and 


experience of the world, are thoſe whoſe 
ſatety 1 would principally conſult in 


this ſpeculation. The ſtealing of ſuch 
an one ſhould, in my opinion, be as 


puniſhable as a rape. Where there is 


no judgment there 1s no choice; and 


why the inveigling a woman before ſhe 
is come to years of diſcretion, ſhould _ 
not be as criminal as the ſeducing of her 
before ſhe is ten years old, Jam at a 


loſs to comprehend, "2 
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No CCCXII, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 

uo HUIC OFFICIUM, QUE LAUS, QV0D DECVS ERIT TANTI, Go ADIPISCY 
CUM DOLORE CORPORIS VELIT, QUI DOLOREM SUMMUM MALUM $IBI PER- 

 SUASERIT ? QUAM PORRO CIS IGNOMINIAMy' QUAM TURPITUDINEM NON 
PERTULERIT, UT EFFUGIAT DOLOREM, $1 ID SUMMUM MALUM ESSE DE- 


 CREVEgIT? | | 


TVI I. 


WHAT DUTY WILL A MAN PERFORM, WHAT PRAISE, WHAT HONOUR WII IL HE 


- THINK WORTH PURCHASING AT. THE EXPENCE OF HIS EASE, WHO IS PER-e 


' SUADED. THAT PAIN 18 THE GREATEST OF EvVILS? AND WHAT IGNOMINY, 
WHAT BASENESS WILL HE NOT SUBMIT. TO, IN ORDER TO AVOID PAIN, ir 


> . 


HE HAS DETERMINED JT TO BE- THE WORST OF MISFOR TUNES? 


T7 is a very melancholy reflection, 


that men are uſually fo weak, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for them to 


know ſorrow and pain, to he in their 


right ſenſes. Proſperous people, for 


happy there are none, are hurried away 


with a fond ſenſe of their preſent con- 


dition, and thoughtleſs of the mutability 


of fortune; fortune is a term which we 
muſt uſe in ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, for 
what is wrought by the unſeen hand of 
the Diſpoſer of all things. But me- 
thinks the diſpoſition of a mind which 
is truly great, is that which makes miſ- 
fortunes and ſorrows little when the 


befal ourſelves, oe and lamentable 


when they hefal other men. The moſt 


unpardonable malefactor in the world 


going to his death and bearing it with 


compoſure, would win the pity of thoſe 
who ſhould behold him; and this not 


| becauſe his calamity is deplorable, but 
| becauſe he ſeems himſelf not to deplore 
it: we ſuffer for him who is leſs ſenſible 
of his own miſery, and are inclined to 
deſpiſe him who ſinks under the weight 
of his diſtreſſes. On the other hand, 
without any touch of envy, a tempe- 
rate and well-goyerned mind looks down 
on {ach as are exalted with ſucceſs, with 


a certain ſhame for the imbecillity of 


human nature, that can ſo far forget 


ho liable it is to ealamity, as to grow 


giddy with only the ſuſpence of ſorrow, 


which is the portion of all men. He 


therefore who turns his face from the 
_unhippy man, who will not look again 
when his eye is caſt upon modeſt ſor— 
row, who ſhuns affliston like 2 conta- 
gion, does but pamper himtelf vp for 
a-ſacrifice, and contrast in bine! 
greater aptitude to milery by attempting 
to eſcipe it. A gentlemun, where 1 
happened] to be laſt night, fell info a 


_ diicourle which I thought thewed a good 


diſcerning in him : he took notice that 


whenever men haye looked into their 
heart for the idea of trne excellency in 
human nature, they have found it to 


conſiſt in ſuffering after a right manner 
and with a good grace. Heroes are al- 
ways drawn bearing ſorrows, ſtrug- 


pling with adverſities, undergoing all 


Yin s of hardſhips, and having in the 
ſervice of mankind a kind of appetite to 
difficulties and dangers, The gentle. 
pan went on to obſerve, that it is from 
this ſecret ſenſe of the high merit which 
there is in patience under calamities, 
that the writers of romances, when they 
attempt to furniſh out characters of the 
higheſt excellence, ranſack nature for 


things terrible; they raiſe a new crea- 


tion of monſters, dragons, and giants : 
where the danger ends, the hero ceaſes; 


when he has won an empire, or gained . 


his miſtreſs, the reſt of his ſtory is not 


worth relating. My friend carried his 


diſcourſe ſo far as to ſay, that it was 


for higher beings than men to join hap- 


pineſs and greatneſs in the ſame idea; 


but that in our condition we have no 


conception of ſuperlative excellence, or 


ſhade of diſtreſs, 

It is certainly the proper education 
we ſhould give ourſelves, to be prepared 
for the ill events and accidents we are 
to meet with in a life ſentenced to be a 
ſcene of ſorrow: but inſtead of this ex- 
pectation, we ſoften ourſelves with pro- 
ſa:cts of conſtant delight, and deſtroy 
in our minds the ſeeds of fortitude and 

virtue, which ſhould ſupport us in hours 
of anguiſh. The conſtant purſuit of 
pleaſure has in it ſomething inſolent and 


_ improper for our being. There is a 


pretty ſober livelineſs in the ode of Ho- 
race to Delius, where he tells him, loud 
mnrth, or immoderate ſorrow, inequality 


« of 


heroiſm, but as it is ſurrounded with a 
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T of behaviour either in proſperity or ad- 
© yerſity, arealike ungraceful in man that 
© js born to die.” Moderation in both 


circumſtances. is peculiar to generous - 


minds : men of that ſort ever taſte the 
gratifications of health, and all other 
advantages of life, as if they were liable 
to part with them, and when bereft of 
them, reſign them with a greatneſs of 
mind which ſhews they know their value 
and duration, The contempt of plea- 


ſure is a certain preparatory for the con- 
tempt of pain: without this the mind is 


as it were taken ſuddenly by an un- 
foreſeen event; .but he that has always, 
during. health and proſperity, been ab- 
ſtinent in his ſatisfactions, enjoys, in 


the worſt of difficulties, the reflection, 


that his ariguiſh is not aggravated with 
the compariſon of paſt pleaſures which 
upbraid his preſent condition. Tull 

tells us a ſtory after Pompey, whic 

gives us a good taſte of the pleaſant 
manner the men of wit and philofophy 
had in old times of alleviating the diſ- 
treſſes of life by the force of reaſon and 
philoſophy. 


famous philoſopher Poſſidonĩus; but 


finding him in His ſick bed, he bewailed 


the misfortune that he ſhould not hear 
_ a diſcourſe from him: But you may, 
anſwered Poſſidonius; and immediately 
entered into the point of ftoical philo- 


ſophy, which ſays pain is not an evil. 


During the diſcourſe, upon every punc- 
ture he felt from his diſtemper, he ſmiled 
and cried out Pain, pain, be as im- 


pertinent and troubleſome as you pleaſe, 


* I ſhall never own that thou art an evil. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 5 


| HAVING ſeen in ſeveral of your 


* papers, a concern for the honour 


of the clergy, and their doing every 


ſtations, but not pro 


ompey, when he came 
to Rhodes, had aturiolity to viſit the 
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thing as becomes their charaQter, and 
particularly performing the public ſer- 
vice with a due zeal and devotion; I am 
the more encouraged to lay before them, 
by your means, ſeveral expreſſions uſed 
by ſome of them in their prayers before 
ſermon, which I am not well ſatisfied 
in: as their giving ſome titles and epi- 
thets to great men, which are indeed 
due to them in their ſeveral ranks and 
perly uſed, I think, 
in our prayers: Is it not eontradiction 
to ſay illuſtrious, right reverend, and 
right honourable poor ſinners? Theſe 
diſtinctions are ſuited only to our ſtate 
here, ind have no place in heaven: 


we ſee che are omitted in the liturgy z 
thi * 


whith I think the clergy ſhould ta 
for their pattern in their own forms 
of devotion. There is another ex- 
reſſion which I would not mention, 
ut that I have heard it ſeveral times 
before a learned con tion, to bring 
in the laſt petition of the prayer in theſe 
words: O let not the Lord be angry, 
© and I will ſpeak but this once; as 
if there was no difference between 
Abraham's interceding for Sodom, 
for which he had no watrant as we 
can find, and our aſking thoſe things 
which we are required td pray for; 
they would therefore have much more 
reaſon to fear his anger if they did not 
make, ſuch petitions to him. There 
is another pretty fanty : when a young 
man has 4 mind to let us know who 


gave him his ſcarf, he ſpeaks a paren- 


theſis to the Almighty—* Bleſs, a8 1 
« am, in duty bound to pray, the 
© right honourable the counteſs;* is 


not that as much as to ſay—* Bleſs her, 


© for thou 
* lain?” 


5 


knoweſt I am her chap- 


Your humble ſervan _ 
Jo Os 
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Tb FoRM THE TENDERMANNERS OF THE BOY, 
AND WORK HIM, LIKE A WAXEN RABE, WITH ART, 


To e e FRE. IN EV RY PART. 


| I Shall give the Anden letter no 
other recommendation, than by tell- 

ing my readers that it comes, from the 
ſame hand with that of laſt TT: 


sn, 
1 Send you, according te to my promiſe, 

ſome farther thoughts on the educa- 
tion of youth, in Which I intend to diſ- 
cuſs that famous queſtion, Whether the 
education at a public ſchool, or under 
a private tutor, is to be preferred F. 5, 

As ſome of the greateſt men in moſt 
ages have been of very diſterent opinions 
in this matter, I ſhall give a ſhort ac- 
count of wha 1 
urged on th tides, and afterwards 
leave every ae. a to determine for him- 
felt. x 

It is certain from Suetonius, that the 


Romans thought the education of their 
children a buſineſs. properly belonging 


to the parents themſelves; and Plutarch, 
in the life of Marcus Cato, tells ns, 
that as ſoon as his ſon was capable of 


learning, Cato would ſuffer nobody to 


reach him but himſelf, though he had a 
fervant named Chilo, who Was an, ex- 
cellent grammarian, and who taught 2 
great many other youths. 

On the contrary, the Greeks ſeeined 


more inclined to public {chools and ſe- 


minaries. 


A private education promiſes in the 


firſt place virtue and good. breeding; 
a public ſchool many aſſurance, and 
an early knowledge in the ways of the 
world. | 

Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatiſe 
of Education, conſeſſes that there are 
Inconveniencies to be ferred on both 
ſides: If, fays he, © I keep my fon 
4 at home, he is in danger of becoming 
© my young maſter; if I fend him 
abroad, it is ſcarce poſſible to keep 


* him from the reigning contagion of 


think may be beſt 


En. barpzx. 


, FOO IEF and vice. He will perhaps 


© be more innocent at home, but more 


A F of the world, and more 
© ſheepiſh when he comes abroad.“ 


However, as this learned author afſerts, | 
that virtue is much more difficult to be 


attained than Knowledge of the world, 


and that vice is a more ſtubborn, 3 


well as a more dangerous fault than 
ſneepiſhneſs, he is altogether for a pri- 


vate education; and the more ſo, be- 


cauſe he does not ſee why a youth, 

with right management, might not at- 
tain the ſame aſſurance i in his father's 

houſe, as at a public ſchool. To this 
end he adviſes parents to accuſtom their 
ſons to whatever ſtrange faces come to 
the houſe; to take them with them 


when they viſit their neighbours, and to 


engage them in converſation with men 


of parts and bree. ling. 


It may be objefted to this method, 
that converſation is not the only thing 


neceſſary, but that unleſs it be a con- 


verſation with ſuch as are in ſome mea- 
ſure their equals in parts and years, 
there can be no room for emulation, 
contention, and ſeveral of the moſt i 


ly paſſions of the mind; which, with- 
out being ſometimes moved, by theſe 


means, may poſſibly en dulneſs 
and inſenſibility. 
One of the greateſt writers our nation 


ever produced obſerves, that a boy who 


forms parties, and makes himſelf popy- 


lar in a ſchool ora college, would act the 
ſame part with equal eaſe in a ſenate or 
avrivy-counci]; and Mr. Oſburn, ſpeak- 
ing like a man verſed in the ways of 


tie world, affirms, that the well laving 
and carrying on of a deſign to rob an 
orchard, trains np a youth inſenſibly to 
caution, fecrecy, and circumfſpection, 
and fits him for matters of greater im- 
Portance. | a 

In ſhort, a private education hams 

the 
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the moſt natural method for the form- 
ing of a virtuous man; a public educa- 
tion for making a man of buſineſs. The 
firſt would furniſh out a good ſubject 
for Plato's republic, the latter a member 
for a community over-run with artifice 
and corruption. | 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that a 
erſon at the head of a public ſchool 


as ſometimes ſo many boys under his 


direction, that it is impoſſible he ſhould 
extend a due proportion of his care to 


each of them. This is however, in reali- 
ty, the fault of the age, in which we 


often ſee twenty parents, who, though 
each expects his ſon ſhould be made a 


ſcholar, are not contented all together 


to make it worth while for any man of 
a liberal education to take upon him the 
care of their inſtruction. 


In our great ſchools indeed this fault 
has been of late years rectified, fo that 


we have at preſent not only ingenious 
men for the chief maſters, but ſuch as 
have proper uſhers and aſſiſtants under 
them. I muſt nevertheleſs own, that 
for want of the ſame encouragement in 
the country, we have many a promiſing 
genius ſpoiled and abuſed in thoſe little 
ſeminaries. 0 5 

J am the more inclined to this opi- 
nion, having myſelf experienced the 
uſage of two rural maſters, each of them 
very unfit for the truſt they took upon 
them to diſcharge. The firſt impoſed 
much more upon me than my parts, 
though none of the weakeſt, could en- 
dure; and uſed me barbaroufly for not 
performing impoſſibilities. The latter 
was of quite another temper; and a boy, 
who would run upon his erranas, waſh 
his coffce-pot, or ring the bell, might 
have as little converſation with any of 
the claſſics as he thought fit. I have 
known a lad of this place excuſed his 
exerciſe for aſſiſting the cook-maid: and 
remember a neighbonring gentleman's 
ſon was among us five years, molt of 
which time he employed in airing and 
_ watering our maſter's gray pad. I 
ſcorned to compound for my faults, by 
doing any of theſe elegant offices, and 
wes accordingly the beſt ſcholar, and 
the worſt uſed of any boy in the ſchool. 

I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
an advantage mentioned by Quintilian, 
as accompanying a public way of educa- 
tion, which I have not yet taken notice 
of; namely, that we very often contract 
ſuch friend {hips at ſchool, as are a ſer- 


vice to us all the following parts of our 
lives. . | 


I ſhall give you under this head, 4 


ſtory very well known to ſeveral perſons, 
and which you may depend upon as 
„„ W775 

Every one, who is acquainted with 
Weſtminſter ſchool, knows that there is 
a curtain which uſed to be, drawn acroſs 


the room, to ſeparate the upper ſchool 
from the lower. A youth happened, 


by ſome miſchance, to tear the above- 
mentioned curtain: the ſeverity of the 


maſter was too well known for the cri- 
minal to-expe& any pardon for ſuch a 
fault; ſo that the boy, who was of a 
meek temper, was terrified to death at 
the thoughts of his appearance, when 
his friend who ſat next to him, bade 


him be of good cheer, for that he would 


take the fault on himſelf; He kept his 
word accordingly. As ſoon as they 
were grown up to be men, the civil war 
broke out, in which our two friends 
took the oppoſite ſides, one of them fol- 


lowed the parliament, the other the royal 
JJ oe tha ICE 
As their tempers were different, the 


youth, who had torn the curtain, en- 


deavoured to raiſe himſelf on the civil 
liſt, and the other, who had borne the 


blame of it, on the military: the firſt 


ſucceeded fo well, that he was in a ſhort 
time made a judge under the Protector. 


The other was engaged in the unhappy 
enterpriſe of Penruddock and Grove in 
the weſt. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not 
acquaint you with the event of that un- 
dertaking. Every one knows that the 


royal party was routed, and all the 


heads of them, among whom was the 
curtain champion, impriſoned at Exeter. 
It happened to be his friend's lot at 
that time to go the weſtern circuit: the 
trial of the rebels, as they were then 
called, was very ſhort, and nothing now 


remained but to paſs ſentence on them; 
when the judge hearing the name of his 


old friend, and obſerving his face more 


attentively,, which he had not ſeen for 
many years, aſked him, if he was not 


formerly a Weſtminſter ſcholar? By the 


anſwer, he was ſoon convinced that it 
was his former generous friend; and, 


without ſaying any more at that time, 


made the beſt of his way to London, 


where, employing all his power and in- 


tereſt with the Protector, he ſaved his 
friend from the fate of his unhappy aſs 
ſoclates. | | 
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| The gentleman, whoſe life was thus 
preſerved by the gratitude of his ſchool- 
fellow, was afterwards the father of a 
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ſon, whom he lived to fe promoted in 
the church, and who ſtill deſervedly fills 
one of the higheſt ſtations in it. X 


TANDEM DESINE MATREM 


TEMPESTIVA SEQUI 


VIROs | 8 f 
Hon. Ob. xx11r. L. 1. VER. 11. 


© ATTEND THY MOTHER'S HEELS NO MORT, 


Now GROWN MATURE FOR MAN, AND RIPE FOR 


u. SPECTATOR, PEB. 7, 1711-12. 


Am a young man about eighteen 
years of age, and have been in love 


with a young woman of the ſame age 


about this half year. I go to ſee her {ix 
days in the week, but never could have 


the happineſs of being with her alone. 
If any of her friends are at home ſne 
Will ſee me in their company; but if 

they be not in the way, ſhe flies to her 
J can diſcover no ſigns of 


chamber. | 
her averſion; but either a fear of falling 
into the toils of matrimony, or a childiſh 


timidity, deprives us of an interview 


apart, and drives us upon the difficult 
of1 


angviſhing out our lives in fruitleſs 
expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, if 


vou think us ripe for œconomy, per- 
ſuade the dear creature, that to pine 
away into barrenneſs and deformity un- 


der a mother's ſhade, is not ſo honour- 
able, nor does ſhe appear ſo amiable, as 


ſhe would in full bloom. 
I There is a great deal 
| he concludes ] 


Mr. Spectator, your humble ſervant, 

BoB HARMLESS. 
* chis gentleman be really no more 
1. than eighteen, I muſt do him the juſ- 


tice to ſay he is the moſt knowing in- 
fant J have yet met with. He does not, 


I fear, yet underſtand, that all he thinks 


of is another woman; therefore, until 


hae has given a further account of him- 


FWW 


ſelf, the young lad 
to keep cloſe to her mother. 


* 


17 cannot comply with the requeſt of 


Mr. Trott's letter; but let it go juſt as 
it came to my hands, for being ſo fa- 
miliar with the old gentleman, as rough 
as he is to him. Since Mr. Trott has 
an ambition to make him his father - in- 
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JOY. 


law, he ought to treat him with more 
reſpect; beſides, his ſtile to me might 
have been more diſtant than he has 
thought fit to afford me : moreover, his 
miſtreſs ſhall continue in her confine- 
ment, until he has found out which word 
in his letter is not rightly ſpelt; 


Ma. SPECTATOR, LE 
F Shall ever own myſelf your obliged 

humble ſervant for the advice you 
gave me concerning my dancing; which 
unluckily came too late: for, as I ſaid, 
I would not leave off capering until I 
had your opinion of the matter. I was 


at our famous aſſembly the day before! 


received your papers, and there was ob- 
ſerved by an old gentleman, who was 
informed I had a reſpe& for his daugh-_ 
ter; he told me I was an inſignificant . 
little fellow, and ſaid that for the future 
he would take care of his child; ſo that 


| he did not doubt but to croſs my ame- 
left out before 


rous inclinations. The lady is confined 
to her chamber, and for my part I am 
ready to hang myſelf with the thoughts 
that I have danced myſelf out of favour 
with her father. I hope you will par- 
don the trouble I give; but fhall take it 


for a mighty favour, if you will give 


me a little more of your advice to put 
me m a right way to cheat the old dra- 
gon and obtain my miſtreſs. I am once 
more, Sir, your obliged humble ſer- 

Tm | 

| JoEN TROTT. 
1711-12. e Sibes 


Let me deſire you to make what al- 
terations you pleaſe, and inſert this as 
2 as poſſible. Pardon miſtakes by 

alte. 5 | 5 85 


| I Never do pardon miſtakes by haſte. 
| _ THE SPECTATOR: 
- | | six, 


vn, _ | FEB. 27, 1711-12. 
| PR AY be fo kind as to let me know 

what you eſteem to be the chief qua- 
lification of a good poet, eſpecially of 
one who writes plays; and you will very 
much oblige, Sir, your very humble 
_ ſervant, | N. B. 


15 be a very well bred man. 
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MR. SPECTATOR, | 
| V OU are to know that I am naturally 
1 brave, and love fighting as well as 
any man in England. This gallant 
temper of mine makes me extremely de- 
lighted with battles on the ſtage. I give 
you this trouble to complain to you, that 
Nicolini refuſed to gratify me in that 
part of the opera for which I have moſt 
Lite. I obſerve it is become a cuſtom, 
that whenever any gentlemen are parti- 
cularly pleaſed with a ſong, at their cry- 
ing ont Encore or Altro Volto, the per- 
former is ſo obliging as to ſing it over 
again. I was at the opera the laſt time 
Hydaſpes was performed. At that part 
wo it where the hero engages with the 


lion, the graceful manner with which 


he put that terrible monſter to death, 
gave me ſo great a pleaſure, and at the 


lame time ſo juſt a ſenſe of that gentle- 


man's intrepidity and conduct, that 1 
could not forbear deſiring a repetition 
of it, by crying out. Altro Volto,” in 
a very audible voice; and my friends 
Matter me that I pronounced thoſe words 
with a tolerable good accent, conſidering 


that was but the third opera I had ever 


ſeen in my life. Yet, notwithſtanding 
all this, there was ſo little regard had to 
me, that the lion was carried off, and 
went to bed without being killed any 
more that night. Now, Sir, pray con- 
ſider that I did not underſtand a word 
of what Mr. Nicolini ſaid to this cruel 
creature; beſides I have no ear for mu- 
ſic; lo that during the long diſpute be- 


tween them, the whole entertainment I 


had was from my eyes; why then have 


not II as much right to have graceful 


| found, ſince he only hears as I only ive, 


and we neither of us know that there'is 
any reaſonable thing a doing? Pray, Su, 
ſettle the buſineſs of this claim in the au- 
dience, and let us know when we may 
cry Altro Volto, Anglice, again, 
d again,” for the future. I am an Eng- 


vogue. 


conſtant readers, 


liſnman, and expect ſome realon or 
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other to be given me, and perhaps an 
ordinary one may ſerve; but I expect 
your anſwer, I am, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, #{># 4 


'Topy RENTFREE. 


| MR. SPECTATOR, NOv. 29s 
vo muſt give me leave, amongſt 

the reſt of your female corre ſpon- 
dents, to addreſs you about an affair 
which has already given you many a 
ſpeculation; and which, I know, I need 
not tell you have had a very happy in- 
fluence over the adult part of our ſex: 
but as many of us are either too old to 
learn, or too obſtinate in the purſuit of 
the vanities, which have been bred up 


with us from our infancy, and all of u 


quitting the ſtage whilſt you are prompt- 


ing us to act our part well; you ought, 


methinks, rather to turn your initruc- 


tions for the benefit of that part of our 


ſex who are yet in their native innocence, 


and ignorant of the vices and that va- 


riety of unhappineſſes that reign amongſt 
us. | , 
I muſt tell you, Mr. Spectator, that 


it is as much à part of your office ta 


overſee the education of the female part 


of the nation, as well as of the male; 

and to convince the world you are not 
partial, may proceed to detect the mal- 
adminiſtration of governeſſes as ſucceſs- 


fully as you have expoſed that of peda- 
gogues; and reſcue our ſex from the 
prejudice and tyranny of education as 
well as that of your own, who without 
your ſeaſonable interpoſition are like to 


improve upon the vices that are now in 


I who know the dignity of your poſt, 


as Spectator, and the authority a ſkilful 
eye ought to bear in the female world, 


could not forbear conſulting you, and 


beg your advice in fo critical a point, 
as is that of the education of young 


gentlewomen. Having already provid- 
ed myſelf with a very convenient houſe 


in a good air, I am not without hope 


but that you will promote this generous. 
deſign: I mutt farther tell you, Sir, 
that all who ſhall be committed to my 


conduct, beſides the uſual accompliſh- 
ments of the needle, dancing, and the 


French tongue, ſhall not fall to be your 
| It is therefore my 
humble petition, that you will entertain 
the town on this important ſubject, and 
ſo far oblige a ſtranger, as to raiſe a cu- 
rioſity and inquiry in my behalf, by 
„ | go publiſling 
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publiſhing the following advertiſement, 
am, * f conſtant as; w. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tar boarding-ſchool for young gen- 


tlewomen, which was formerly kept on 


Mile End Green, being laid down, there 
is now one ſet up almoſt oppoſite to it at 
the Two Golden Balls, and much more 
convenient in every reſpect; where, be- 
Gides the common inſtructions given to 
young gentlewomen, they will be taught 
the whole art of paſtry and preſerving, 
with whatever may render them accom- 
pliſhed. Thoſe who pleaſe to make 
2 the vigilance and ability of the 
| ons 2 8 may inquire at the 
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Two Golden Balls on Mile End Green 


near Stepney, where they will receive 
further ſatis faction. 


This is to give notice, that the 8Spec- 


tator has taken upon him to be viſitant 
of all boarding-ſchools where young 
women are educated; and defigns to 28 


ceed in the ſaid office after the ſame 
manner that viſitants of colleges do in 
the two famous univerſities of this land. 
All lovers who write to the Spectator, 
are deſired to forbear one expreſſion 
which is in moſt of the letters to him, 


either out of lazineſs or want of inven- 


tion, and is true of not above two thou- 
ſand women in the whole world; viz, 
© She has in her all that is valuable in 
c woman,” | | 5 i 
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NEVER PRESUME TO MAKE A GOD APPEAR, 
BUT FOR A BUSINESS WORTHY OF A GOD, 
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der thoroughly the nature and 
force of his genius. Milton ſeems to 
have known perfectly well, wherein his 
ſtrength lay, and has therefore choſen a 
| ſubject intirely conformable to thoſe ta- 
Jents of which he was maſter, As his 
genius was wonderfully turned to the 
ſublime, his ſubject is the nobleſt that 
could have entered into the thoughts of 
man. Every thing that is truly great 
and aſtoniſhing, has a place in it. The 


whole ſyſtem of the intellectual wor Id; 


the chaos, and the creation; heaven, 
earth, and hell; enter into the conllitu- 
tion of his poem. 

Having in the firſt and ſecond books 
repreſented the infernal world with all 
it's horrors, the thread of his fable na- 


turally leads him into the oppolite re- 


ions of, bliſs and glory. 


If Milton's majeſty forſakes him any . 


where, it is in thoſe parts of his poem, 
where the divine perſons are introduced 
as ſpeakers. One may, I think, ob- 
ſerve, that the author proceeds ich a 
| Kind of fear and trembling, Whilſt he 
deſcribes the ſentiments of the Almi ghty. 
le dares not give his imagination it's 
full play, but chuſes to confine himſelf 
| to ſuch thoughts as are drown from the 
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books of the moſt orthodor divines, and | 
to ſuch expreſſions as may be met with 


in Scripture, The beauties, therefore, 
which we are to look for in theſe ſpeeches, 
are not of a poetical nature, nor ſo pro- 


per to fill the mind with fentiments of 


grandeur, as with thoughts of devotion. 
The paſſions which they are deſigned to 


raiſe, are a divine love and religious 
fear. The, particular beauty of the 


ſpeeches in "the third book, conſiſts in 
that ſhortneſs and perſpicuity of ſtile, in 
which the poet has couched the greateſt 
myſteries of chriſtianity, and drawn to- 
gether, in a regular ſcheme, the whole 


diſpenſation of Providence with reſpect 
to man. He has repreſented all the ab- 


{ruſe do&rines of predeſtingtion, free- 
will and grace, as allo the great points 
of incarnation and redemption, which 


naturally grow up in a poem that treats 
of the fall of man, with great energy ol 
expreſſion, and in a clearer and ſtronger 


light than Jever met with in any other 
writer. As theſe points are dry in them- 
ſelves to the generality of readers, the 
conciſe and clear manner in which he 
has treated them, is very much to be 
admired, as is likewiſe that particular 
art which he has made uſe of in the in- 


der ſperſing of all thoſe graces of poetry, 


_ which 
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which che ſubject was Capable of re- 


ceiving. 

The ſurvey of the whole creation, and 
of every thing that is tranſacted in it, is 
a proſpe& worthy of omniſcience; and 
as much above that, in which Virgil has 
drawn his Jupiter, as the chriſtian idea 


of the Supreme Being is more rational 
and ſublime than that of the heathens. 


The particular objects on which he is 


deſcribed to have caſt his eye, are repre - 


ſented in the moſt beautiful and lively 
—_— 61 7 3 
Now had th' Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he fits - 


High thron'd above all height, bent down his 


— 


To ſtoop with wearied wings, and willing feet 
On the bare outſide af this world, that feem'd- 


-His only Son, 


eye, 


* x 


His own works and their works at once to view. 


About him all the ſanctities of heav'n 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd 
Beatitude paſt uttꝰrance: on his right 

The radiant image of his glory ſat, 

On earth he firſt beheld . 
Our two firſt parents, yet the only two 
Of mankind, in the happy garden plac d, 


Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love; 
Dninterrupted joy, unrivall'd love, 5 
In bliſsful ſolitude. He then ſurvey d 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 


Coaſting the wall of heav'n on this fide night, 
In the dun air ſublime; and read y now 


Firm land imboſom'd without firmament; 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 


Wherein paſt, preſent, future, he beholds, 
Thus to his only Son foreſeeing ſpake. 


Thus while God 


Him God beholding from his proſpect bigh, | 


Satan's approach to the confines of 


the creation is finely imaged in the be- 


inning of the ſpeech which immediate- 
ly follows. Phe effects of this ſpeech 
in the bleſſed ſpirits, and in the divine 


Perſon to whom it was addreſſed, cannot 
but fill the mind of the reader with a 


ſecret pleaſure and complacency. 


ſpake, ambroſial fragrance 
All heav'n, and in the bleſſed ſpirits ele 
Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus'd, 


Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Moſt glorious; in him all his Father ſhone. 


Subſtantially expreſs'd; and in his face 
Divine compaſſion viſibly appear d, 
Love without end, and without meaſure grace. 


I need not point out the beauty of 
that circumſtance, wherein the whole 
hoſt of angels are repreſented as ſtand- 
ing mute; nor ſhew how proper the oc- 


mance, 


things 
at leaſt of ſuch things as have hap- 
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caſion was to produce ſuch a ſilence in. 
heaven. The cloſe of this divine col»: 
loquy, with the hymn of angels that fol- 

lows upon it, are ſo wonderfully beau- 
tiful and poetical, that I ſhould not for- 
bear inſerting the whole paſſage, if the 
my of my paper would give me 
eave. 5 % e 27 


No ſooner had th* Almighty ceaſed, but al ; 


The multitude of angels with a ſhout 
{Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices) utt'ring joy, heav'n rung 


With jubilee, and loud hoſannas fill'd 


'Th' eternal regions; &c. &. 


- Satan's walk upon the outſide of the 
univerſe, which at a diſtance appeared 
to him of a globular form, but, upon his: 
nearer approach, looked like an un- 
bounded plain, is natural and noble: as 
his roaming upon the frontiers of the 
creation between that maſs of matter, 
which was wrought into a world, and 
that ſhapeleſs unformed heap of-mate- 


rials, which ſtill lay in chaos and con- 


fuſion, ſtrikes the imagination with 


ſomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild, 


I have before ſpoken of the limbo of 
vanity, which the poet places upon this 
outermoſt ſurface of the vniverſe; and 
ſhall here explain myſelf more at large 


on that, and other parts of the poem, 


which are of the ſame ſhadowy nature. 
_ Ariſtotle obſerves, that the fable of 
an epic poem ſhould abound in circum- 


_ ſtances that are both credible and aſto- 
niſhing; or as the French critics chute 
to phraſe it, the fable ſhould be filled 


with the probable and the marvelous. 
This rule is as fine and juſt as any in 
Ariſtotle's whole art of poetry. 
If the fable is only probable, it differs 
nothing from a true hiſtory if it is only 
marvellous, it is no better than a ro- 
The great ſecret therefore of 
heroic poetry is to relate ſuch circum- 
ſtances as may produce in the reader at 


the ſame time both belief and aftoniſh- 
ment. This is brought to paſs in a well- 


choſen fable, by the account of ſuch 
as have really happened, or 


pened according to the received opinions 
of mankind. Milton's fable is a maſter- 
piece of this nature; as the war in hea- 
ven, the condition of the fallen angels, 
the ſtate of innocence, the temptation 
of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, 
though they are very aſtoniſhing in them- 

e 4 ſelves, 
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ints of faith. | 
The next method of reconciling mi- 
racles with credibility, is by a happy in- 


vention of the poet; as in particular, when 


he introduces agents of a 72 raja na- 
ture, who are capable of effecting what 
is wonderful, and what is not to be met 
with in the ordinary courſe of things. 
Ulyſſes's ſhip being turned into a rock, 
and ZEneas's fleet into a ſhoal of water - 
nymphs, though they are very ſurpriſing 


Accidents, are nevertheleſs probable when 
we are told that they were the gods who. 


thus transformed them. It is this kind 
of machinery which fills the poems both 
of Homer and Virgil with ſuch circum- 
ſtances as are wonderful but not impoſ- 


ſible, and ſo frequently produce in the 
_ reader the moſt pleaſing paſſion that can 
riſe in the mind of man, which is ad- 


miration, If there be any inſtance in 


the neid liable to exception upon this 


account, it is in the beginning of the third 
book, where ZEneas is repreſented as 
tearing up the myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wondertul cir- 
cumſtance, Polydorus tells a ſtory from 
the root of the myrtle, that the barba- 
rous inhabitants of the country having 
pierced him with ſpears and arrows, the 
| wood which was left in his body took 
root in his wounds, ard 
that bleeding tree. This circumſtance 
| ſeems to have the marvellous without 
the probable, becauſe it is-repreſented 
as proceeding from natural cauſes, with- 
cout the interpoſition of any god, or other 
ſupernatural power capable of produc- 
ing it, The ſpears and arrows grow 


of themſelves without ſo much as the 


modern help of inchantment. If we 


look into the fiction of Milton's fable, 
though we find it full of ſurpriſing in- 


cCidents, they are generally ſuited to our 
notions. of the things and perſons de- 
ſcribed, and tempered with a due mea- 


ſure of probability. I muſt only make 
an exception to the limbo of vanity, 


With his epiſode of Sin and Death, and 


ſome of his imaginary perſons in his 


chaos. Theſe paſſages are aſtoniſhing, 


but not credible; the reader cannot ſo. 
far impoſe upon himſelf as to fee a poſ- 


ſibility in them; they are the deſcription 
of dreams and ſhadows, not of things 
ar perſons, I know that many critics 


look upon the ſtories of Circe, Poly- 
mp the Sirens, nay the whole Odyſ- 


tey and Iliad, to be allegories; but al- 
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ſelves, are net only credible, hut actual 


gave birth to 


lowing this to be true, they are fables, 
which conſidering the opinions of man- 
kind that prevailed in the age of the 
poet, might poſſibly have been accord- 
ing to the letter. The perſons are ſuch 
as might have acted what is aſcribed to 
them, as the circumſtances in which they 
are repreſented might poſſibly have been 
truths and realities. This appearance 
af probability is ſo abſolutely requiſite 
in the greater kinds of poetry, that Ari- 
ſtotle obſerves the ancient tragic writers 
made uſe of the names of ſuch great men 
as had actually lived in the world, though 
the tragedy proceeded upon adventures 
they were never engaged in, on purpoſe 
to make the ſubje& more credible. In 
a word, beſides the hidden meaning of 
an epic allegory, the plain literal ſenſe 
aught to appear probable, The ſtory 
ſhould be ſuch as an ordinary reader may 
acquieſce in, whatever natural, moral, 
or political truth may be diſcovered in 
it by men of greater penetration. | 
Satan, after having long wandered 


upon the ſurface, or outmoſt wall of the 


univerſe, diſcovers at laſt a wide gap in 
it, which led into the creation, and is 
deſcribed as the opening through which 


the angels paſs to and tro into the lower 


world, upon their errands to mankind, 
His fitting upon the brink of this paſſage 
and taking a ſurvey of the whole face 


of nature that appeared to him new and 


freſh in all it's beautics, with the ſimile 
illuftrating this circumſtance, fills the 
mind -of the reader with as ſurpriſing 
and glorious an idea as any that ariſes 
in the whole poem,, He looks down 
into that vaſt hollow of the univerſe 
with the eye, or, as Milton calls it in 
his firft book, with the ken of an angel, 
He ſurveys all the wonders in this im- 
menſe amphitheatre that lie between 
both the poles of heaven, and takes in at 
one view the whole round of the crea- 
tion, 8 | 

His flight between the ſeveral worlds 
that ſhined on every ſide of him, with 
the parton deſcription of the ſun, are 
ſet forth in all the wantonneſs of a luxu- 
riant imagination, His ſhape, ſpeech, 
and behaviour, upon his transforming 
himſelf into an angel of light, are touched 
with exquiſite beauty. The poet's thought 
of diretting Satan to the ſun, which in 


the vulgar opinion of mankind is the 


moſt conſpicuous part of the creation, 
and the placing in it an angel, is a cir- 


cumſtance very finely contrived, and the 
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mdre adjuſted to a poetical probability, 
us it was a received doctrine among the 


moſt famous philoſophers, that every 
orb had it's intelligence ; and as an apo- 
iſtle in ſacred writ is ſaid to have ſeen 
duch an angel in the ſun, In the an- 
ſwer which this angel returns to the 
.Uiſguiſed evil ſpirit, there is ſuch a be- 
coming majeſty as is altogether ſuitable 
to a ſuperior being. The part of it in 
which he repreſents himſelf as preſent at 
the creation, is very noble in itſelf, and 
not only proper where it is introduced, 
but requiſite to prepare the reader for 
what follows in the ſeventh book, 

I ſaw when at his word the formleſs maſs, 

This world's material mould, came to a heap: 
Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar - 


Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'dy 


T - 


Light ſhone, &c. | _ 
In the following part of the ſpeech he 


Till at his ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 


points out the earth with ſuch circum- 
ſtances, that the reader can ſcarce for- 
bear fancying himſelf employed on the 
ſame diſtant view of it. x4 


Look downward on the globe whoſe hither ſide 
With light from hence, tho' but reflected, 
f ſhines; oY | | 
That place is earth, the ſeatof man, that light 


His day, &. 


I muſt not conclude my reflections 
upon this third book of Paradiſe Lott, 
without taking notice of that celebrated 
complaint of Milton with which it op:ns, 
and which certainly deſerves all the 
praiſes that have been given it; though, 
as I have before hinted, it may rather 
be looked on as an exereſcence, than as 
an eſſential part of the poem. The ſame 


_ obſervation might be 4 75 to that 


beautiful digreſſion upon 


ypocriſy in 
the ſame book. | * f L 
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ou ever read a letter which is ſent 


with the more pleaſure for the reality 
of it's complaints, this may have reaſon 
to hope for a favourable acceptance; 
and if time be the moſt irretrievable loſs, 
the regrets which follow will be thought, 
1 hope, the moſt juſtifiable: - The re- 
gaining of my liberty from a long ſtate 
of indolence and inactivity, and the de- 
fire of reſiſting the farther incroachment 
of idleneſs, make me apply to you; and 
the uneaſineſs with which I recollect the 
_ paſt years, and the apprehenſions with 
which I expect the future, ſoon deter- 


mine me to it. Idleneſs is ſo general a 


_ diſtemper, that I cannot but imagine a 
ſpeculation on this ſubject will : be of 
univerſal uſe. There is hardly any one 
; perſon without ſome allay of it; and 
. thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend. more 
time in an idle uncertainty which to be- 
gin firſt of two affairs, than would have 
been ſufficient to have ended them both. 
The occaſion of this ſeems to be the 
want of ſome neceſſary employment, to 
put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken 


dunn out of their lethargy ; if I had leſs 
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leiſure, I ſhould have more; for 1 mould 


then find my time diſtinguiſhed Into por- 
tions, ſome for buſineſs, and others for 
the indulging of pleaſures: but now one 
face of indolence overſpreads the whole, 
and I have no land- mark to direct my- 
ſelf by. Were one's time a little ſtrait- 
ened by buſineſs, like water incloſed in 


it's banks, it would have ſome deter- 


mined courſe; but unleſs it be put into 
ſome channel, it has no current, but be- 
comes a deluge without either uſe or 
motion. | 15 1 
When Scanderbeg prince of Epirus 

was dead, the Turks, who had but too 


often felt the force of his arm in the 
«battles he had won from them, imagined 


that by wearing a piece of his bones 
near their heart, they ſhould be ani- 
mated with a vigour and force like to 
t which inſpired him when living. 

s I am like to be but of little ule 
whiltt I live, I am reſolved to do what 
good I can after my deceaſe; and have 
accordingly ordered my bones to be dif- 
poſed of in this manner for the good of 
my countrymen, who aye troubled with 
100 exorbitant a degree of fire. All 
4 2 fox 


fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would 
in à ſhort time be brought to endure 


their beds in a morning, and perhaps 


even quit them with regret at ten: inſtead 


of hurrying away to teaze a poor animal, 


and run away from their own thoughts, 


a chair or a chariot would be thought 
the moſt deſirable means of perform- 
ing a remove from one place to another. 
1 thould be a cure for the unnatural 
deſire of John Trot for dancing, and a 
ſpecific to leſſen the inclination Mrs. 


Fidget has to motion, and cauſe her al- 
ways to give her approbation to the pre- 
ſent place ſne is in. In fine, no Egyp- 
tian mummy was ever half ſo uſeful in 


phyſic, as I ſhould de to theſe feveriſh 


conſtitutions, to repreſs. the violent ſal- 
lies of youth, and give each action it's 
proper weight and repoſe. | 


Is can ſtiſſe any violent inclination, and 


oppoſe a torrent of anger, or the ſoli- 


Citations of revenge, with ſucceſs. But 


indolence is a ſtream which flows ſlowly 
on, but yet undermines the foundation 
of every virtne. A vice of a more 


| lively nature were a more deſirable tyrant 


than this ruſt of the mind, which gives a 


tincture of it's nature to every action of. 


one's life, It were as little hazard to 
be toſt in a ſtorm, as to lie thus perpe- 
tually becalmed : and it is to no pur- 


poſe to have within one the feeds of a 


thouſand good qualities, if we want the 
vigour and reſolution neceflary for the 
exerting them. Death brings all perſons 


| back to an equality; and this image of 


it, this ſlumber of the mind, leaves no 
difference between the greateſt genius 


and the meaneſt underſtanding : a fa- 
culty of doing things remarkably praiſe- 


worthy thus concealed, is of no more 
uſe to the owner, than a heap of gold 


to the man who dares not uſe it. 


To- morrow is ſtill the fatal time 


when all is to be rectified: to-morrow 


comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe myſelf 


with the ſhadow, whilſt I loſe the reality; 
unmindful that the preſent time alone 
3s ours, the future is yet unborn, and 
the paſt is dead, and can only live, ws 


parents in their children, in the actions 
Nee uetnd hte nnd, 
The time we live ought not to be 


computed by the number of years, but 
by the uſe that has been made of it; 


thus it is not the extent of ground, but 
the yeaily rent which gives the value to 
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the eſtate. Wretched and thonghtlefs 
creatures, in the only place where co- 
vetouſneſs were a virtue we turn prodi- 
gals! Nothing lies upon our hands with 
ſuch uneaſineſs, nor has there been ſo 


many devices for any one thing, as to 
make it flide away imperceptibly and to 


no purpoſe. A fhilling ſhall be hoard- 
ed up with care, whilft that which is 
above the price of an eſtate is flung 
away with difregard and contempt. 
There is nothing now-a-days ſo much 
avoided, as a ſolicitons improvement of 


every part of time; it is a report muſt 


be ſhunned as one tenders the name of 
a wit and a fine genius, and as one fears 


the dreadful character of. a laborious 


plodder : but notwithſtanding this, the 
greateſt wits any age has produced 
thought far otherwiſe ; for who can 
think either Socrates or Demoſthenes 
laſt any reputation, by their continual 
ains both in overcoming the defects and 
improving the gifts of nature? All are 


acquainted with the labeur and aſſiduity 


with which Tully acquired his elo- 
quence. Seneca, in his letters to Lu- 
cilius, aſſures him, there was not a day 

in which he did not either write ſome- 

thing, or read and epitomize ſome good 
author; and I remember Pliny in one cf 
his letters, where he gives an account 
of the various methods he uſed to fill up 
every vacancy of time, after ſeveral em- 
ployments which-he enumerates; Some- 
times, fays he, 1 hunt; but even 
then I carry with me a pocket- book, 


© that whilſt my ſervants are buſied in 


© dilpoling of the nets and other mat- 


© ters, I may be employed in ſomething 
that may be uſeful to me in ſtudies; | 


© and that if I miſs of my game, I may 


© at the leaſt bring home ſome of my 


© own thoughts with me, and not have 
© the mortification of having caught no- 
(0 ⁰ bn Phoyes i 

Thus, Sir, you fee how many exam- 


ples I recal to mind, and what argu- 


ments I uſe with myfelf, to regain m 
liberty: but as Jam afraid it is no or- 
dinary perſuaſion that will be of ſervice, 
T thall expe& your thoughts on this 


ſubject, with the greateſt impatience, 2 


eſpecially fince the good will not be con- 
fined to me alone, but will be of uni- 
verfal uſe. For there is no hopes of 


amendment where men are pleaſed with 
their ruin, and whilk they think lazineſs 
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is a deſirable character: whether it be 
that they like the ſtate itſelf, or that they 
think it gives them a new luſtre when 
they do exert themſelves, ſeemingly to 
de able to do that without labour and 
application, which others attain to but 
with the greateſt diligence. I am, Sir, 


| Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
; | SAMUEL SLACK, 


-+- CLYTANDER TO CLEONE. 
o | 
ERMISSION to love you is all 
that I deſire, to conquer all the dif- 
ficulties thoſe about you place in m 
way, to ſurmount and acquire all tho 
qualifications you expect in him who 
pretends to the honour of being, Ma- 
* your moſt humble ſervant, 


CLYTAN DER. 
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A VGUSTUS, « few moments be. 


fore his death, aſked his friends 
who ſtood about him, if they thought 
he had acted his part well; and upon 
receiving ſuch an anſwer as was due to 
his extraordinary merit Let me then, 


which the Roman actors made their eit 


at the concluſion of a dramatic piece. 


1 could wiſh that men, while they are 
in health, would conſider well the na- 
ture of the part they are engaged in, 
and what figure it will make in the 
minds of thoſe they leave behind them: 
whether it was worth coming into the 
world for; whether it be ſuitable to a 


reaſonable being; in ſhort, whether it 


appears graceful in this life, or will turn 
to an advantage in the next. Let the 
ſycophant, or buffoon, the ſatiriſt, or 


the good companion, conſider with him- 


ſelf, when his body ſhall be laid in the 
grave, and his ſoul paſs into another 

Kate of exiſtence, how much it would 
redound to his praiſe to have it ſaid of 
him, that no man in England eat bet- 
ter, that he had an admirable talent at 
turning his friends into ridicule, that 


nobody outdid him at an ill- natured 
jeſt, or that he never went to bed before 
he had diſpatched his third bottle. 


Theſe are, however, very common fu- 


neral orations, and eulogiums on deceaſ- 


ed perſons who have acted among man- 

Kind with ſome figure and reputation. 
But if we look into the bulk of our 

ſpecies, they are ſuch as are not likely 


10 be remembered a moment after their 
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diſappearance. 45 hey leave behind them 
no traces of their exiſtence, but are for- 
gotten as though they had never been, 


They are neither wanted by the poor, 
regretted by the rich, nor celebrated by 


the learned. They are neither miſſed 
ſays he, go off the ſtage with your 


_ © applauſe;* uſing the expreſſion with 


in the commonwealth, nor lamented by 


private perſons. Their actions are of 
no fignificancy to mankind, and might 
have been performed by creatures of 


much Jeſs dignity than thoſe who are 


diſtinguiſhed by the faculty of reaſon. 
An eminent French author ſpeaks ſome- 


where to the following purpoſe; * I 
have often ſeen from my chamber- 


< window two noble creatures, both of 


© them of an ere& countenance, and en- 
© dowed with reafon. Theſe two in- 


A X © 


is, as the vulgar phraſe it, in poliſh- 
ing marble.” | „ : 


My friend, Sir Andrew F report, as 
we were ſitting in the elub laſt night, 


gave us an account of a ſober citizen, 


who died a few days ſince. This honeſt 
man being of greater conſequence in his 


own thoughts, than in the eye of the 
world, had for ſome years paſt kept a 
journal of his life. Sir Andrew ſhewed 
us one week of it. Since the occur- 


rences ſet down. in it mark out ſuch a 


road of action as that IJ have been ſpeak - 
ing of, I ſhall prefent my reader with 
a faithful copy of it; after having firſt 
informed him, that the deceaſed perion 
had m his youth been bred to trade, 


but finding himſelf not io well turned 


for 


© tellectual beings are employed from 
morning to night, in rubbing two 
ſmooth ſtones upon one another; that 
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for buſineſs, he had for ſeveral years 


laſt paſt lived 4 ** a pane 
| 128 n x 


' Monvar, tight of che clock. 1 


pot on my cloaths, and walked i into the 
| our. 

Nine of the clock ditto. Tied my 
Knee · ſtrings, and waſhed my hands. 
Fours ten, eleven, and twelve. 
Smoaked three pipes of Virginia. Read 
the Supplement and Daily Courant, 
Things go ill in the north. Mr. Niſ- 
by's opinion thereupon. 

One of the clock in the afternoon. 


Chid Ralph for miſlaying my tobacco- 


box. 

| Two of the clock, Sat down to 

dinner. Mem. Too many plumbs, 
and no ſuet. 

From three to four. Took my af- 
dernoon s Nap. EP 
From four to ſix. 
fields. Wind, 8. S. E. 

From ſix to ten. At the club. Mr. 
| Niſby” s opinion about the peace. 
Ten of the gary TPO to bed, SET 
ſound. AY | 


Tuksbav, being holiday, eight of | 


: the clock. Roſe as uſual. 
Nine of the clock. Waſhed hands 


and face, ſhaved, put on my double. | 


ſoaled ſhoes. 
Pen, eleven, twelve; 
to Iflington. 

Oner Took a pot of mother Cob's 
mild. 
| Between two 4 lines, 
dined on a knuckle of veal and bacon, 
Mem. Sprouts wanting. 
Three. Nap as uſual. 
From four to fix. 


Took a walk 


viſier ſtrangled. 
From ſix to ten. At the club. Mr. 
Niſby's account of the great Turk. 
_ 1: 
Broken ſlcep. 


| WepxESDATY, eight of the clock; 
:Pomyue of my ſhoe- buckle broke. 
Hands but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. 


Mem. To be allowed for the laſt leg of 


mutton, 
Lien, eleven. At the b beuſt. 
More work in the north. Stranger in 


good. 


Walked into the 


| Returned, | 


 fee-houſe. 
Dream of the grand riſer - 


4 ſteward 0 
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. From twelve to "FF Walked i in the 
fields. Wind to the ſouth, © + 

From one to two. 'Smoaked a pipe 
and an half. | 


Two. Dined 3 ſual, Stomach 


Three. Nap broke by the falling of 


2 pewter diſh, Mem. Cook maid in 


love, and grown careleſs. 
From four to fix. At the coffee 
houſe. Advice from Smyrna, that the 


grand viſier was firſt of all ſtrangled, 


and afterwards beheaded. | 

Six of the clock in the evening. Was 
half an hour in the club before any body 
elſe came. Mr. Niſby of opinion that 
the grand viſier was not ſtrangled the 
ſixth inſtant. | 

Ten at night, Went to bed. Slept 
without waking until nine next morn-⸗ 


ing. 
| TrnvrsDaY, nine of the FY | 
Staid within until two of the clock for 


Sir Timothy; who did not bring me 


my annuity according to his promiſe, 


Two in the afternoon. Sat down to 
dinner. Loſs of appetite. Small- beer 
ſour. Beef over-corned. 


Three. Could not take my nap. | 
Four and five. Gave Ralph a box 
on the ear. Turned off my cook-maid. 
Sent a meſſenger to Sir Timothy. Mem. 


I did not go to the club to-night. Went 
to bed at nine 0 clock. 


Fuar. . Paſſed the morning in 


meditation upon Sir Timothy, who was 


with me a quarter before twelve. 
Twelve of the clock. Bought a new 


head to my cane, and a tongue to my 

e 7 «aps 
Coffee - houſe. 

Read the news. A diſh of twilt, Grand. - 


Drank a glaſs of purl to re- 


cover appetite, _ 
Two and three, Dined and Nlept 


well. 


From four to is. | Went a the cof- 
Met Mr. Nifby there. 
Smoaked ſeveral pipes. Mr. Niſby of 
opinion that laced "_ is bad fort the 
head. 

Six of Fug clock; At che hal 25 
Sat late. 

Twelve of the clock. Went to bed, 
dreamt that I drank n beer with the 


| grand viſier. 


SATURDAY. Wake at eleven, 


walked in the fields, wind N. E. 
a Lene ba viked me how flocks went. 


_ Twelve, Cavght in a ſhower, 
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One in the afternoon. Returned ac of action. On the contrary, I 


home, and dried myſelf. e 
Two. Mr. Niſby dined with me. 
Firſt courſe, marrow- bones; ſecond, 
ox-cheek; with a bottle of Brooks and 
Hellier. 10 | 4 5 

F * of the clock. Overſlept my- 
elf. | FO ng 

Six, Went to the club. Like to 


have fallen into a gutter. Grand viſier 


certainly dead, &c. 


I queſtion not but the reader will be 
ſurpriſed to find the above-mentioned 
journaliſt taking ſo much care of a life 
that was filled with ſuch inconſiderable 
actions, and received ſo very ſmall im- 
provements; and yet, if we look into 
the behaviour of many whom we daily 
converſe with, we ſhall find that moſt 
of their hours are taken up in thoſe three 
important articles of eating, drinking, 
and ſleeping. I do not ſuppoſe that a 
man loſes his time, who is not engaged 
in public affairs, or in an illuſtrious 


» 


would, however, recommend to every 


believe our hours may very often be 
more profitably laid out in ſuch tranſ- 
actions as make no figure in the world, 
than in ſuch as are apt to draw upon 
them the attention of mankind, One 


may become wiſer and better by ſeveral 


metheds of employing one's ſelf in ſe- 
crecy and ſilence, and do what is laud- 
able without noiſe or oftentation. 1 


nM 
— 


one of my readers, the keeping a jour- 


nal of their lives for one week, and ſet- 
ting down punctually their whole ſeries 


of employments during that ſpace of 


time. This kind of ſelf. examination 
would give them a true ſtate of them- 
ſelves, and incline them to conſider ſe- 
riouſly what they are about. One day 
would rectify the omiſhons of anothęr, 
and make a man weigh all thoſe indif- 
ferent actions, which, though they are 
ealily forgotten, mult certainly be ac- 


counted for. 
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 —NON OMNIA POSSUMUS OMNES, _ | 
ED | | Vis e. ECLs VIII, VER, 63. 


WITH DIFFERENT TALENTS FORM'D, WE VARIOUSLY EXCELa 


NMR. SPECTATOR, 


Certain vice which you have late- 
| A ly attacked, has not yet been con- 
ſwlered by you as growing ſo deep in 


the heart of man, that the affectation 
outlives the practiee of it. You mult 
have obſerved that men who have been 
| bred in arms preſerve to the moſt ex- 
treme and feeble old age a certain dar- 
ing in their aſpect: in like manner, 


they who have paſſed their time in gal- 


lantry and adventure, keep up, as well 


as they can, the appearance of it, and 


carry a petulant inclination to their laſt 
moments. Let this ſerve for a preface 


to a relation I am going to give you of 


an old beau in town, that has not only 


been amorous, and a follower of wo- 


men in general, but alſo, in ſpite of 
the admonition of grey hairs, been 
from his ſixty- third year to his preſent 
ſeventieth, in an actual purſuit of a 
young lady, the wife of his friend, and 
a man of merit. The gay old Eſcalus 
has wit, good heath, and is perfectly 


well - bred; but from the faſhion and 


manners of the court when he was in 


his bloom, has ſuch a natural tendency 


to amorous adventure, that he thought 
it would be an endleſs reproach to him 


to make no uſe of a familiarity he was 


allowed at a gentleman's houſe, whole _ 
good- humour and confidence expoſed 
his wife to the addreſſes of any who 


ſhould take it in their head to do him 


the good office, It is not impoſſible 


that Eſcalus might alſo reſent that the 
huſband was particularly negligent of 
him; and though he gave many inti- 


mations of a paſſion towards the wife, 
the huſband either did not ſee them, or 


put him to the contempt of overlooking 


them. In the mean time Iſabella, for 


ſo we ſhall call our heroine, ſaw his 


paſſion, and rejoiced in it as a founda- 


tion for much diverſion, and an oppor- 


tunity of indulging herſelf in the dear 


delight of being admired, addreſſed to, 


and flattered, with no ill conſequence 


to her reputation. This lady is of a 


free and diſengaged behaviour, ever in 
good- humour, ſuch as is the image of 
innocence 
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innocence with thoſe who are innocent, a very well- acted confuſion; which fa- 


and an encouragement to vice with thoſe 
who. are abandoned. From this kind 
of carriage, and an apparent approba- 
tion of his gallantry, Eſcalus had fre- 
quent opportunities of : laying amorous 
epiſtles in her way, of fixing his eyes 
attentively upon her action, of perform 
ing a thouſand little offices which are 
neglected by the unconcerned, but are 
ſo many approaches towards happinefs 
with the enamoured. It was now, as 


is above hinted, almoſt the end of the 


ſeventh year of his paſſion, when Eſ- 


calus from general terms, and the am- 


biguous reſpe& which criminal lovers 
retain in their addreſſes, began to be- 
wail that his paſſion grew too violent 

for him to anſwer any longer for his 
behaviour towards her; and that he 
hoped ſhe would have conſideration for 
his long and patient reſpect, to excuſe 
the motions of a heart now no longer 
under the direction of the unhappy 
owner of it. Such for ſome months 
| Had been the language of Eſcalus, both 
in his talk and his letters to Iſabella; 


who returned all the profuſion of kind 


things which had been the collection of 
fifty years with—* I maſt not hear you; 
you will make me forget that you are 
© a gentleman; I would not willingly 
© loſe you as a friend; and the like ex- 
preſſions, which the ſkilful interpret to 
their own advantage, as well knowing 
that a feeble denial is a modeſt aſſent. I 
ſhould have told you, that Iſabella, 


during the whole progreſs of this amour, 


communicated it to her huſband; and 
that an account of Eſcalus's love was 
their uſual entertainment after half a 
day's abſence: Iſabella, therefore, upon 


| her lover's late more open aſſaults, with 
a ſmile told her huſband ſhe could hold 
out no longer, but that his fate was 
After ſhe had 
explained herſelf a little farther, with 


now come to a criſis. 


her huſband's approbation ſhe proceeded 


in the following manner. The next 


time that Eſcalus was alone with her, 


and repeated his importunity, the crafty 


Iſabella looked on her fan with an air 
of great attention, as conſidering of 

what importance ſuch a ſecret was to 
her; and upon the repetition of a warm 
_ expreſſion, ſhe looked at him with an 

eye of fondneſs, and told him he was 
| paſt that time of life, which could make 
her fear he would boaſt of a lady's fa- 
your; then turned away her head, with 


aid me 


vailed but by flight, 


voured the eſcape of the aged Eſcalus. 
This adventure was matter of great 
pleaſantry to Iſabella and her ſpouſe ; 
and they had enjoyed it two days before 
Eſcalus could recollect himſelf enough 
to form the following letter. 


_ MADAM) + + 


| W HAT happened the other day, | 


gives mea lively image of the in- 


confiſtence of human paſſions and in- 


clinations. We purſue what we are 
denied, and place our affections on what 
is abſent, though we neglected it when 
prefent. As long as you refuſed my 
love, your refuſal did fo ſtrongly excite 
my paſſion, that I had not once the lei- 
ſure to think of recalling my reaſon to 
ider OO the deſign upon your 
virtue. But when that virtue hegan to 
comply in my favour, my reaſon made 
an effort over my love, and Jet me ſee 
the, baſeneſs of my behaviour in at- 
tempting a woman of honour. T own to 
you, it was not without the moſt violent 
ſtruggle, that I gained this victory over 
myſelf; nay, I will confeſs my ſhame, 
and acknowledge I could not have pre- 
However, Ma- 
dam, I beg that you will beheve a mo- 
ment's weakneſs has not deftroyed the 
eſteem I had for you, which was con- 
firmed by ſo many years of obſtinate 
virtue, You have reaſon to rejoice that 


this did not happen within the obſerva- 


tion of one of the young fellows, who 
would have expoſed your weakneſs, and 
gloried in his own brutiſh inclinations. 
I am, Madam, your moſt devoted hum- 
ble ſervant. i 


Iſabella, with che help of her huſ⸗ 
band, returned the following anſwer. 
* 5 EE 
I Cannot but account myſelf a very 


happy woman, in having a man for 
a lover that can write fo well, and give 


ſo good a turn to a diſappointment. | 


Another excellence you have above all 


other pretenders I ever heard of, on 


occaſions where the moſt reaſonable men 
loſe all their reaſon, you have your's 
moſt powerful. We have each of us 


to thank our genius that the paſſion f 


one abated in proportion as that of the 
other grew violent. Does it not yet 


come into your head, to imagine that 


I. knew my compliance was the greateſt 
| cruelty 


eruelty I could be guilty of towards 
you ? In return for your long and faith- 
ful paſſion, I muſt let you know that 
you are old enough to become a little 
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more gravity; but if you will leave me 


and coquet it any where elſe, may your 


miſtreſs yield! 
T ISABELLA. 


No CCCXIX, THURSDAY, MARCH 6. 


Co TENEAM VULTYS MUTANTEM PROTEA NoD0? | 


WHAT CHAIN CAN HOLD THIS VARYING PROTEUS FAST? 


Have endeavoured in the courſe of 


my papers to do juſtice to the age, 
and have taken care as much as poſſible 
to keep myſelf a neuter between both 
ſexes, TI have neither ſpared the ladies 
out of complaiſance, nor the men out of 
_ partialityz but notwithſtanding the great 
integrity with which I have acted in 
this particular, I find myſelf taxed with 


an inclination to favour my own half 


of the ſpecies. Whether it be that the 


women afford a more fruitful field for 


ſpeculation, or whether they run more 
in my head than the men, I cannot tell, 
but I ſhall ſet down the charge as it is 


laid againſt me in the following letter. 


MR. SPECTATOR; _ ; 
1 Always make one among a company 
of young females, who peruſe your 


ſpeculations every morning. I am at 


preſent commiſſioned by our whole aſ- 


ſembly, to let you know, that we fear 


you are a little inclined to be partial to- 
wards your own ſex. We muſt how- 
ever acknowledge, with all due grati- 


tude, that in ſome caſes you have given 


us our revenge on the men, and done 
us Juſtice. We could not eaſily have 
forgiven you ſeveral ſtrokes in the diſ- 
ſection of the coquette's heart, if you had 


not much about the ſame time made a 


facrifice to us of a heau's ſcull. 
Vou may further, Sir, pleaſe to re- 
member, that not long fince you attack - 


ed our hoods and commodes in ſuch 


manner, as, to ule your own expreſſion, 
made very many of us aſhamed to thew 
our heads. We muſt, therefore, beg 
leave to repreſent to you, that we are in 
hopes, if you would pleaſe to make a 
due inquiry, the men in all ages would 
be found to have been little leſs whimſi- 
cal in adorniog that part. than ourſelves, 


The different forms of their wigs, toge- 
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ther with the various cocks of their hats, 


all flatter us in this opinion. | 


I had an humble ſervant laſt ſummer, 
who the firſt time he declared himſelf, 
was in a full-bottomed wig; but the day 
aſter, to my no ſmal] ſurpriſe, he ac- 
coſted me in a thin natural one, I re- 
ceived him at this our ſecond interview, 
as a perfect ſtranger, but was extreme- 
ly confounded, when his ſpeech diſco- 


vered who he was. I reſolved, there- 


fore, to fix his face in my memory for 
the future; but as I was walking in the 
Park the fame evening, he appeared to 
me in one of thoſe wigs that I think you 


call a night-cap, which had altered him 


more effectually than before. He af- 
terwards played a couple of black riding 
wigs upon me with the ſame ſucceſs; 
and in ſhort, aſſumed a new face, al- 
moſt every day in the firſt month of his 
courtſhip. „„ | 
I obſerved afterwards, that the variety 
of cocks into which he moulded his hat, 
had not a little contributed to his im- 


poſitions upon me. | 
Vet as if all theſe ways were not ſuf- 


ficient to diſtinguiſh their heads, you 


mult doubtleſs, Sir, have obſerved, that 


great numbers of young fellows have, 
for ſeveral months laſt paſt, taken upon 


them to wear feathers, | 
We hope, therefore, that theſe may, 

with as much juſtice, be called Indian 

princes, as you have ſtiled a woman in 


a coloured hood an Indian queenz and 
that you will, in due time, take theic 


airy gentlemen into conſideration. 
We the more earneſtly beg that you 


would put a ſtop to this practice, ſince 


it has already lot us one of the molt 
agreeable members of our fociety, who 
after having refuſed ſeveral good cltates, 


and two titles, was lured from us lat 


week by a mixed feather,  - 
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I am ordered to preſent you the re- 
ſpects of our whole company, and am, 
Sir, your very humble ſervant, 

| DoRINDA. 


Note. The perſon wearing the fea- 
ther, though our friend took him for 
an officer in the guards, has proved to 
be an errant linen-draper. | 


Iam not now at leiſure to give my opi- 


nion upon the hat and feather; however, 
to wipe off the preſent imputation, and 
gratify my female correſpondent, I ſhall 


Here print a letter which I lately re- 


ceived from a man of mode, who ſeems 
do have a very extraordinary genius in 
| his way. NEST, ys 


N | | 

] Preſume I need not inform you, that 
* among men of dreſs it is a common 

phraſe to ſay, Mr. Such-a-one_ has 

© ſtruck a bold ſtroke; by which we 

underſtand, that he is the firſt man who 


has had courage enough to lead up a 


faſhion. Accordingly, when our tailors 
take meaſure of us, they always demand 
whether we will have a plain ſuit, or 
ſtrike a bold ſtroke. I think I may 
without vanity ſay, that I have ſtruck 


ſome of the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
ſtrokes of any man in Great Britain. I 


Was the firſt that ſtruck the long pocket 


about two years ſince; I was likewiſe 
the author of the froſted button, which 
hen I ſaw the town come readily into, 
being reſolved to ſtrike while the iron 
was hot, I produced much about the 


ſiame time the ſcallop flap, the knotted 
cravat, and made a fair puſh for the 
filver-clocked ſtocking. | 


A A few months after I brought up the 
modiſn jacket, or the coat with cloſe 
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ſleeves. I ſtruck this at firſt in a plain 
Doily ; but that failing, I truck it a ſe- 


cond time in blue camblet; and repeated 
the ſtroke in ſeveral kinds of cloth, un- 


til at laſt it took effect. There are two 
or three young fellows at the other end 
of the town, who have always their eye 
upon me, and anſwer me ftroke for 


ſtroke. I was once ſo unwary as to 
mention my fancy in relation to a new- 


faſhioned ſurtout before one of theſe 
gentlemen, whowas diſingenuous enough 
to ſteal my thought, and by that means 


prevented my intended ſtroke. 


I have a deſign this ſpring to make 
very conſiderable innovations in the 
waiſtcoat; and have already begun with 


a coup d eſſai upon the ſleeves, which 
has tucceeded very well. | 


I muſt further inform you, if you 
will promiſe to encourage, or at leaſt 
connive at me, that it is my deſign to 


ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke the beginning of the 
next month, as ſhall ſurpriſe the whole 


town. | . | 
I do not think it prudent to acquaint 


you with all the particulars of my in- 
| tended dreſs; but will only tell you, as 


a ſample of it, that I ſhall very ſpeedily 
appear at White's in a cherry-coloured 
hat. I took this hint from the ladies 


hoods, which I look upon as the boldeſt 


ſtroke that ſex has ſtruck for theſe hun- 


dred years laſt paſt. I am, Sir, your 


molt obedient, moſt humble ſervant, 
WILL SPRIGHTLY. 


J have not time at preſent to make any 
reflections on this letter; but muſt not 
however omit, that having ſhewn it to 


Will Honeycomb, he deſires to be ac- 
quainted with the gentleman who writ 
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THE SPECTATOR: 


NON PRONURA JUNo, 


E 


NON UYVMENZUSs ADEST, NON ILLI GRATIA LECT0: 
EUMENIDES STRAVERE TOR U M=—— 


Ovid, MET. IB. vI. VER, 428. 


NOR HYMEN, NOR THE GRACES HERE PRESIDE, 
NOR JUNO TO BEFRIEND THE BLOOMING BRIDE}; 
NUT FIENDS WITH FUN'RAL BRANDS THE PROCESS LED, 


AND FURIES WALTED AT THE GENIAL BED. 


| MR. SPECTATOR, es 
| 5 have given many hints in 
of perſons of your own ſex, who lay 
plots upon women. Among other hard 
words you have publiſhed the term Male- 
Coquets, and been very ſevere upon ſuch 
as give themſelves the liberty of a little 
_ dalliance of heart, and playing faſt and 
looſe, between love and indifference, 
until perhaps an eaſy young girl is re- 
duced to ſighs, dreams, and tears; and 
Janguiſhes away her life for a careleſs 
coxcomb, who looks aſtoniſhed, and 
wonders at ſuch an effect from what in 
him was all but common civility. Thus 
you have treated the men who were irre- 
ſolute in marriage; but if you deſign to 
be impartial, pray be ſo honeſt as to 
print the information I now give yeu, 
of a certain ſet of women who never co- 
quet for the matter, but with an high 
hand marry whom they pleaſe to whom 
they pleaſe. As for my part, I ſhould 
not have concerned myſelf with them, 
but that I underſtand I am pitched 


upon by them to be married, againſt my 
will, to one I never ſaw in mv life. It 

has been my misfortune, Sir, very in- 
nocently, to rejoice in a plentiful for- 


tune, of which I am maſter, to beſpeak 

a fine chariot, to give direction for two 
or three handſome ſnuff-boxes, and as 
many ſuits of fine cloaths ; but before 
any of theſe were ready, I heard reports 
of my being to be married to two or 
three different young women. Upon 


my taking notice of it to a young gen- 


tleman who is often in my company, he 
told me ſmiling, I was in the inquiſition. 
You may believe I was not a little 
ſtartled at what he meant, and more ſo 
when he aſked me if I had beſpoke any 
thing of late that was fine. I told him 
ſeveral; upon which he produced a de- 


ſeriptioa of my perſon, from the tradeſ- 


your papers to the diſadvantage 
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men whom I had employed, and told 
me that they had certainly informed 
againſt me. Mr. SpeQator, whatever 
the world may think of me, IT am more 
coxcomb than fool, and I grew very in- 
quiſitive upon this head, not a little pleaſed 
with the novelty. My friend told me, 
there were a certain ſet of women of fa- 
ſhion, whereof the number of fix made 
a committee, who ſat thrice a week, 
under the title of the Inquiſition on Maids 
and Bachelors. It ſeems, wheneverthere 
comes ſuch an unthinking gay thing as 
myſelf to town, he mult want all man- 
ner of neceſſaries, or be put into the in- 


quiſition by the firſt tradeſman he em- 
ploys. 


They have conſtant intelligence 
with cane-ſhops, perfumers, toymen, 
coach- makers, and china-houſes. From 
theſe ſeveral places theſe undertakers for 
marriages have as conſtant and regular 
correſpondence, as the funeral- men have 
with vintners and apothecaries. All 
bachelors are under their immediate u- 
ſpection; and my friend produced to me 
a report given in to their board, where 
in an old uncle of mine who came to 
town with me, and myſelf, were inſert- 
ed, and we ſtood thus: The uncle 
© ſmoky, rotten, poor; the nephew raw, 
© but no fool, ſound at pretent, very 
rich.“ My information did not end 


here; but my friend's advices are fo 


good, that he could ſhew me a copy of 


the letter ſent to the young lady who is 
to have me; which I inclole to du. 


MADAM, 


THIS is to let you know, that you 


are to be married to a beau that 


comes out on Thurſday ſix in the even- 


ing. Be at the Park, You cannot but 


know a virgin fop; they have a mind 


to look faucy, but are out of counte- 


nance. The board has denied him to 


ſeveral good families. Lwiſh vou jov. 
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What makes my correſpondent's caſe 
the more deplorable, is, that as II find 
by the report from my cenſor of mar- 
riages, th» friend he ſpeaks of is employed 
by the inquiſition to take him in, as the 
pores is. After all that is told him, 


e has information only of one woman 


that is laid for him, and that the wrong 
one; for the lady commiſſioners have 
devoted him to another than the perſon 
againſt whom they have N their 
agent his friend to alarm him. The plot 
is laid ſo well about this young gentle- 
man, that he has no friend to retire to, no 
place to appear in, or part of the king- 
dom to fly into, but he muſt fall into the 
notice, and be ſubject to the power of 
the inquiſition. They have their emiſ- 
faries and fubſtitutes in all parts of this 
united kingdom. The firſt ſtep they 
uſually take, is to find from a corre- 
ſpondence, by their meſſengers and whiſ- 
perers, with ſome domeſtic of the ba- 
chelor, who is to be hunted into the 
toils they have laid for him, what are 
his manners, his familiarities, his good 
qualities or vices; not as the good in 
him is a recommendation, or the ill a 


diminution, but as they affect or con- 
tribute to the main inquiry, What eſtate 


te has in him? When this point is well 
reported to the hoard, they can take in 
a wild roaring fox- hunter, as eaſily as a 
ſoft, gentle young fop of the town. The 
way is to make all places uneaſy to him, 
but the ſcenes in which they have al- 
lotted him to act. His brother huntſ- 


men, bottle companions, his fraternity 
of fops, ſhall be brought into the con- 


ſpiracy againſt him. Then this matter 
is not laid in ſo barefaced a manner be- 
fore him as to have it intimated, Mrs. 
Such- a one would make him a very pro- 
per wife; but by the force of their cor- 
reſpondence they ſhall make it, as Mr. 


aller faid of the marriage of the 


dwarfs, as impracticable to have any 
woman beſides her they deſign him, as 
it would have been in Adam to have re- 
fuſed Eve. The man named by the 
commiſſion for Mrs. Such-a-one, ſhall 


neither be in faſhion, nor dare ever to 
appear in company, ſhould he attempt, 


to evade their determination. 


meſtic life; and by this means, when 


they think fit, they can ſow diſſenſions 


berween the deareit friends, nay make 
ſaiker and for ifreconcileable enemies 
in ipite of all the des of gratitude on. one 
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part, and the duty of protection to be 
paid on the other. The ladies of the 
inquiſition underſtand this perfectly well; 


and where love is not a motive to 2 


man's chuſing one whom they allot, 
they can with very much art, inſinuate 


ſtories to the diſadvantage of his ho- 


neſty or courage, until the creature is 
too much diſpirited to bear up againſt a 
general ill reception, which he every 
where meets with, and in due time falls 
into their appointed wedlock for ſhelter. 
I have a long letter bearing date the 
fourth inſtant, which gives me a large 


account of the policies of this court; and 


find there is now before them a very re- 
fractory perſon, who has eſcaped all 
their machinations for two years laſt 
paſt: but they have prevented two ſuc- 


ceſſive matches which were of his own 
inclination, the one by a report that his 


miſtreſs was to be married, and the very 


: Hy eee , wedding-cloaths bought, 


and all things ready for her being given 


to another; the ſecond time by inſinuat- 


ing to all his miſtreſs's friends and ac 
quaintance, that he had been falſe to 

ſeveral other women, and the like. The 
poor man is now reduced to profeſs he 
—_ to lead a fingle life; but the in- 
quiſition give out to all his acquaint- 
ance, that nothing is intended but the 
gentleman's own welfare and happineſs. 
When this is urged, he talks ſtill more 
humbly, and proteſts he aims only at a 


life without pain or reproach; pleaſure, 


honour, and riches, are things for which 
he has no taſte. But notwithſtanding 
all this, and what elſe he may defend 
himſelf with, as that the lady is too old 


or too young, of a ſuitable humour, cr 


the quite contrary, and that it is impoſ- 


ſible they can ever do other than wran- 


gle from June to January, every body 
tells him ail this 1s ſpleen, and he mult 


have a wife; while all the members of 


the inquiſition are unanimous in a cer- 


tain woman for him, and they think they 
all together are better able to judge than 
he or any other private perſon whatſo- 


ever. 


SIR) TEMPER, MARCH 3, 171 


| 5 Yo UR ſpeculation this day on the 
The female ſex wholly govern do- = 


fſubject of idleneſs has employed 
me, ever ſince I read it, in ſorrowful re- 
flections on my having loitered away the 
term, or rather the vacation, of ten years 
in this err and unhappily ſuffered a 
good chamber and tiudy to lie idle as 

a 9 8 | long, 
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long, My books, except thoſe I have 
taken to ſleep upon, have been totally 
neglected, and my Lord Coke and other 
venerable authors were never ſo {lighted 


in their lives. I ſpend moſt of the day 


at a neighbouring coftee-houſe, where 
we have what I may call a Lazy Club. 


We generally come in night-gowns, ' 


with our ſtockings about our heels, and 
ſometimes but one on. Our ſalutation 
at entrance is a yawn and a ſtretch, and 
then without more c&emony we take 
our place at the lolling-table, where our 
diſcourſe is, what I fear you would not 
read out, therefore ſhall not inſert. But 


I aſſure you, Sir, I heartily lament this 
loſs of time, and am now reſolved, if 
poſſible, with double diligence, to re- 
trieve it, being effectually awakened by 
the arguments of Vir. Slack out of the 


ſenſeleſs ſtupidity that has ſo long poſ- 


ſeſſed me. And to demonſtrate that 
penitence accompanies my confeſſion, 
and conſtancy my reſolutions, I have 
locked my door for a year, and defire 
you would Jet my compamons know [ 
am not within. I am with great re- 
ſpect, Sir, your molt obedient ſervant, 


T Fn N. B. 


No CCCXXI. SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 


NEC SATIS EST PULCHRA FSSE POEMATA, DULCIA SUN TOs. 


*T1S NOT ENOUGH A POEM'S FINELY WRIT3 
IT MUST AFFECT AND CAPTIVATE THE SOUL. 


HOSE, who know how many vo- 
lumes have been written on the 


poems of Homer and Virgil, will eafily 
pardon the length of my diſcourſe upon 


Milton. The Paradiſe Loſtis looked upon 
by the beſt judges, as the greateſt produe- 


tion, or at leaſt the nobleſt work of ge- 
nius in our language, and therefore de- 


ſerves to be ſet before an Englith reader 
in it's full beauty. For this reaſon, though 
I have endeavoured to give a general 

idea of it's graces and imperfections 
in my ſix firſt papers, I thought myſelf 
obliged to beſtow one upon every book 


in particular, The firſt three books 1 
have already diſpatched, and am now 


entering upon the fourth. I need not 
_ acquaint my reader that there are mul- 


titudes of beauties in this great author, 


eſpecially in the deſcriptive parts of this 
poem, which I have not touched upon, 
it being my intention to point out thoſe 
only, which appear to me the moſt ex- 


quiſite, or thote which are not ſo obvi- 
ous to ordinary readers. Every one that 


has read the critics who. have written 
upon the Odyfley, the Iliad, and the 


QAneid, knows very well, that though 


they agree in the opinions of the great 
beauties in thoſe poems, they have ne- 
vertheleſs each of them diſcovered ſeve- 


ral maſter- ſtrokes, which have eſcaped 


the obſervation of the reſt. In the ſame 
manner, I queſtion not but any writer, 


who ſhall weat of this ſubject after me, 


— — 29> 


Hon. Ars Por. VER. 99. 


Ros cou mom. 


may find ſeveral beauties in Milton, 


- which I have not taken notice of, I 


mult likewiſe obſcrve, that as the.great- 
eft maſters © critical learning differ 
among one another, as to ſome particu» 
lar points in an epic poem, I have not 
bound myſelf ſcrupulouily to'the rules 


which any one of them has laid down 
upon that art, but have taken the li- 


berty ſometimes to join with one, and 
ſometimes with another, and ſometimes 


to differ from all of them, when I have 
thought that the reaſon of the thing was 


on my fide. _ | 
We may conſider the beauties of the 
fourth book under three keads. In the 


firſt are thoſe pictures of ſtill- Hife, which 


we meet with in the deſcription of Eden, 


_ Paradiſe, Adam's bower, &c. In the 
next are the machines, which compre- 


hend the ſpeeches and behaviour of the 


good and bad angels. In the laſt is the 


conduct of Adam and Eve, who are the 


principal actors in the poem. | 
In the deſcription of Paradiſe, the 

poet has obſerved Ariſtotle's rule of la- 
viſhing all the ornaments ef dition on 
the weak unactive parts of the fable, 


which are not ſupported by the beauty 
of ſentiments and characters. Accord— 
ingly the reader may oblerve, that the 
expreſſions are more florid and elaborate 
in theſe deſcriptions, than in moſt other 
parts of the poem. I mult further add, 
hat though the drawings of gardens, 

| | rivers, 
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rivers, rainbows, and the like dead pieces 
of nature, are juſtly cenſured in an heroic 
poem, when they run out into an un- 
neceſſary length; the deſcription of Pa- 


radiſe would have been faulty, had not 


the poet been very particular in it, not 
only as it is the ſcene of the principal 
action, but as it is requiſite to give us an 
idea of that happineſs from which our firſt 
parents fell. The plan of it is wonder- 
fully beautiful, and formed upon the 


ſhort ſketch which we have of it in holy 
writ, Milton's exuberance of imagina- 


tion has poured forth ſuch a redundancy 


of ornaments on this ſeat of happineſs 


and innocence, that it would be endleſs 
to point out each particular, ; 
I muſt not quit this head, without 


further obſerving, that there is ſcarce 
2 ſpeech of Adam or Eve in the whole 
poem, wherein the ſentiments and al- 


luGons are not taken from this their de- 


lightful habitation. The reader, during 


their whole courſe of action, always 
finds himſelf in the walks of Paradiſe. 


In ſhort, as the critics have remarked, 
that in thoſe poems wherein ſhepherds 
are actors, the thoughts ought always 

to take a tincture from the woods, fields, 


and rivers, ſo we may obſerve, that our 


firſt parents ſeldom lole fight of their 


happy ſtation in any thing they ſpeak 


or do; and, if the reader will give me 


leave to ule the expreſſion, that their 
thoughts are always Paradiſiacal. 


We are in the next place to conſider 


the machines of the fourth book. Satan 
being now within preſpett of Eden, and 


looking round upon the glories of the 
creation, is filled with ſentiments dif- 
ferent from thoſe which he diſcovered 


 whillt he was in hell. The place in- 


ſpires him with thoughts more adapted 


| (to it: he reflects upon the happy condi- 


tion from whence. he fell, and breaks 


forth into a ſpeech that is ſoftened with , ,- 333 th EE OSD 
 ©Knowyenot me! ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there ſitting where you durſt not 


ſeveral tranſient touches of remorſe and 


ſelf-accuſation: but at length he con- 


firms himſelf in impenitence, and in his 
deſign of drawing man into his own 
Rate of guilt and miſery. This conflict 


of paſſions is raiſed with a great deal of 
art, as the opening of his ſpeech to the 


Sun is very bold and noble. | 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion like the God 
Of this new world; at whoſe fight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſh d herds; to thee 1 call, 
But with no friendiy voice; and add thy name 
O iun! to tell thee how 1 hate thy beams, 


That bring to my remembrance from what 
ſtate | 


I fell, how glorious once above thy ſphere, 


This ſpeech is, I think, the fineſt that 
is aſcribed to Satan in the whole poem. 
The evil ſpirit afterwards proceeds to 
make his diſcoveries concerning our firſt 
parents, and to learn after what manner 
they may be beſt attacked. His bound- 
ing over the walls of Paradiſe; his ſit- 
ting in the ſhape pf a cormorant upon 


the tree of life, which ſtood in the center 


of it, and overtopped all the other trees 
of the garden; his alighting among the 


herd of animals, which are ſo beauti- 
fully repreſented as playing about Adam 
and Eve, together with his transforming 


himſelf into different ſhapes, in order to 
hear their converſation; are circumſtan- 
ces that give an agreeable ſurpriſe to the 
reader, and are deviſed with great art, 
to connect that ſeries of adventures in 
which the poet hasengaged this artificer 


of fraud. 


The thought of Satan's transforma- 
tion into a cormorant, and placing him- 
ſelf on the tree of life, ſeems raiſed upon 


that paſſage in the Iliad, where two 


deities are deſcribed, as perching on the 


top of an oak in the ſhape of vultures. 


His planting himſelf at the ear of 


Eve under the form of a toad, in order 
to produce vain dreams and imagina- 


tions, is a circumſtance of the ſame 
nature; as his ſtarting up in his own. 
form is wonderfully fine, both in the 
literal deſcription, and in the moral 
which is concealed under it. His anſwer 


upon his being diſcovered, and demand- 


ed to give an account of himſelf, is 
conformable to the pride and intrepidity 
of his character. | ks 


© Know ye not then, ' ſaid Satan, fill'd witle 
« ſcorn, | | 5 


© ſoar; ; | 
Not to know me argues yourſelf unknown, 


The lowelt of your throng, "=— | 


Zephon's rebuke, with the influence 
it had on Satan, is exquiſitely graceful 


and moral, Satan is afterwards led away 
to Gabriel, the chief of the guardian 


angels, who kept watch in Paradiſe. 


His diſdainfu} behaviour on this occa- 
fon is ſo remarkable a beauty, that the 


moſt oxdinary reader cannot but take 


notice of it, Gabriel's diſcovering his 
e | approach 
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approach at a diſtance, is drawn with 


great ſtrength and livelineſs of imagi- 
nation. 


O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet, 

_ Haſting this way, and now by glimpſe diſcern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the ſhade, 
And with them comes a third of regal port, 
But faded ſplendor wan; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanor ſeems the prince of hell: 
Not likely to part hence without conteſt : 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance low'rs. 


The conference between Gabriel and 
Satan abounds with ſentiments proper 


for the occaſion, and ſuitable to the per- 
ſons of the two ſpeakers. Satan cloath- 


ing himſelf with terror when he prepares 
for the combat is truly ſublime, and at 


leaſt equal to Homer's deſcription of 


Diſcord celebrated by Longinus, or to 
that of Fame in Virgil, who are both re- 


_ preſented with their feet ſtanding upon 


the earth, and their heads reaching above 
the clouds. 


While thus he ſpake, th' angelic ſquadron 
bright 


Turn'd fiery red, ſharp'ning in mooned horns 


'Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 


With ported ſpears, &c. 

>———On th' other ſide Satan alarm” . 
Collecting all his might dilated Rood 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd: 


His ſtature reach d the . and on his creft 
Sat horror plum'd-— 


I muſt here take notice. that Milton i is 
every where full of hints, and ſometimes 
literal tranſlations, taken from the greateſt 


of the Greek and Latin poets. But this 


I may reſerve for a diſcourſe by itſelf, 


becauſe I would not break the thread af | 


_ theſe ſpeculations, that are deſigned for 
Engliſh readers, with ſuch reflections 


as would he of no uſe but to the learned. 


I muſt however obſerve in this place, 
that the breaking off the combat be- 
tween Gabriel and Satan, by the hang- 
ing out of the golden ſcales in heaven, 
is a refinement upon Homer's thought, 
who tells us, that before the battle be- 


| tween Hector and Achilles, Jupiter 


weighed the event of it in a pair of 
| ſcales. The reader may ſee the whole 
Paſſage in the 22d Thad, | 
Virgil, before the laſt deciſive com- 
bat, deſcribes Jupiter in the ſame man- 
ner, as weighing the fates of Turnus 
and Æneas. Milton, though he fetch- 
ed this beautiful circumſtance from the 
Iliad and Eneid, does not only inſert 


it as a poetical embelliſhment, like the 


authors above-mentioned ; but makes an 
artful uſe of it for the proper carrying 
on of his fable, and for the breaking off 
the combat between the two warriors, 
who were upon the point of engaging. 
To this we may further add, that Mil- 
ton is the more juſtified in this pallage, 
as we find the ſame noble allegory in 
holy writ, where a wicked prince, ſome 
few hours becauſe he was aſſaulted and 


ſlain, is ſaid to have been weighed in 


© the ſcales, and to have been found 


wanting.“ 


I muſt here take notice, under the 
head of the machines, that Uriel's glid- 
ing down to the earth upon a ſun- beam, 
with the poet's device to make him de- 
ſcend, as well in his return to the ſun 
as in his coming from it, is a prettineſs 


that might have been admired in a little 


fanciful poet, but ſeems below the genius 
of Milton. The deſcription of the hoſt 
of armed angels walking their nightly 
round in Paradiſe, is of another ſpirit. 


So ſaying, on he led his radiant *. 


Dazzling the moon; 


as that account of the hymns which our 
firſt parents uſed to hear them ſing in 
theſe their midnight walks, 1 iS altogether 
divine, and inexpreſſibly nen to the 
imagination. 


We are, in the laſt place, to conſider 


the parts which Adam and Eve act in 


the fourth book. The deſcription of 


them, as they firſt appeared to Satan, is 
exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make _ 


the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 
that aſtoniſhment, and thoſe emotions of 
envy, in which he 1s repreſented. 


Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect! with native honour clad 
In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 


And worthy ſeem' d: for in their looks 8 
Tbe image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 


Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and purez 


Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd: 


For contemplation he and valour torin'd, 
For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace; 
He for God only, the for God in him. 


His fair large front, and eye ſublime, declar'd 


Abſolute rule; and Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Cluft ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders 
broae, | 

She, as a veil, down to a lender waiſt - 

Her anadorned golden treſſes wore 

Diſ-thevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd 


So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhunn'd the f 


87 
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So hand in hand they paſs'd, the lovelieſt pair 
That ever fince in love's embraces met. 


There is a fine ſpirit of poetry in the 
lines which follow, wherein they are de- 
ſcribed as ſitting on a bed of flowers by 
the fide of a fountain, amidſt a mixt aſ- 
ſembly of animals. 1 
The ſpeeches of theſe two firſt lovers 
flow equally from paſſion and ſincerity. 
The profeſſions they make to one ano— 
ther are full of warmth; but at the ſame 


time founded on truth. In a word, they 


are the gallantries of Paradiſe. 


When Adam, firſt of men _ 
© Sole partner and fole part of all theſe joys, 
© Dearer thyſelf than all. | 
© But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 


© His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 


To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe 
flowers: . 
Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were 
755 west“. | | 
To whom thus Eve reply'd—* O thou for 
„„ | 2 
And from whom I was form'd, fleſh of thy 
„ Beth": . 71 
© And without whom am to no end my guide 
And head, what thou haſt ſaid is juſt and 
n 5 
For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 
« And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy, 
© So far the happier lot, enjoying then 
Pre- eminent by ſo much odds, while thou 


Like conſort to thyſelf canſt no where hook, with obſerving the maſterly tran- 


ſition which the poet makes to their 


; find, &c. | : REO 


The remaining part of Eve's ſpeech» 
jn which ſhe gives an account of herſel 
upon her firſt creation, and the manner 


in which ſhe was brought to Adam, is, 
I think, as beautiful a paſſage as any in 


Milton, or perhaps in any other peet 


_ whatſoever. Theſe paſſages are all work - 


ed off with ſo much art, that they are 


capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate read - 


er, without offending the moſt ſevere. 


That day loft remember, when from ſleep, &c, 


A poet of leſs judgment and inven- 

tion than this great author, would have 
found it very difficult to have filled theſe 
tender parts of the poem with ſentiments 


| Proper for a ſtate of innocence; to have 


deſcribed the warmth of love, and the 


profeſſions of it, without artifice or hy- 
perbolez to have made the man {peak 
the moſt endearing things, without de- 


THE SPECTATOR. 


ſcending from his natural dignity, and 
the woman receiving them without de- 
parting from the modeſty of her cha- 
racter; in a word, to adjuſt the prero- 
gatives of wiſdom and beauty, and make 
each appear to the other in it's proper 
force and lovelineſs. This mutual ſu- 
bordination of the two ſexes is wonder- 
fully kept up in the whole poem, as par- 
ticularly in the ſpeech of Eve I have be- 
fore mentioned, and upon the conclu- 


lion of it in the following lines, 


So ſpake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 


And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean'd 


On our firſt father: half her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 


Ol her looſe treſſes hid; he in delight 


Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms 
Smil'd with ſuperior love. | 


The poet adds, that the devil turned 
away with envy at the fight of ſo much 
happineſs, 2 5 

We have another view of our firſt pa- 
rents in their evening diſcourſes, which 
is full of pleaſing images and ſentiments 
ſuitable to their condition and charac- 


ters. The ſpeech of Eve, in particu- 
lar, is dreſſed up in ſuch a ſoft and na- 
tural turn of words and ſentiments, as 


cannot be ſufficiently admired. _ 
I ſhall cloſe my reflections upon this 


evening worſhip, in the following lines. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open iky, ador d 

The God that made both ky, air, earth, and 
earn, 


Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent 


globe, 


And ſtarry pole: © Thou alſo mad'ft the night, 
6 Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, &, 


Moſt of the modern heroic poets have 


imitated the ancients in beginning a 


ſpeech without premiſing, that the per- 


ſon ſaid thus or thus; but as it is eaſy 


to imitate the ancients in the omiſſion of 
two or three words, it requires judg- 


ment to do it in ſuch a manner as they 


ſhall not be miſſed, and that the ſpeech 


may begin naturally without them. 


There is a fine inſtance of this kind out 


of Homer, in the twenty- third chapter 


of Longinus. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


TIO TYR 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH | 
VOLUMES OF THE SPECTATOR, 


VOL UME Tus FIRS T. 
„ 
| BIG AILS, male, in faſhion among the lots.” Number 5 5. 
5 Abſence in converſation, a remarkable inſtance of it in Will Honeycomb, 
N. 77. The occaſion of this abſence, ibid. and means to ee it, ibid. 
The character of an abſent man, out of Bruyere, ibid. 
Acroſtic, a piece of falſe wit, divided into ſimple and compound, N. 60. 
Act of deformity, for the uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. | 
Advertiſements, of an Italian chirurgeon, N. 22. From St. James' 8 Coffee- houſe, 
24. From a gentlewoman that teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that 
is a fine fleſh-painter, 41. 
Advice; no order of perſons too conſiderable to be adviſed, N. 34. ; | 
Affectation, a greater enemy to a fine face than the ſmall-pox, N. 33. it deforms 
beauty, and turns wit into abſurdity, 38. The original of it, ibid. found in 
the wiſe man as well the coxcomb, ibid. The way to get clear of it, ibid. | 
Age, rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemned by the Athenians and n 
by the Spartans, ibid. | 
Alexander the Great, wry-necked, N. 32. 
Ambition never ſatisfied, N. 27. . 
Americans, their opinion of ſouls, N. 56. exemplified i in a viſion of one of hop 
_ countrymen, wid. | 
Ample, Lady, her unealine(s, and the reaſon of i it, N. SW 
Anagram, what, and when firit produced, N. 66. 
Andromache, a great fox-hunter, N. 57. | 
April, the firſt of, the merrieſt day in the year, N. 47. 
Aretine made all the princes of Europe his tributaries, N. 23. 
| Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and the man, in anſwer to the 
ſtory of the Epheſian matron, ibid. her ſtory of Inkle and Varico, ibid. 
Ariſtotle, his obſervation upon the Iambic verſe, N. 31. upon tragedies, 40, 42. 
Arſinoe, the firſt muſical opera on the Engliſh ſtage, N. 18. 
| Avarice, the original of it, N. 55. operates with luxury, ibid. at war with luxury, 
ibid. it's officers and adherents, ibid. comes to an agreement with nur. ibid. 
Audiences at preſent void of common ſenſe, N „„ | 
Aurelia, her character, N. 15. | | | | 
Author, the neceſſity of his readers being acquainted with his PER complexion, 
and temper, in order to read his works with pleaſure, N. 1. his opinion of his 
own performances 4. The expedient Made 1 uſe of by thoſe that write for the 
Kage, 81. . 


BACON, Sir Francis, his compariſon of a book well written, N. 10, his 
obſervation upon envy, 1 ; 
Bags of money, a ſudden transformation of them into ſticks and paper, N. 3. 
Baptiſt Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. 
Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of i — N. 51. 
Beaver, the haberdaſher, a-great ng" N. 49. 3 
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So hand in hand they paſs'd, the lovelieſt pair 
That ever ſince in love's embraces met. 


There is a fine ſpirit of poetry in the 


lines which follow, wherein they are de- 


ſcribed as fitting on a bed of flowers by 
the ſide of a fountain, amidſt a mixt aſ- 
ſembly of animals. | 

The ſpeeches of theſe two firſt lovers 
flow equally from paſſion and fincerity. 
The profeſſions they make to one anc- 
ther are full of warmth; but at the ſame 
time founded on truth. In a word, they 
are the gallantries of Paradiſe, 


en Adam, firſt of men 


Sole partner and ſole part of all theſe joys, 


© Dearer thyſelf than all 

© But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 

© His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 

To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe 

e en, 5 
Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were 

4 Jweets?: -- | | 
To whom thus Eve reply' d-“ © thou for 
2 « whom, | 

And from whom I was form'd, fleſh of thy 

-« fleſh, | | | | 

© And without whom am to no end my guide 

And head, what thou haſt ſaid is juſt and 
LEE * 

For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy, 

© 5g far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

© Pre-eminent by ſo much odds, while thou. 

Like conſort to thyſelf canſt no Where 

F . 


© 


The remaining part of Eve's ſpeech» 


in which ſhe gives an account of herſel 
upon her firſt creation, and the manner 
in which ſhe was brought to Adam, is, 


I think, as beautiful a paſſage as any in 
Milton, or perhaps in any other peet 


whatſoever. Theſe paſſages are all work - 
ed off with ſo much art, that they are 


capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate read - 


er, without offending the moſt ſevere. 


That day oft remember, when from ſleep, &c. 


A poet of leſs judgment and inven- 
tion than this great author, would have 


found it very diſhcult to have filled theſe 


tender parts of the poem with ſentiments 
proper for a ſtate of innocence; to have 
dieſcribed the warmth of love, and the 
profeſſions of it, without artifice or hy- 
perbole; to have made the man ſpcak 


the moſt endearing things, without de- 


ters. 
lar, is drelted up in ſuch a ſoft and na- 
tural turn of words and ſentiments, as 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. | 
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ſcending from his natural dignity, and 
the woman receiving them without de- 
parting from the modeſty of her cha- 
racter; in a word, to adjuſt the prero- 
gatives of wiſdom and beauty, and make 
each appear to the other in it's proper 
force and lovelineſs. This mutual ſu- 
bordination of the two ſexes is wonder- 
fully kept up in the whole poem, as par- 
ticularly in the ſpeech of Eve I have be- 
fore mentioned, and upon the conclu- 
lion of it in the following lines. 


So f. bake our general mother, and with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 


And meek ſurrender, half embracing lean'd 
On dur firſt father: half her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 

Of her looſe treſſes hid; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms 
Smil'd with ſuperior love.— | 


The poet adds, that the devil turned 


away with envy at the fight of fo much 
_ happineſs. | 


We have another view of our firſt pa- 
rents in their evening diſcourſes, which 
15 full of pleafing images and ſentiments 
ſuitable to their condition and charac- 
The ſpeech of Eve, in particu- 


I ſhall cloſe my reflections upon this 


book, with obſerving the maſterly tran- 
ſition which the poet makes to their 


evening worſhip, in the following lines. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 


Both turn'd, and under open ſky, 2dor d 


The God that made boch {ky, air, earth, and 

heav'n, EE 25 | 

Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent 
globe, | | 


And ſtarry pole: © Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, | 


© Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, &c, 


Moſt of the modern heroic poets have 
imitated the ancients in beginning a 
ſpeech without premiſing, that the per- 
ſon ſaid thus or thus; but as it is eaſy 


to imitate the ancients in the omiſſion of 


two or three words, it requires judg- 
ment to do it in ſuch a manner as they 
ſhall not be miſſed, and that the ſpeech 
may begin naturally without them. 


There is a fine inſtance of this kind out 


of Homer, in the twenty-third chapter 


of Longinus. 


"END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 


TO THE 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH 
VOLUMES OF THE SPECTATOR, 


VOLUME Tus FIRST. 
| | * | | 30 
BIGAILS, male, in faſhion among the ladies, Number 55. 
Abſence in converſation, a remarkable inſtance of it in Will Honeycomb, 
N. 77. The occaſion of this abſence, ibid. and means to conquer it, ibid. 
The character of an abſent man, out of Bruyere, ibid. | 
Acroftie, a piece of falſe wit, divided into ſimple and compound, N. 60. 
Act of deformity, for the uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. | 
Advertiſements, of an Italian chirurgeon, N. 22. From St. James's Coffee-houſe, 
24. From a gentlewoman that teaches birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that 
is a fine fleſh-painter, 41. | 
Advice; no order of perſons too conſiderable to be adviſed, N. 8 
Affectation, a greater enemy to a fine gy _ the ſmall-pox, N. 33. it deforms 
beauty, and turns wit into abſurdity, The original of it, ibid. found in 
the wiſe man as well the coxcomb, oy The way to get clear of it, ibid. 
Age, rendered ridiculous, N. 6. how contemned by the Athenians, and reſpelte 
by the Spartans, ibid. | 
Alexander the Great, wry-necked, N. 32, 
Ambition never ſatisfied, N. 27. | 
Americans, their opinion of ſouls, N. 56. exemplified i in a riſon of one of their 
countrymen, ibid. 
Ample, Lady, her uneaſineſs, and che Waben of it, N. 32 
Anagram, what, and when firſt produced, N. 60, 
Ancdromache, a great fox-hunter, N. 57. 9 
April, the firſt of, the merrieſt day in the year, N. 47. 
Aretine made all the princes of Europe his tributaries, N. 4 
Arietta, her character, N. 11. her fable of the lion and the man, in anſwer to the 
ſtory of the Epheſian matron, ibid. her ſtory of Inkle and Varico, ibid. 
Ariſtotle, his obſervation upon the Iambic verſe, N. 31. upon tragedies, 40, 42. 
Arſinoe, the firſt muſical opera on the Engliſh ſtage, N. 18. 


Avarice, the original of it, N. 55. operates with luxury, ibid. at war with luxury, | 


ibid. it's officers and adherents, ibid. comes to an agreement with luxury, ibid. 

Audiences at preſent hens of common ſenſe, N 513. 

Aurelia, her character, N. 15. 

Author, the neceſſity of his readers being acquainted with his five, complexion, 
and temper, in order to read his works with pleaſure, N. 1. his opinion of his 
own performances, 4. The expedient made ule of by thoſe that write for the 
Kage, 51. | 3 | 


BACON, Sir Prince: his compariſon of a book well written, N. 10, his 
obſervation upon envy, 19. | 
Bags of money, a ſudden transformation of them into ſticks and paper, N. 3. 
Bapciſt Lully, his prudent management, N. 29. | 
Bawdry, never writ but where there is a dearth of i invention, N. 51. 
Beaver, the haberdaſher, a great politician, N. 49. 9 
1 | Beauties, 
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INDEX, 


Beauties, vrhen plagiaries, Number 4. The true ſecret how to improve beauty, 
33. then the moſt charming when heightened by virtue, ibid. 
Bell, Mr. his 1 ingenious device, N. 28. 
Bell-Savage, it's etymology, ibid. : ÿ»„ 
Birds, a cageful for the opera, N. 7. . 
Biters, their buſineſs; N. 47. * 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, his obſervation N. 6. 
Blanks of ſociety, who, N. 1 | 
Blank verſe who at for tragedy, N. 39. 
Bohours, Monſieur, a great critic among the French, N. 62. | 
Bouts-Rimez, what, N. 60. , 
Breeding, fine breeding diſtinguiſhed from good, N. 66. 
Britiſh Ladies diſtinguiſhed from the Pits, N. 41. 
Brunetta and Phillis, their adventures, N. 80. 
Bruyere, Monſieur, his character of an abſent man, N. 7. 
Bullock and Norris, differently habited, prove great helps to a filly play, N. 44. 
Butts deſcribed, N. 47. the qualification of a butt, ibid. 
| $6 | | 
SAR, Julius, his behaviour to > Catullus, who had put him into a lam- 
poon, N. „ | 
Caligula, his wiſh, N. 16. 
Camilla, a true woman in one particular, N. 15. 
Carbuncle, Dr. his dye, what, N. 52. 
Cenſor of ſmall wares, an officer to be appointed, N. 16. 
Charles I. a famous picture of that prince, N. 58. 
Chevy- Chace, the Spectator's examen of it, N. 70, 74. 
Chronogram, a piece of falſe wit, N. 60. | 
Cicero, a punſter, N. 61. T he entertainment found in his philoſophic writings, 
e 
Clarinda, an idol, in n manner worſhipped, N. 73. | 
Cleanthe, her ſtory, N. 15. 1 
Clergyman, one of the Spectator's club. N. 2. 
Clergy, a threefold diviſion of them, N. 27. „ 2 
f Tabs; nocturnal aſſemblies ſo called, N. 9. Several names of clubs, and their 
_ originals, ibid. &c. Rules preſcribed to be obſerved in the Two- -penny club, 
ibid. An account of the Ugly Club, 17. The Sighing Club, 30. The 
_ Fringe-glove Club, ibid. The Amorous Club, ibid. The Hebdomadal Club: 
ſome account of the members of that club, 43. and of the Everlaſting Club, 
72. The Club of Ugly Faces, 78. The difficulties 1 met with 1 in erecting that 
club, ibid. | 
e the extent and adranbge of ; it, N. 69. 
Conſciouſneſs, when called affectation, Nie 5 
Convertation moſt ſtraitened in numerous aſſemblies, N. 68. 
Coquettes, the preſent numerous race, to what owing, N. 66. | 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, a member of the Spectator 8 1 0 his character, N. 2. 
Fis opinion of men of fine parts, 6. 
Courtiers habit, on what occaſions hieroglyphical, N. 64. 
Cowley, abounds in mixt wit, N. 62. 8 
Erab, of King's College, in Cambridge, chaplain to the Club of Ugly Faces, N. 78. 
| Credit, a RY virgin, her 58 895 and equipage, N. 3 a great valetudina- | 
rian, ibi 
Croſs, Miſs, wanted near half a ton of being as ; handſome as MadamVan Briſket, | 
2 ay beauty in the Low N N. 32. 


| D. 
| DANCING, a diſcourſe on it, defended, N, "| * 

Death, the time and manner of our death not known to us, N. 2 | 
Deformity, no cauſe of ſhame, N. 17. 


Delight and ſurprize, Properties eſſential to wit, N. 62, TD 
Dignitaries 
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Dignitaries of the law, who, Number 21. 

Divorce, what eſteemed to be a juſt pretenſion to one, N, 41. 

Donne, Dr. his deſcription of his miſtreſs, N. 41. 

Dryden, his definition of wit cenſured, N. 62. 

Dull fellows, who, N. 43. Their enquiries are not for information but exerciſe, 
ibid. Naturally turn their heads to politics or poetry, ibid. 

Dutch more polite than the Engliſh in their an tel and monuments of their 
dead, N. 26. 


ks the news-writer, an Ariſtotle | in politics, N. 43. | 


E NVV: the ill ſtate of an envious man, N. 19. His relief, ibid. The way 


to obtain his favour, ibid. 


2 


Epheſian matron, the ſtory of her, N. 11. 


Epictetus, his obſervation upon the female ſex, N. FFF 

Epigram on Hecatiſſa, N. 52. ne 

Epitaphs, the extravagance of ſome, and modeſty of others, N. 26. An epitaph 
written by Ben Jonfon, 33. | 


Equipages, the ſplendour of them in France, N. 15. A great temptation to the 


female ſex, ibid. 


Etherege, Sir George, author of a comedy, eaten She Would if = Could, es 


proved, N. 5r. 


Eubulus, his character, N. 49. q 389055 Fel 44 
Eucrate, the favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. | 


Eudoſia, her . N. 79. 
F+ 


PÞABLE of the Lion and the Man, N. It. Of the Children and Frogs, 23, 


Of Jupiter and the Countryman, 25. 


Falſhood, t e goddeſs of, N. 63. 


Falſe wit, the region of it, N. 2. 
Falſtaff, Sir John, a famous butt, N. 47. 
Fame, generally covered, N. 737. 


Faſhion, the force of it, N. 64. 


Fear of death often mortal, N. 25. 0 
F.ne Gentlemen, a character frequently Wilapplied - the 1 ſex, N. 75. 


Flutter, Sir Fopling, a comedy; ſomę remarks upon it, N. 65. 


Fools, great plenty of them the firſt day of April, N. 47. 


. Freeport, Sir Andrew, a member of the Spectator's club, N. 2. 


French poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh, N. 45. 


Friendſhip, the great benefit of it, N. 68. The medicine of lite, ibid, The qua- 


Ufications of a good friend, ibid. 


AS i 


5 GALLANTRY: wherein true gallantry ought to conſiſt. N. 3 


Gaper; the ſign of the Gaper frequent in Amlterdam, N. 5 


Ghoſts = al out of the playhouſe, N. 36. br: eas of 4 ghoſt of arent Fa 


efficacy on an Engliſh theatre, 44. 


+ Goſpel goſſips deſcribed, N. 46. 
| Goths 1 in Petry who, N. 62. 


H. 


HANDKERCHIEF, tha great machine ter moving pity in a . 


Nia 
Happineſs, true, an enemy to pomp and noiſe, N. 17 5. 


Hard words ought not to be pronounced right by well- bred ladies N. 4 5. 
Heroes in an Evgliſh tragedy generally lovers, N. 40. 


Hobbes, Mr. his obſervation upon laughter. N. 47. 


Honeycomb, Will, his character, N. 2. His diſcourſe with the SpeRtator i in the 
playhouſe, 4. His adventure you a Pict, 41. T wore his watch into the | 


Thames, 77. 
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bid INDEX: 
Human nature, the ſame in all reaſonable creatures, Number 70, 


Honour to be deſcribefl only by RG N, 35. The genealogy of 60 true 
honour, ibid. and of falſe, Ibid. | 


| 1 
151 B 10 verſe 85 1 proper for Greek tragedies, N. 39. 

James, how poliſhed by love, N. 71. 
Idiots, in great requeſt in moſt of the German courts, N. 47. 
Idols, who of the fair- ſex fo called, N. 73. ö 
Impudence gets the better of modeſty. N. 2. An impudence committed by the 
eyes, 20. The definition of Engliſh, Seatoh, and Iriſh impudence, ibid. 
Ind an kings, ſome of their obſervations during their ſtay here, N. 50. | 
Indiſeretion, more hurtful than ill-nature, N. 23. 
Injuries, how to be meaſured, N. 23. 
Inkle and Yarico, their ſtory, N. 11. 
Innocence, and. not quality, an exemption from EDS; N. 34. 


Jonſon, Ben, an epitaph written 10 _ on a lady, N. 33. 
| Italian m, florid and wordy, N 


Kk. 


: Ku ow, Tho. ou his caſe in a letter to the e N. ao 
| Kiling-dances cenſured, N. 2585 | 


Lp. s library deſcribed, N. \ > 5 | 
| Lztitia and Daphne, their ſtory, N. 34. 
Lampoons written by people that cannot Fa, N. 16. Witty = inflict - 


wounds that are incurable, 23. Theinhuman * of the ordinary ſerib- 
blers of lampoons, ibid. 


Larvati, who ſo called among the ancients, N. 32. 
Lath, Squire, has a good eſtate, which he would part withal tor” 2 pair of legs to 
| "Thy mind, N. 32. : 
Laughter, immoder ate, a ſign of pride, N. 47. The provocation to it, ibid. 
Lawyers divided into the peaceable and litigious, N. 21. * forts 88 
, 3 | 

| King Lear, a tragedy, ſuffers in the alteration, N. 40. 

Lee, the poet, well turned for tragedy, N. 39. | 


Learning ought not to claim any merit to itſelf, but upon the application of i it, 


Eibniira,” her thabaRter, N. 47. The deſcription of * country- ſeat, ibid. 
Letters to the Spectator; complaining of the maſquerade, No. 8. From the opera- 
lion, 14. From the under- ſexton of Covent Garden pariſh, ibid. From the 
undertaker of the maſquerade, ibid. From one who had been to ſee the opera 
of Rinaldo, and the pup et-ſhow, ibid. From Charles Lillie, 16. From the 
preſident of the Ugly Club, 17. From S. C. with a complaint againſt the 
Starers, 20. From Tho. Prone, who acted the wild boar bar was killed by 
Mrs. Tofts, 22. From William Screne and Ralph Simple, ibid. From an 
actor, ibid. From King Latinus, ibid. From Tho. Kimbow, 24. From 
Will Faſhion to his would-be acquaintance, ibid. From Mary Tueſday on 
the ſame ſubject, ibid. From a Valetudinarian to the Spectator, 25. From 
_ ſome perſons to the Spectator's Clergyman, 27. From one who would be in- 
- ſpector of the ſign- poſts, 28. From the maſter of the ſhow at Charing Croſs, 
jbid. From a member of the Amorous Club, at Oxford, 30. From a member 
of the Ugly Club, 32. From a gentleman to ſuch ladies as are profeſſed beau 
ties, 33. To the Spectator from T. D. containing an intended regulation of 
the play-houſe, 36. From the play- houſe Thunder, ibid. From the Spectator 
to an affected very witty man, 38. From a married man, with a complaint 
that his wife painted, 41. From Abraham Froth, a member of the Heb oma - 
Aal ne in Oxford, 43. From a huſband * with a goſpel-goſ 546. 
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From an ogling-maſter, Number 46. From the Spectator to the preſident and fel. 


lows of the Ugly Club, 48. From Hecatiſſa to the Spectator, ibid. From an old 
beau, ibid. From Epping, with ſome account of a company of ſtrollers, ibid. 
From a lady, complaining of a paſſage in the Funeral, 51. From Hugh Gob- 
lin, preſident of the Ugly Club, 52. From Q. R. concerning laughter, ibid. 


The SpeRator's anſwer, ibid. From R. B. to the Spectator, with a propoſal 


relating to the education of lovers, 33. From Anna Bella, ibid. From a ſple- 
netic gentleman, ibid. From a reformed Starer, complaining of a Peeper, ibid. 
From King Latinus, ibid. From a gentleman at Cambridge, containing an 
account of anew ſect of philoſophers called Lowngers, 54. From Celimene, 66, 
From a father, complaining of the liberties taken in country-dances, ibid. From 
James to Betty, 71. To the Spectator from the Ugly Club at Cambridge, 78. 


From a whimfical young lady, 79. From B. D. WONG a amen of books 


for the female library, ibid. 


5 Letter dropper of antiquity, who, N. 59. 


Library, a lady's library deſcribed, N. 37. 

Life, the duration of it uncertain, N. 27. 

Lindamira, the only woman allowed to paint, N. 41. 3 

Lion in the Haymarket occaſioned many M ee in the town, N. 13. Very 
gentle to the Spectator, ibid. | | 

London, an emporium for the whole earth, N. 69. 

Love, the general concern of it, N. 30. | 

Love of the world, our hearts miſled by it, N. 27. 


Luxury, what, N. 55, Attended often with avarice, ibid. A fable of thoſe two 


vices, ibid. 


3 s; a new ſect of * in Cambridge, N. 54. 


. MAN A fociable animal, N. 9. | The loſs of public and private virtues owing 


to men of parts, 6. 


| Maſquerade, a complaint againſt it, N. 8. The deſign of it, ibid. 
Mazarine, Cardinal, his behaviour to Quillet, who had reflected upon him in 2 


poem, N. 23. 


Merchants of great benefit to the public, N. 69. 
Mixt wit deſeribed, N. 62. 


Mixt communion of men and ſpirits in Paradiſe, as deſerided by Milton, N. 12. 


Mode, on what it ought to be built, N. 6. | 
Modeſty the chief ornament of the fair-ſex, N. 6. 
M oliere made an old woman a judge of his plays, N. 70. 


Monuments in Weſtminſter Abbey examined by the 8 N. 26. 
Mourning, the method of it conſidered, N. 64. Who the greateſt mourners, ibid. 


Miuſic baniſhed by Plato out of his commonwealth, N. 18. Or a relative na- 


ture, 29. 


N. 


NEIGHBOURHOODS, of whom conſiſting, N, 49. 


Newberry, Mr. his Rebus, N. 59. 


New River, a project of bringing it into the play-houſe, N. 5. | | 
| Nicolini, Signior, his voyage on paſteboard, N. 5. His combat with a bon, I 3. . 


Why — to be a ſham one, ibid, An excellent actor, ibid. 


O. 5 
0 ATE 8. Dr. a Ges with ſome party ladies, N, 57. 
Ogler, the compleat ogler, N. 46. | 


Old maids generally ſuperſtitious, N. 7. 


Old Teſtament in a periwig, N. 58. 


2 as it is the preſent entertainment of the Engliſh ſtage, conſidered, N. 5. 
The progreſs it has made on our — 18. Some account of the Freuch | 


Opera, 29. 
. commended and cenſured, N. 39. > RR, 
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| Overdo, a Jaftice : at (Ep ing, offended at the company of ſtrollers, for playing the 
part of Clodpate, and making a mockery of one of the 1215 Number 48. 
| Oxford N his great diſcovery in a coffee-houſe, N.4 


P. 


PAINTER and Tailor often contribute more than the poet to the ſucceſs of 
a tragedy, N. 42. 

Parents, their taking a liking to a particular profeſſion often occaſions their ſons 
to miſcarry, N. 2r. 

Parties crept much into the converſation of the ladies, N. 57. "Party: zeal very | 

bad for the face, ibid. 

Particles, Engliſh, the honour done to them in the late oper as, N. 18. 

Paſſions, the conqueſt of them a difficult taſk, N. 71. | 
Peace, ſome ill conſequences of it, N. 45. 

Peepers deſcribed, N. 53. | | 

Pharamond, memoirs of his private life, N. 76. «His great t wiſtom, ibid. 

Philautia, a great votary, 27 579. 

Philoſophy, the uſe of it, N 7. ſaid is be brought by Socrates down from hea- 

ven, 10. 

Phyſician and Surgeon, their different employment, N. 16. The Phyſicians 3 
formidable body of men, 21. Compared to the Britiſh army in Cæſar's W 
ibid. Their way of converting one diſtemper into another, 2 

Picts, what women fo called, N. 41. No faith to be kept with them, . 

Pinkethman to perſonate King Porus on an elephant, N. 31. 

Players in Prury Lane, their intended regulations, N. 36. 

Poems in picture, N. 58. 1 0 

Poets, Engliſn, reproved, N. 39, 40. Their artifices, 44. 

Poeteſſes, Engliſh, wherein remarkable, N. 51. 

Powell, ſenior, to act Alexander the Great on a e N. zr. His artific 

do raiſe a clap, N. 40. 

Powell, junior, his great ſkill in motions, N. 14. His performance referred to 

the opera of Rinaldo and Armida, ibid. 

Praiſe, the love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 

Pride a great enemy to a fine face, N. 33. | | 
Profeſſions, the three great ones overburdened with pradttioners, N. 21. 
Projector, a ſhort deſcription of one, N. 21. 
Proſper, Will, an honeſt tale-bearer, N. 19. | 
| he ogg", frequented more than the church, N. 14. Punch out in the moral 
art, ibi 8 
| . much recommended by the practice of all ages, N. 67. In what age the 
Pun chiefly flouriſhed, ibid. A famous univerſity much infeſted with it, ibid. 


Why baniſhed at preſent o out of the learned world, ibid. The definition of a 
7 ibid. 
Q 


: Quai Y no \ exemption from ae N. 34. 15 
MO 1 "_ pron of the Saghery. © Club, N. 30. 


0 RANTS confidered as 1 in our Engliſh tragedies, N. 40. | 
Rape of Proſerpine, a French opera, ſome particulars in it, N. 29. 
Reaſon, inſtead of governing paſſion, is often ſubſervient to it, N. 6. . 
Rebus, a kind of falſe wit in vogue among the ancients, N. 59. and our own | 
countrymen, ibid. A Rebus at Blenheim Houſe condemned, ibid. 
Recitativo, Italian, not agreeable to an Engliſh audience; N. 29. Recitative 
muſic in every language ought to be adapted to the accent of the language, ibid. 
Retirement, the pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 


Rich, Mr. would not ſuffer the opera of Whittingtan s Cat to be performed i in 
his houſe, and thereaſon for it, N. 5. 


3 Exchange, the great reſort to Its N. 69, 


SAL 
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8. 

QALMON, Mrs. her i ingenuity, Number 28, 

Sanctorius, his invention, N. 25. 
Scholar's egg, what ſo called, N. 58. 
Sempronia, a profeſſed admirer of the French nation, N. 45. 
Senſe, ſome men of ſenſe more deſpicable than common beggars, N. 6. 
Sentry, Captain, a member of the Spectator's club, his character, N. 2. 
Sextus Quintus, the Pope, an inſtance of his unforgiving temper, N. 23. 
Shadows and realities not mixed in the ſame piece, N. 5. 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſly, the ill contrivance of his monument in Weſtminſter- 

Abbey, N. 26. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his opinion of the ſong of Chevy- Chace, N. 70. | 
Sighers, a club of them in Oxford, N. 30. Their regulations, ibid. 
Sign-poſts, the abſurdities of many of them, N. 28. 
Socrates, his temper and prudence, N. 23. 
Solitude, an exemption from paſſions the only danke ſolitude, N. 4. 
Sophocles, his conduct in his tragedy of Electra, N. 44. 
_ Sparrows bought for the uſe of the opera, N. 5. 
Spartan virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N. 6. 


Spectator, the, his prefatory diſcourſe, N. 1. His great taciturnity, ibid. His 
viſion of Public Credit, 3. His entertainment at the table of an acquaintance, 7. 


His recommendation of his ſpeculations, 10, Advertiſed in the Daily Cou- 


rant, 12. His encounter with a lion behind the ſcenes, 13. The deſign of 
his writings, 16. No party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the mould * his 


face, 17. His artifice, 19. His deſire to correct impudence, 20. And reſo- 
lution to march on in the cauſe of virtue, 34. His viſit to a travelled lady, 45. 
His ſpeculations in the firſt principles, 46. An odd accident that befel him at 
Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, ibid. His advice to our Engliſh ] Pindar ick wr iters, 58. 

His examen of Sir Fopling Flutter, 65. 

Spleen, a common excuſe for duineſs, N. 53. 

Starers reproved, N. 20. 

Statira, in what propoſed as a pattern to the fair- ſex, N. 41. 

Superſtition, the folly of it deſcribed, N. 7. 

Sutanna, or Innocence Betr Nee to be exhibited by Mr. Powell, with a new pair 
of elders, N. 14. | 


ITN 4 | 1 8 
PEMPLAR, one of the Spectator's club, his character, N. 2. 
Thar, his 3 N. 80. ; 
Theatre, Engliſh, the practice of it in ſeveral inſtances cenſured, N. 42, 44, 51. 
Thunder of great uſe on the ſtage, N. 44. 


Thunderer to the playhouſe, the hardſhips pub upon him, and his deſire to be made 


a cannon, N. 36. 

Tom Tits to perſonate ſinging- birds in the opera, N. 5. 

Tom the tyrant, firſt miniſter of the coffee-houſe, between the hours of eleven 1 
twelve at night, N. 49. 

Tombs in Weſtminſter Abtes by the Spe ctator, N. 26. His reflection upon them, 

ibid. | | 1 

Trade, the benefit of it to Great Britain, N. 69. 


Tragedy; a perfect tragedy the nobleſt production of human nature, N. 39. 
Wherein the modern tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank 
verſe the moſt proper for an Engliſh tr agedy, ibid. The Englith tr agedy con- 


ſidered, ibid. 


'Tragi- Comedy, the product of the Engliſh theatre, a monſtrous invention, N. 40. 


Travel, highly neceſſary to a coquette, N. 45. The behaviour of a eee, lady 
in the playhouſe, ibid. | 
Truth, an enemy to falſe wit, N. 63. 

 Tryphiodorus, the 5 lpogrammatiſt of antiquity, N, 59- 
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630 INDEX. 


U. 
VE NICE Preſerved, a tragedy founded on a wrong plot, Number 39. 
; Uglineſs, ſome ſpeculations upon it, N. 32. 
Viſit; a viſit to a travelled lady which ſhe received in her bed, deſcribed, N. 45. 
Underſtanding, the abuſe of it is a great evil, N. 6. 
Vocifer, the qualifications that make him paſs for a fine gentleman, N. 75. 


W. 

Wis; and Wulcn, their petition to the SpeRator, N. 78. 

| Wit, the miſchief of it when accompanied with vice, N. 23. Very perni 
cious when not tempered with virtue and humanity, ibid. Turned into de- 
formity by affectation, 38. Only to be valued as it is applied, 6. The hiſtory 
of falſe wit, ibid. Every man would be a wit if he could, 59. The way to try 
a piece of wit, 62. Mr. Locke's reflection on the difference between wit and 
judgment, ibid. The god of wit deſeribed, 63. | 
Women, the more powerful part of our people, N. 4. Their ordinary employ- 
ments, 10. Smitten with ſuperficials, 15. Their uſual converſation, ibid. 
T heir 0 paſſion, 33. Not to be conſidered merely as objects of hight, | 
ibid. 
Woman of quality, her dreſs the products of an hundred climates, N. ” 


þ 
Yarico, the ſtory of her entre N, 11. 
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VOLUME. THE SECOND. 
ACA we felicity of the ſoul, Number 116. ! 
IA Affliction and ſorrow, not always expreſſed. by tears, N. 95. ee af 
fliction labours to be inviſible, ibid. | | 
Age: the unnatural miſunderſtanding between age and youth, N. 1 53. The au- 


thority of an aged virtuous perſon preferable to the Pleaſures of youth, ibid. 
| e her character, N. 144. 


lexander, his artifice in his Indian expedition, N. 127. His ante to thoſe 


who aſked him if he would not be a e e for the prize in the Olympie 
games, 157. 
| Amaryllis, her character, N. 144. 
Ambition, the occaſion of factions, N. 125. | 5 5 | 
Animals, the different make of every ſpecies, N. 120. The inſtinct of brutes, 
bid, Exemplified | in ſeveral inſtances, ibid. God himſelf the ſoul of brutes, 
121. The variety of arms with which they are provided by nature, ibid. 
Amuſements of life, when innocent, neceſſary and allowable, N. 93- 
Apparitions, the creation of weak minds, N. 110. | 
| Arable, Mrs. the great heireſs, the Spectator's fellow- traveller, N. 132, 
Alu iſtotle, his account of the world, N. 166. | 
Ariftus and Aſpaſia, an unhappy couple, N. 128. 
Artiſt, wherein he has the advantage of an author, N. 166. 
Aſſociation of honeſt men propoſed by the Spectator, N. 126. 5 
Author: in what manner one author is a mole to another, N. 124. Wherein 
an author has the advantage of an artiſt, 166. The care an author ought te 
take of what he writes, ibid. A ftory of an atheiſtical e i ibid. 


B. 4 
| P- AREFACE, his acceſs with the ladies, and the RUE IE for it, N \ 3 | 
| Bear-Garden, the Spectator's method for the improvement of it, N. 141. 
Bcauties, whether male or female, very untractable, N. 87. and fantaſtical, 144+ 
1:pctinent and difagreeable, ibid. The N of beauty, ibid. 
Board- wages, the ill effi Qs of it, N. 88. 
| Budily exercites, of ancient encouragement, N. 161. | 
Rooks reduced to their quinteſſence, N. 124. The legacies of great W 166. 
Burnet, Dr. ſome paſſages in his Theor y of the Earth conſidered, N. 143 and 146. 
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| | C. | 
CE SAR, Julius, his reproof to an ill reader, Number 147. | 
Cambray, the Biſhop of, his education of a daughter recommended, N. 95. 
Cant, from whence ſaid to be derived, N. 147. 
Care: what ought to be a man's chief care, N. 122. 
Carneades the philoſopher, his definition of beauty, N. 144. 
Ciaſſius, the proof he gave of his temper in his childhood, N. 157. 
_ Caltle-Builders, who, and their.follies expoſed, N. 167. | 
Cenſure, a tax, by whom paid to the public, and for what, N. 101. 
Chaplain, the character of Sir Roger de Coverley's, N. 106. 
Chaſtity, the great point of honour in women, N. 99. 
Chearfulneſs of temper, how to be obtained and preſerved, N. 142. 


Children in the Wood, a ballad, wherein to be comme led, N. 85, 

Church-yard, the country Change on Sunday, N. 112. 

Common-prayer, ſome conſiderations on the reading of it, N. 147. The excel- 

lency of it, ibid. 3 . 
Compaſſion, the exerciſe of it would tend to leſſen the calamities of life, N. 169. 

Compliments in ordinary diſcourſe cenſured, N. 103. Exchange of compliments, 155. 

Conde, Prince of, his face like that of an eagle, N. 96. | | | 
3 Connecte, Thomas, a monk in the 14th century, a zealous preacher againſt the 

women's commodes in thoſe days, N. 98. | 


1 Contentment, the utmoſt good we can hope for in this life, N. 163. 

= Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with too many compliments, N. 1063. What pro- 
3 perly to be underſtood by the word Converſation, 143. 

Ciettilus, his great equanimity, N. 143. 


Coverley, Sir Roger de, he is ſomething of an humouriſt, N. 106. His choice of 
a chaplain, ibid. His management of his family, 107. His account of his 
aaanceſtors, 109. Is forced to have every room in his houſe exorciſed by his 
= _ chaplain, 110. A great benefactor to his church in Worceſterſhire, 112. in 
E which he ſuffers no one to ſicep but himſelf, ibid. He gives the Spectator an 
account of his amours, and character of his widow, 113, 118. The trcph es 
of his ſeveral exploits in the country, 115. A. great fox-hunter, 116. An 
inſtance of his good-nature, ibid. His averſion to confidents, 118. The man- 
ner of his reception at the aſſizes, 122. where he whiſpers the judge in the ear, 
ibid. His adventure when a ſchool-boy, 125. A man for the landed in— 
tereſt, 126. His adventure with ſome gipſies, 139. Rarely ſports near his 
own ſeat, 131. | | 


Country, the charms of it, N. 118. Country gentleman and his wife, neigb- 


bours to Sir Roger, their different tempers deſcribed, 128. Country Sunday, 
the uſe of it, 112. Country wake deſcribed, 161, © 
Courage recommends a man to the female ſex more than any other quality, N. gg. 


chanic courage, what, 152. _ 
_ Cowley, his magnanimity, N. 114. „„ 
LCoxcombs, generally the women's favourites, N. 128. 


D. 


row, N. 133. Intended for our relief, ibid. Deaths of eminent petſons 
the moſt improving paſſages in hiſtory, ibid. | 
Debt, the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, N. 82. 
Decency, nearly related to virtue, N. 104. | 
Demurrers, what ſort of women ſo to be called, N. 89. 


flictions, 163. | 1 
Dick Craſtin challengeth Tem Tulip, N. gr. 3»ͤ»‚afßß Bos 
Diſappointments in love, the moſt difficult to be conquered of any other, N. 163. 
Diſſenters, their canting way of reading, N. 147. * —— 
Iifimulation, the perpetual inconvenience of it, N. 103. FEES 

"3 | Ducliin x, 


Children, wrong meaſares taken in the education of the Britiſh children, N. 157. 


One of the chief topics in books of chivalry, ibid. F alle courage, ibid. Nle- 


TIEATH, the contemplation of it affords a delight mixed with terror and ſv. 


Devotion, the great advantage of it, N. 93. The moſt natural relief in our afs 
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Duelling, a diſcourſe againſt 1 it, Number 84. Pharamond's edit againſt 15 97. 
Duration, the idea of it how obtained according to Mr. Locke, N. 94. ifferent, | 
being may entertain different notions of the ſame parts o ET ibid. 


= | 

EDU. CATION: an ill method obſerved in the educating our youth, N. 157. 
Eminent men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 1. | 

Engliſhmen, the peculiar bleſſing of being born one, N. 135. The SpeRator” 8 
ipeculations upon the Engliſh tongue, ibid. Engliſh not naturally talkative, | 
ibid. and 148. The Engliſh tongue adulterated, 165. 

Epaminondas, his honourable death, N. 133. | | 

Ephraim, the Quaker, the Spectator s fellow · traveller in a ſtage- coach, N. 132. 
His reproof to a recruiting- officer i in the ſame coach, ibid. and AGVICe to him 
at their parting, ibid. 

Equanimity; without it we ean have no true taſte of life, N. 143. 

Equeſtrian order of ladies, N. 104. It's origin, ibid. 

Errors and prepoſſeſſions difficult to be avoided, N. 117. 

Eternity, a proſpect of it, N. 159. 

Eucrate, his conference with Pharamond, N. 84. D 

Eucratia, her character, N. 144. 

Fudoſia, her character, N. 144. 


Eudoxus and Leontine, their friendſhip, * cation of their children, N. 123, 
Exerciſe, che Sreat benefit and neceſſity of bodily exerciſe, N. 116. 


| | 8 HO OD; in man, a recommendation to the fair-ſex, N. 2567 


Families: the 11] meaſures taken TOY. groat families in the education of their 
younger ſons, N. 108, | 8 


Fan, the exerciſe of it, N. 102. | 
__ Fathion: men of faſhion, who, N. 233. | 
Fauſtina the Empreſs, her notions of a pretty gentleman, N. 128. 


Female virtues, which the moſt ſhining, N. 81. 
Flavia, her mother's rival, N. 97. 


Flutter of the fan, the variety of motions ii in in, N. 102. ot ef 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, his moderation in point of politics, R. 126. 
Frugality, the ſupport of generoſity, N. 107. | 


8 | 
| GAMING, the folly of it, N. 93, 

Glory, the love of it, N. 139. In what the echten of 1 it conſiſts, i ibid. 
Genius, what properly a great one, N. 160. 


Gentry of England, generally ſpeaking, tn debt, N. 82. 
Geography ot a jeſt ſettled, N. 138. 
Gigglers in church, reproved, N. 158. 


Giplies: an adventure between Sir Roger, the Speftator,: and ſome pls N. 130. | 
Slaphyra, her ſtory out of Joſephus, N. 110. 


Good-breeding, the great revolution that has happened i in that article, N. 119. 
 Good- -humour, the neceſſity of it, N. 100. 


Good nature more agreeable in converſation than wit, N. wy, The neceſſity of 
| -It, ibid. '-Godd-nature born with us, ibid. | 


zrandmother: Sir Roger de Coverley's great, great, great g grandmother's receipt 
for an haſty-pudding and a white- pot, N. 20 


Great men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. Not truly known till 
ſome TOs after their deaths, ibid. 1 : 


H. 
ANDSOME people 3 fantaſtical, N. 9 The SpeAator s [li of 5 
ſome handſome 4 ibid. ; 
Harry Terſett and his lady, their way of living, N. 100. 
Hater why a man ought not to hate even his enemies, N. 225, 


Head- 
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Head-dreſs, the moſt variable thing in nature, Number 98. Extravagantly high in 
the 14th century, ibid. With what ſucceſs attacked by a monk of that age, ibid. 
Heathen philoſopher, N. 159. Pe 
Heirs and elder brothers frequently ſpoiled in their education, N. 123. 
Hiſtorian in converſation, who, N. 136. 
Honeycomb, Will, his knowledge of mankind, N. 105, His letter to the Spefta- 
tor, 131. His notion of a man of wit, 151. His boaſts, ibid. His artifice, x56, 


Honour, wherein commendable, N. 9g. And when to be exploded, ibid, 
Hunting, the uſe of it, N. 116. TY, 
18 HNEU MON, a great deſtroyer of crocodiles eggs, N. 126. 
Idols: coffee-houſe idols, N. 87. : 

Immortality of the ſou], arguments in proof of it, N. 111. 

Impertinents, ſeveral ſorts of them deſcribed, N. 148 and 168. 

Indigo the merchant, a man of prodigious intelligence, N. 136. © 
Indiſpoſition; a man under any, whether real or imaginary, ought not to be ad- 
mitted into company, N. 143: | IST | 

Indolence, what, N. 100. 

Inſtinct, the power of it in brutes, N. 120. 

Irreſolution, from whence ariſing, N. 151. 

Iras's fear of poverty, and effects of it, N. 114. 


KE N NET, Dr. his account of the country wakes, N. 161. 


Knowledge, the purſuits of it long, but not tedious, N. 94. The only 


means to extend life beyond it's natural dimenſions, ibid. 


| LAB OUR; bodily labour of two kinds, N. 115. . 

1 Laertes, his character in diſtinction from that of Irus, N. 114. 

Lancaſhire Witches, a comedy, cenſured, N. 141. 1 ig 
Language, the Engliſh, much adulterated during the war, N. 165. 

 Leontine and Endoxus, their great friendſhip and advantages, N. 123. | 

Letters to the Spectator. From Roſalinda, with a deſire to be admitted into the 
Ugly Club, N. 87; from T. T. complaining of the idols in coffee-houſes, ibid. 
from Philo-Britannicus on the corruption of ſervants, 88; from Sam Hopewell, 
89; from Leonora, reminding the Spectator of the catalogue, 92; from B. D. 


concerning real ſorrow, 95; from Annabella, recommending the Biſhop of 


Cambray's education of a daughter, ibid. from Tom Truſty, a ſervant, con- 
taining an account of his life and ſervices, 96; from the maſter of the fan- 
exerciſe, 102; from — againſt the equeſtrian order of ladies, 104; from Will 


Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverley, with a jack, 108; to the Speckator from 


—— complaining of the new petticoat, 127; from a lawyer on the circuit, 
with an account of the progreſs of the faſhions in the country, 129; from Will 


Honeycomb, 131; from George Trutty, thanking the Spectator for the great 


benefit he has received from his works, 134; from William Wiſeacre, who de- 
fires his daughter may learn the exerciſe of the fan, ibid. from a profeſſed liar, 
136; from Ralph Valet, the faithful ſervant of a perverſe maſter, 137; from 


Patience Giddy, the next thing to a lady's woman, ibid. from Lydia Novell, ; 


complaining of her lover's conduct, 140; from R. D. concerning the corrupt. 
taſte of the age, and the reaſons of it, ibid. from Betty Santer about a wager, ibid. 


from Parthenop?, who is angry with the Spectator for meddling with the ladies 


petticoats, ibid. from upon drinking, ibid. from Rachel Baſto, concerning 
female gameſters, ibid. from Parthenia, ibid. from — containing a reffecion 
on a come dy called The Lancaſhire Witches, 141; from Andromache, complain-! 
ing of the falſe notion of gallantry in love, with ſome letters from her huſband 
to her, 142; from a concerning wagerers, 145; from — complaining of 
impertinents in coffee-houſes, ibid, from —— complaining of an old bache- 
bor, ibid. from » concerning the ſkirts in men's coats, ibid. from 


+ L' 2 


on the reading the Common-Prayer, 1473 from the SpeGator to adarcing out- 
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law, Number 148; from the ſame to a dumb viſitant, ibid. to the Spectator Fromi 
Silvia, a widow,defiring his advice in the choice of a huſband, 149; the Spectator's 
anſwer, ibid. to the Spectator, from Simon Honeycomb, giving an account of 
his modeſty, impudence, and marriage, 154; from an idol that keeps a coffee- 
houſe, 155; from a beautiful milliner, complaining of her cuſtomers, ibid. 
from with a reproof to the Spectator, 158; from concerning 
the ladies viſitants, ibid. from complaining of the behaviour of perſons 
in church, ibid. from a woman's man, ibid. from with aldeſcription 
of a country wake, 161; from Leonora, who had juſt loſt her lover, 163; from 
a young officer to his father, 165; to the Spectator from a caſtle-builder, 167 ; 
from concerning the tyranny of ſchool-maſters, 168; from J. S. a 
ſchool- boy at Richmond, ibid. from ——— concerning impertinents, ibid. 

from Iſaac Hedgeditch, a 'poacher, ibid, 

Lewis of France, compared with the Czar of Muſcovy, N. 139. 

Lye given, a great violation of the point of honour, N. 99. ; 

Life; in what manner our lives are ſpent, according to Seneca, N. 93. Life is 

| not real but when chearful, 143. In what manner to be regulated, ibid. How 

= to have a right enjoyment of it, ibid. A ſurvey of it in a viſion, 159. 

| = Love, a paſſion never well. cured, N. 118. Natural love in brutes more intenſe 

| | than in reaſonable creatures, 120. The gallantry of it on a very ill foot, 142. 

Love has nothing to do with ſtate, 149. 


| ACBETH, the jncantations in that play vindicated, N. 14, 
Mahometans, a cuſtom among them, N. 85, 
Males among the birds have only voices, N. 128. 
Man, variable in his temper, N. 162. 
Marlborough, John Duke of, took the French 5555 without bloodthed, N. 139. 
Marriage- life, always a vexatious or happy condition, N. 149. 
Meaſter, a good one, a prince in his family, N. 107. A complaint ien ſome 
. ill maſters, . „„ ͤ Wn e 
Merah, her character, N. 144. | 
Mirzah, the viſions of, N. 159. | 
Mode : a ſtanding mode of dreſs . N. 129. 
Modeſty in men no ways acceptable to ladies, N. 3 54. 
| OE the ſigns of true mourning gener rally milunder ſtood, N. 9 1.5 | 


N IGRANILLA, a party lady, 3 to LY on 1 wrong ade, N. 51, 
I ung of Og one of the Perſian ö s titles, N. e 
ÿ⁵öÿ ! ; 
QBScvRITY, the only defence againſt reproach, N. 101. 
| Oeconomy, wherein compared to good- —— N. 114. 
8 | ane her character, M's hs. | 


| | i JAMPHILIO, a . . N. 137. | Fa. | 5 
E Parties: an inſtance of the malice of parties, N. 125. The diſmal effects 
4 of a furious par ty. -ſpirit, ibid, It corrupts both our morals and judgment, ibid. 


and reigns more in the country than towns 126. Party prone, 81. Party 
ſcribblers reproved, 125. | 


_ Paſſions of the fan, a treatiſe for the uſe of the author's ſcholars, N. 102. 


N who ſo to be reputed, N. 105. The yook pedant the moſt ſupportble, 
ibid. 


Pericles, his e to the women, N. 81. 
Perſians, their inſtitution of their youth, N. 99. | ieee 5 
Petticoal, a complaint againſt the hocp-petticoat, N. 127. Several conjeftures 
poli it, ibid. Compared to an Egyptian temple, ibid. „„V“ 
1 | | Phaxamond, 
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Pharamond, ſome account of him and his favourite, Number 84. His edict 
againſt duels, 97. 
Phocion, his behaviour at his death, N. 133- 


Phyſiognomy, every man in ſome degree maſter of that art, N. 86. 


Place and precedency more conteſted among women of an inferior rank than ladies 
of quality, N. 119. | 

Plato, his notion of the ſoul, N. 90. "Whereis: according to him and his fol- 
lowers, the puniſhment of a voluptuous man conſiſts, ibid. | 

Pleaſure, when our chief purſuit, diſappoints itſelf, N. 151. The deceitfulneſs 
of pleaſure, ibid. | ZE. 

Pontignan, Monſieur, his adventure with two women, N. 90. 

Poſterity, it's privilege, N. 101, 

Poverty, the inconveniencies and mor tifications uſually attending it, N. 1 50. 

Prejudice, the prevalency of it, N. 101. 

Procraſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. 


Providence, demonſtrative arguments for it, N. 120. 


Puniſhments in ſchools diſapproved, N. 157. 


R. 


EAS ON, not to be found in brutes, N. 120. 
-+ Riding, a healthy exerciſe, N. 115. | 
Rival Mother, the firlt part of her hiſtory, N. 91. 
Roman and Sabine ladies, their example recommended to the Britiſh, N. 81. 
1 4 a e whis e her misfortune, N. 81. 


NET | 
\CHOOLMASTER, the ignorance and undiſc 
them, N. 157, 168. | 
Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy, N. 157. 
Sentry, his account of a ſoldier's life, N. 152. 


Servants, the general corruption of their manners, N. 88. Aſſume their maſters 
title, ibid. Some good among the many bad ones, 96. Influenced by the ex- 


erning of the generality of 


ample of their ſuperiors, ibid. "and 107. The great merit of ſome ſervants i in 


all ages, 107. The hard condition of many ſervants, 1 57 
Stakeipeare, wherein inimitable, N. 141. 
Sincerity, the great want of it in converſation, N. 103. 


Sloven, a character affected by ſome, and for what ne,! N. 1 50. The folly and 2 


antiquity of it, ibid. 

Snuff. box, the exerciſe of it, where taught, N. 138. 

Socrates, his behaviour at his execution, N. 133. His ſpeech to his judges, 45 

Soidiers, when men of ſenſe, of an agreeable converſation, N. 152. | 

Sorrow, the outward ſigns of it very fallacious, N. 95. 

Soul, the immortality of it evidenced from ſeveral proofs, N. 111. | 

Spectator, his inquiſitive temper, N. 85. His account of himſelf and his works 
to be written three hundred years hence, 101. His great modeſty, ibid. He 
accompanies Sir Roger de Cov erley into the country, 106. His exerciſe when 

oung, 115. He goes with Sir Roger a hunting, 116. and to the alſizes, 122. 

Uis adventure with a crew of gipfies, 130. The ſeveral opinions of him in the. 


country, 131. His return to London, and fellow-travellers in the ſtage- coach, 


132. His ſoliloquy upon the ſudden and unexpected death of a friend, 133. : 
Spirits, the appearance of them not fabulous, N. 110. & 
Squeezing the hand, by whom firſt uſed in making love, N. 109. 

Story-tellers, th zei ri enen punctuality, N. 138. 


'T, IS 
TASTE corrupt, of the age, to what attributed, N. 140. 
Tears, not always the ſign of true ſorrow, N. 95. 
Theodoſius and Conſtantia, their adventures, N. 164. 
Time, our ill uſe of it, N. 93, The Spectator's direction how to ſpend it, ibid. 
Tom Touchy, a quarrelſome fellow, N, 122. 
. Tom 
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Tom Tulip, challenged by Dick Craſtin, Number 97. Flies into the country, wich 
Truepenny, Jack, ſtrangely good-natured, N. 82. 


v. 


JJ ALETUDINARIANS in ſociety, who, N. 100. Not ts be admitted 


into company, but on conditions, 143. 
Vapours in women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 115. 


"On his chearfulneſs and good humour make him generally acceptable N. 


Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded on the Platonic philoſophy, N. go. 


' Virtue, the exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. It's influence, ibid. It's near 


relation to decency, 104. 


Volumes; the advantage an author receives of publiſhing his works 1 in volumes 


rather than in ſingle pieces, N. 124. 
Ur anius, his great compoſure of ſoul, N. 143. 


W. 
WASERN diſputants expoſed, N. 14. 
White, Moll, a notorious witch, N. 117. | 
Widow, (the) her manner of captivating Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 113. Her 
behaviour at the trial of her cauſe, ibid. Her artifices and beauty, ibid. Too 
deſperate a ſcholar for a country gentleman, ibid. Her reception of Sir Roger, 


ibid. whom ſhe helped to ſome tanſy in the eye of all the country, ibid. Che 


has been the death of ſeveral foxes, 115. Sir Roger's opinion of her, that ſhe 
either deſigns to marry, or ſhe does not, 118. 


William and Betty, a ſhort account of their amours, N. 118. 


Wimble, Will, his letter to Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 108. His character, ibid. 


His converſation with the Spectator, ibid. a man of ceremony, 119. thinks 
the SpeCtator a fanatic, 126. and fears he has killed a man, 131. 


Wine, not proper to be drunk by every, one that can ſwallow, N. 140. 
Women, the Engliſh, excel all other nations in beauty, N. 81. Signs of their 


improvement under the SpeCtator's hand, 92. The real commendation of a 
woman, what, 9 5, and 104. Their pains in all ages to adorn the outſide of 


their heads, 98. More gay in their nature than men, 128. Not pleaſed wah. 
modeſty in men, 154. Their ambition, 156. 


Woman's man deſcribed, N. 156. His neceſſary qualifications, i ibi d. 


World, the prefent, a nurſery for the next, N. 111. 


VOLUME Tur THIRD. 


A. „„ 
BSENCE of hows, death in ove Number 241. How to be made eaſy, 
ibid. VN | 
Abſtinence, the benefits of i it, N. 195. 
Accompts, their great uſefulneſs, N. 174. 


Acoſta, his anſwer to Limborch touching the multiplicity of ceremonies in the 


Jewiſh religion, N. 213. 


Action, a threefold diviſion of our e N. 21 3 No right judgment to be 
made of them, 174. | 


Admiration, one of the moſt pleaſing. paſſions, N. 237. 


Adverſity, no evil in itfelf, N. 237. 


Advertiſement from Mr. Sly the haber daher N. 187. About we lottery- ticket 
1 | | 
e by what to be meaſured, N. 188. Many times as hurtful to the 
princes : 


LR 
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princes who are led by it as the people, Number 200. Moſt men ſubject to it, 
219, 224. Of uſe when rightly directed, 219. 

Annihilation, by whom deſired, N. 210. The molt abje& of wiſhes, ibid. 
Apes, what women fo called, and deſcribed, N. 244. 
Apollo's N on the top of Leucate, by whom trequented, and for what pur- 
ole, 223 
| Apothecary, his employment, N. 195. 
Appetites, ſooner moved than the patſions, N. 208. > El 
Argument, rules for the management of one, N. 197. Argumentum Baſilinum, 
What, 239. Socrates his way of arguing, ibid. In what manner managed by 
ſtates and communities, ibid. | | | 
Argus, his qualifications and employments under Jud, N. 2 50. 
Ariſtænetus his letters, ſome account of them, N. 238. 
Ariſtotle, the inventor of ſyllogiſm, N. 239. 8 
| "fas great zealots, N. 18 5. and bigots, _ Their opinions dowynriglit non- _ 
ſen ibid. 5 | f 


B. 


BA Dv. - HOUSES frequented by wiſe men, not out of wantonneſs bet 
ſtratagem, N. 190. 

Beggars, Sir Andrew Freeport's opinion of them, N. 232. 

Boileau cenſured, and for what, N. 209 | Þ 

Butts: the adventure of a butt on the water, N. 17 5. | | | 

| E. 
CAPRICE ao adds in the place of reaſon, N. 1919. 
— Caſtilian. The ſtory of a Caſtilian huſband and his wife, N. 198. 
Charles the Great, his behaviour to his ſecretary, who had debauched his daughter, — 
N. 181. 8 ö 
Children, the e e in mothers of making them ſuck 2 franger 8 milk, | 4 
N. 246. 
_ Chineſe, the puniſhment among them for parricide, N. rhe; | 
_ Chriſtian religion, the clear proof of it's ar ticles, and exceilency of its ; dofri ines, 
N. 186, 213. | A 
| Club. The She Romp Club, N. 217. Methods obſery ed by that club, ibid. . 
_ Club-law, a convincing argument, N. 239. | 
Coffee-houſe diſputes, N. 397. | | 
Comfort, what, and where found, N. 196. | | | 4 
| Conqueſts, the vanity of them, N. 180. | 
Conſtancy in ſufferings, the excellency of it, N. 237. 
Cordeliers, their ſtory of St. Francis their founder, N. 245. 8 | 
Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inſtance of the benefit of temperance, N. 195, _ i 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, a diſpute between him and Sir Andrew F apes MN; $3: 
Cowards naturally impudent, N. 231. 8 
Credulity in women infamous, N. 190. 

Cries of London require ſome regulation, N. 251. DE 1 
Cunning, the accompliſhment of whom, N. 225. | » 
Carioſity, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting of our appetites, N. 237. | 

| Lee Pyrrhus 8 25 amine, bis handſome reproot to that prince, N. 180. 


5 
DEBAUCHEP, his ks is that of a deftroyer, N. 199. 

| Dedications, the abſurdity of them in general, N. 188. 

Devotion: a man is diſtinguiſhed from brutes by devotion more than by 
| reaſon, N. 201. The errors into which it often leads us, ibid. The no- 


tions the moſt refined among the heathens had of i it, 207. Socrates, s model of 
devotions, ibid. 83 


Diſcontent, to what often owing, N. 214. | | 1 
| Diſcretion an under-agent of Providence, N. 22 5. Diſtinguiſhed from cunning, 
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DiſtinRion, the 4 of it implanted in our nature, and why, Number 224. 
Doctor in Moorfields, his contrivance, N. 193. 

Dorigny, Monſieur, his piece of the Transfiguration excellent i in it's kind, N. 1.226. 
Drinking, a rule preſcribed for it, N. 195. 

Dutch, their ſaying of a man that happens to break, N. e 


E. 


E DUCATIO N, the benefits of a good one, and neceſſity of it, N. 215. The 
firſt thing to be taken care of in education, 224. 

Eginhart, ſecretary to Charles the Great, his adventure and marriage with that 

Emperor's daughter, N. 181. 

Enthuftaſin, the miſery of it, N. 201. 

Epictetus, his alluſion on human life, N. 219. 

Epitaph of a charitable man, N. 177. 

_ Eraſmus inſulted by a parcel of Trojans, N. 239. 

_ Eſtates generally purchaſed by the flower part of mankind, N. 222. 

Eugenius, appropriates a tenth part of his eſtate to charitable uſes, N. 177. 

St. Evremont, his endeavours to palliate the Roman ſuperſtitions, N. 213. 

Exerciſe, the moſt effectual phyſic, N. 195. 

Expences, oftener proportioned to our expectations than r N. 191. 

Eyes, a diſſertation on them, N. 250. | 


h FABLE: of the antiquity of iables, N. 183. Fable of Pleaſure and Pain, ibid, 


| Face, a good one a letter of recommendation, N. 221. 
Fame divided into three different ſpecies, N. 218. . g 
Faſhion: a ſociety propoſed to be erected for the inſpe&tion of faſhions, Bo 179. : 
Feaſts : the gluttony of our modern feaſts, N. 195, e 
Female literature in want of a regulation, N. 242. 
Female oratory, the excellency of it, N. 247. 
Foible, Sir Jeoffry, a kind keeper, N. 190. 
Forehead, eſteemed an organ of ſpeech, N. 231. WIT” „„ 
Freeport, Sir Andrew, his defence of merch ants, N. 174. Divides his time be- 
twixt his buſineſs and Pleaſure, 232. His opinion of beggars, ibid, | 


. 


| QERMANICUS, his taſte of true glory, N, 238. 
E Giving and forgiving, two different things, N. 189. 
Glory, how to be preſerved, N. 17; 213, ©: 
 Good-nature, a moral virtue, N. 177. Anendleſs fource of pleaſure, 196. Good- 
nature and chearfulneſs, the two great ornaments of vir tue, N. 243. | 


| Greeks, a cuſtom practiſed by them, N. 189. 


Greeks and Trojans, who ſo called, N. 239. 
| e a grinning prize, N. 117. 

; TJ AB: ITS, differ ent; acidic from d: Ferent minions. N. 197. 

5 Hardneſs of heart in parents towards their children moſt inexcuſable, N. 18 
Henpeck' d: the henpeck d huſband deſcribed, N. 179. Fr 
Herod and Mariamne, their tory from Joſephus, N. 171. | 
Ileteroptic, who fo to be called, N. 250. : 
Honours in this world under no regulation, N. 219% 

Hopes and fears neceſſary paſſions, N. 224. 
Huſbands, an ill cuſtom among them, 178. 


Hypoeniſy, the honour and juſtice done 2 it to religion, N. 243. 


Th 7 
1* OLATRY, the offspring of miſtaken 838 Ni. 


Jealouſy deſcribed, N. 270. How to be 70 171. An exquiſite tore 
ment, 178. | 


Jezebels, 
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Jezebels, who ſo called, r75, 

II- nature an imitator of zeal, N. 185. 

Jilts deſcribed, N. 187. ; | 

Imma the daughter of Charles the Great, her ſtory, N. 182. 

Immortality of the ſoul, the benefits ariſing from a contemplation of it, N. 210. 
Im pudence recommended by ſome as good- breeding, N. 232. 

Infidelity, another term for ignorance, N. 186. 

Inquiſitive tempers expoſed, N. 288. 

Intereſt often a promoter of perſecution, N. 185. 


Jupiter Ammon, an anſwer of his oracle to the Athenians, N. 20). 
KI TTY, a famous town- girl, N. 187. 
| ],ACED/EMON IANS, their delicacies in their ſenſe of glory, N. 188. 
A form of prayer uſed by them, 207. b | 
Lapirius, his great generoſity, N. 248. 
Latin of great ufe in a country auditory, N. 221. | | 
Laughter a counterpoiſe to the {pleen, N. 249. What ſort of perſons the moſt 
: pate to raiſe it, ibid. A poetical figure of Laughter out of Milton, 
"ns ED | 
Letters to the Spectator. From ——, with a complaint againſt a Jezebel, N. 175. 
From ——, who had been nonpluſſed by a Butt, ibid. From Jack Modiſh of 
Exeter, about faſhions, ibid. From Nathaniel Henrooſt, a henpeck' d hui- 
band, 196. From C linda about jealouſy, 178. From Martha Houſewife to 
her huſband, ibid. To the Spectator from ——, with an account of a whitt- 
ling- match at the Bath, 179. From Philarithmus, diſplaying the vanity of 
Lewis XIV's conqueſts, 180, From —— who had married herſelf without 
her father's conſent, 181. From Alice Threadnecdle againſt wenching, 182. 
From —— in the round-hovſe, ibid. From concerning Nicholas Hart, 
the annual ſleeper, 184. From Charles Yellow agaiult jilts, 187. From a 
gentleman to a lady, to whom he had formerly been a, lover, and by whom he 
had been highly commended, 188. From a father to his fon, 189. To the. 
Spectator, from Rebecca Nettletop, a town-lady, 100. From Eve Afterday, 
who defires to be kept by the SpeRator, ibid. From a bawdy-hovſe inhabi- 


tant complaining of lome of their viſitors, ibid. From George Gofling, about 


a aticket in the lottery, 191. A letter of conſolation to a young gentleman who 
has lately loſt his father, ibid. To the SpeQator, from a huſban i complain- 
ing of an heedleſs wife, 194. From — complaining of a fantaltical friend, 
ibid. From J. B. with advice to the Spectator, 196. From Biddy Love'ets, 
who is enamoured with two young gentlemen at once, ibid. From Statira to 
the Spectator, with one to Oroondates, 199. From Suſan Civil, a ſervant to 
another lady, deſiring the Spectator's remarks upon voluntary counſellors, 202, 
From Thomas Smoky, ſervant to a pathonate maſter, ibid. From a baitard, 
complaining of his condition as ſuch, 203. From Belinda to the Sothades, 204. 
From J. D. to his coquette mittrets, ibid. From a lady to a gentleman, con- 
feſſing her love, N. 204. Fiom angry Phillis to her lover, ibid. From a lady 
to her huſband, an otticer in Spain, ibid. To the Spectator from Belinda, 
complaining of a female ſeducer, 205. From a country clergyman againſt an 
affected ſinging of the pſalms in church, ibid. From Robin Geodttliow, con - 
| taining the correction of an erratain Sir William Temple's rule for drinking, 
ibid. From Mary Meanwell about vititing, 208. From a ſhopkzeper with 
thanks to the Spectator, ibid. From a lover with an hue and cry after his 


miſtreſs's heart, ibid. From J. D. concerning the immortality ct the foul, _ 


210. From Meliſſa, who has a drone to her huſband, 211. From Barnaby 
Brittle, whoſe wife is a filly, ibid. From Joſiah Henpeck, who is married to 

3 grimalkin, ibid. From Martha Tempeſt, complaining of her witty huſband, 
ibid. From Anthony Freeman the henpeckcd, 212. From Tom Meggot, 

giving the Spectator an account of the ſucceſs of Mr. Freeman's lecture, 216. 
From Kitty Termagant, giving an account of the Romps- club, 217. From — 
we 1 * 5 . ö 2 1 

„ 3 | | complaining 
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complaining of his indelicate miſtreſs, Number 217. From SufannahFroſt;an 
| old maid, ibid. From A. B. a parſon's wife, ibid. From Henrietta to her un- 
gracious lover, 220. To the Spectator from on falſe wit, ibid. From 
T. D. concerning ſalutation, ibid. From ——, enquiring the reaſon why 
men of parts are not the beſt managers, 222. From Æſculapius about the 
| lover's leap, 227. From Athenais and Davyth ap Shenkyn on the ſame ſub- 
ject, ibid. From W. B. the projector of the pitch-pipe, 228. From 
on education, 230. From on the awe which attends ſome ſpeakers in 
public aſſemblies, 231. From Philonous on free-thinkers, 234. From —— 
on marriage, and the huſband's conduct to his wife, 236. From Triſtiſſa, 
who is married to a fool, ibid. From T. S. complaining of ſome people's be- 
haviour in divine ſervice; ibid. From with a letter tranſlated from Ari. 
ſtænetus, 238. From a citizen in praiſe of his benefactor, 240. From Ruſtic 
Sprightly, a country gentleman, complaining of a faſhion introduced in the 
country by a courtier newly arrived, ibid. From Charles Eaſy, refle&ing on 
the behaviour of a ſort of beau at Philaſter, ibid. From Aſteria on the abſence 
of lovers, 241. From Rebecca Ridinghood, complaining of an ill-bred fel- 
low traveller, 242. From on a poor weaver in Spitalfields, ibid. From 
Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned nieces, ibid. From — on 
| Raphael's cartons, 244. From Conſtantia Field, on the ninth ſpecies of 
women called apes, ibid. From Timothy Doodle, a great lover of blind- 
man's buff, 245. From J. B. ou the ſeveral ways of conſolation made uſe of 
by abſent lovers, ibid. From Troilus, a declared enemv to the Greek, ibid. 
From — on the nurſing of children, 246. From T. B. being a diſſertation 
on the eye, 250. From Abraham Spy, on a new invention on perſpective- 
| glaſſes for the uſe of ſtarers, ibid. | 
Lovers of great men, animadverted upon, N. 193. 
og Levity of women, the effects of it, N. 212: | 
Lie: ſeveral ſorts of lies, N. 234. h | 
Life, to what compared in the Scriptures, and by the beathes philoſophers, N. 
219. The preſent life a ſtate of probation, „ 
Logic of kings, what, N. 239. 
Lottery, ſome diſcourſe it, N. 191. 
Love: the tranſport of a virtuous love, N. 199. SY | 
Lover's leap, where ſituated, N. 225. An effectual cure for love, 227. Athort 
hiſtory of it, 233. | = 
Luxury: the ALE of our modern meals, N. 195, 


| MALYOLIO, his ts. N. 238. | 
: Maple, Will, an impudent libertine, N. 203. | 
Man, the merrieit ſpecies of the creation, N. 249. The mercenary practice of 
men in the choice of wives, 196. | 
Merchants, of great benefit to the public, N. T9 
Mill, to make verſes, N. 220. 
: Mirth in a man ought always to be accidental, N. 196. 5 
Modeſty and ſelf-denial frequently attended with unexpected tienten, N. 206. 
| Modeſty the contrary of ambition, ibid. A due proportion of modeſty requi- 
| ite to an orator, 231. The excellency of modeſty, ibid. Vicious modeſt Is 
What, ibid. . TR FFI ed, 224. 
Mothers juſtly reproved f for not nurling their own childrea, N. 246. | 
Motto, the effects of an handſome one, N. 221. 
Much cry, but little wool, to whom applied, N. 24 
N, 
5 Niger Hart, the cnt ſleeper, N. 184. | 
1 Nurſes: the frequent inconveniencies 1111 weed nurſes, N. 246. 
Ob CE of children to their parents the baſis of al Tn ht 


G n to be carefully avoided by the fair-ſox N, 198. 
Order 9 to be 115 vp in the world, N. 219. 3 
95 PARENTS 
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. 
PARENTS 8 naturally fond of their own children, Number 192. 

Paſſions: the various operations of the paſſions, N. 215. The ſtrange dit. 
orders bred by our paſſions when not regulated by virtue, ibid. It is not ſo 
much the buſineſs of religion to extinguiſh, as to regulate our paſſions, 224. 

Patrons and clients, a diſcour ſe on them, N. 214. Worthy patrons compared 


to guardian angels, ibid. 


People, the only riches of a country, N. 200. 


Perlians, their notion of parricide, N. 189. 
Pluloſophers, why longer. lived than other men, N. 198. 
Phocion, his notion of popular applauſe, N. 188. 
Pnyſic, the ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance, N. 195. 
iftures, witty, what pieces ſo called, N. 244. 
Piety an ornament to human nature, N. 201 
Pitch-pipe, the invention and uſe of it, N. 228. | | 
Plato, his account of Socrates's behaviour the morning he was to FRY N. "0 
Pleaders, few of them tolerable company, N. 197. 
Pleaſure and Pain, a marriage . between them and concluded, N. 183, 
Poll, a way of arguing, N. 239 | 
| Popular applauſe, the vanity bs it, N. 188. | 
| Praiſe, a generous mind the moſt ſenſible of it, N. 238. 
Pride: a man crazed with pride a mortifying bh, N. 201. 
Procureſs, her trade, N. 205. 5 
Prodicus, the firſt inventor of fables, N. 183. | 
Proſperity, to what comparcd by Seneca, N. 237. 


- Providence, not to be fathomed by reaſon, N, 237. 


Quariry, is either of fortune, body, « or and: N. 219. 


R. 
| RACK a knotty ſyllogiſm, N. 239 
N Raphael's cartons, their effect upon the Spectator, N. 426. 244. 
Readers divided by the SpeRator into the Mercurial and Saturnine, N. 27. 
Reputation, a ſpecies of fame, N. 218. The ſtability of it, if well founded, ibid. 
Ridicule the talent of ungenerous temper 5, N. 249 · The two — branches 


of ridicule in writing, ibid. | 
| 8. 


| CAL AMAND ERS, an es of ladies deſcribed, N. 198; 
Sappho, an excellent poeteſs, N. 223. Dies for love of Phaon, ibid. Her 1 


hymn to Venus, ibid. A 8 of her's tranſlated into three diffexent 
languages, 229. | 
Satiriſts, beſt inſtruct us in the mne of their reſpeAtive times, N. 209. 
Schoolmen, their aſs-caſe, N. 191. How applied, ibid. 
Self- denial, the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 248. LS 
Self-love tranſplanted, what, N. 192. 
Sentry, his diſcourſe with a young wrangler in the law, N. 197. 5 
Shows and diverſions lie properly within the province of the Spectator, N. 23 5. 


Simonides, his ſatire on women, N. 209. 
Sly, the haberdaſher, his advertiſement to young tradeſmen. i in their Laſt year of | 


_ apprenticeſhip, N. 187. 

Socrates, his notion of pleaſure and pain, N. 1 5 3. The effect of his temperance, | 
195. His inſtructions to his pupil Alcibiades in relation to a prayer, 207. A 
catechetical method of arguing introduced firſt by n, N. 239. | Tr ag | 


in eloquence by a woman, 247. 


Sorites, what ſort of figure, N. 239. | | 
| SpeRator, his artifice to engage his different readers, N. 179. The character 


given of him in his own preſence at a coffee-houſe near Alea, 218. 
Speech, the ſeveral organs of it, N, 237. 


Sp: the miſchief of one in a family N. 202. 3 
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State, future, the refreſhments a virtuous pe enjoys in proiyyct and contem- 
plation of it, Number 186. 

Stores of Providence, what, N. 248. 

Strife, the ſpirit of it, N. 197. 

Sun, the firlt eye of conſequence, N. 250. 

Superiority reduted to the notion of quality, N. 219, To be Cntr only on 
merit and virtue, 202. 

Super ſtition, an error ariſing from a miſtaken devotion, N. 201. Superflition 
hath ſomething 1 in it deſtructive to religion, 213. 

T. Re 
; * AL ENT 8 ought to be valued according as thev are applied, N L. 172. 
Tatte, corrupt, of the age, to what attributed, N. 208. 


'Femperance the beſt preſervative of health, N. 195. What kind of Memperanes: | 
the beſt. ibid. 


Temple, Sir William, his rule for dank ing. N. 195. 
Ten, called by the Platonje vw fiters the compleat number, N. 221. 
Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. 
Trade, trading and landed intereſt ever jarring „N. 174. 
Tradition of the Jews concerning Moſes, N. 237. 
Tranſmigration, what, N. 211. 
Trunk- maker, a great man in the upper- -gallery 4 in the play-houſe, N. 235. 
| V. 
IRT UE, the «moſt reaſonable and genuine ſource of hon, N. 219. Of a 


beautiful nature, 243 The great ornaments of it, ibid, 'To be eteemẽ d 
in a foe, ibid. | e 8 


IV HISTIING-! Match deſcribed, N. 279. 
Wife, how much preferable to a miſtreſs, N. 199. 
Wiſe men and fools, the difference between them, N. 225. 
Wit: the many artifices and modes of falſe wit, N. 220. 
Women: deluding women, their practices expoſed, N. 132, Women great 
orators, 247. ES = 
YaAwxIXG, : « Chriftmas gan N. 179. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


A. 
0 ADEMY for Pate, Number 305. The regulations of i it, ccc. ibid. 
i Admiration, ſhort-lived, N. 2 56. 
"Roe A comfortable old age, the reward of a wat} ſpent youth, N. 260. 
Agreeable man, who, N. 280. 7 
Ambition, never ſatisfied, N. 256. The end of it, 285. The effects 1 it in 
the wind, N. 2 56. Subjects us to many troubles, 257. The true object of 
Aa laudable ambition, ibid. | e . 
Appetites the incumbrances of old age, N. 2606. | 
Ariſtotle, his definition of an entire Faction in an epic poem, N. 267. His nid | 
of the greatneſs of the action in a poem; his method of examining an epic poem, 
273. An obſervation of that critic's, ibi. One of the beſt logieians in the 
world, 291. His diviſion of a poem, 297. Another of his obſervations, ibid. 
His obſervation on the fable of an epic poem, 325. 
Art of critieiſin, the Spectator's account of that poem, N. 253. 
Audiences, at preſent void of common ſenſe, N. 290. 
e his requeſt to hie frientls at his death, N, 527, | 
| BE AU, 
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B. 
B E A U's head, the diſſection of one, Number 275. | 
Beauty in a virtuous woman makes her more virtuous, N, 302. 
Bills of mortality, the uſe of them, N. 289. 
. his animadverſions upon critics, N. 201. 


C. 

CES AR, Julius, a frequent ſaying of his, N. 255. 

Calamities, the merit of ſuffering patiently under them, N. 312. 
Camillus, his deportment to his ſon, N. 263. 
Canidia, an antiquated beauty deſcribed, N. 301. 
Capacities of children not duly regarded in their education, N. 397- 
Cenſor of marriages, N. 308. 
Chatity-fchools, great inſtances of a public ſpirit, N. 294. 
Clavius, proving incapable of any other ſtudies, became a celebrated mathe · 

matician, N. 307. 

Compariſons in Homer and Milton, defended b is Moufieur Boileau againſt Mon- 
ſieur Perrault, N. 303. | | 
Coquette's heart diſſe&ted, N. 281. | | 
Coverley, Sir Roger de, his return to town, and converſation with the Spectator 
in Gray s Inn Walks, N. 269. His intended generoſity to his widow, 295. 
Courtſhip, the pleaſanteſt part of a man's life, N. 261. | | 
Credit undone with a whitper, N. 320. 
Criminal love, ſome account of the ſtate of it, N. 274. 
: A the 2 wilt to a good one, N. 89 85 


D. 


D E AT H: deaths of eminent perſons, the moſt i improving pages in hiſtory, 
| N. 289. 


Decency, nearly related to virtue, N. 292. | 
Decency of behaviour, generally tranſgreſſed, N. 292. 


Delicacy; the difference betwixt a true and falſo delicacy, N. 286, . The fandard 
of it, ibid. | 


Dependents, objects of compa flion; N. 282. | e 
| D. ſtreſt Mathers a new tragedy, recommended by the SpeAtator N. 290. 


8 1 

Ear I NG, binking, and ſleeping, with the generality of people, the three | 

| important articles of life, N. 317. | 

Education; whether the education at a public ſchcol, er under a pr:vate tutor, be 

do be preferred, N. 313. The advantage of a public education, ibid. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her medal on the defeat of the Spaniſh Armads, N. "©9he 

Emilia, an excellent woman, her character, N. 302. 

Envy; the abhorrence of envy, a certain note of a t mind, N. 2 63. 

Eyes; the pr evailing influence of the eye inſtanced inf ſeveral particular 6 N. 252. 
. | 

Forms of a drop of water, N. 293. 

Fame, the difficulty of obtaining and preſerving it, N. 25 5 The i incon- 
veniencies attending the deſire of it, ibid. | 
Fop, what ſort of perſons deſerve that character, N. 280. 
Fortune often unjuſtly complained of, N. 292. To be controlled by nothing 7 
but infinite wiſdom, N. 293. | 
Fortune-ftealers, who they are that ſet up for ſuch, N. 311.  Diflinguiſhod f from | 
_ fortune-hunters, ibid. | | | 
Fr ibblers, who, N. 288. 


i 


La, | 

| G IF TS of fortune, more valued than "IS ought. to be N. 294. 
Government, what form of it the moſt reaſonable, N. 287. 

Gracefulneſs of action, the excellency of it, N. 292. 


Greeks and Romans, the different methods obſerved by them i in the education 
of their clnlarey, N. i 5 


H OMER's 
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| | H, | ; 
H OMER's excellence in the multitude and variety of his characters, Numbe 
L 1 273. He degenerates ſometimes into bu rleſque, 279. | 
Honeycomb, Will, his great inſight into gallantry, N. 265. His application to 
rich widows, N. 311. | | 
| Hoods, coloured, a new invention, N. 265. 


75 DL 1 6 
] ANE, Mrs. a great pickthank, N. 272. 


Y Igleneſs, a great diſtemper, N. 316. | N 
Jeſuits, their great ſagacity in diſcovering the talents of a young ſtudent, N. 307, 
Indolence an enemy to virtue, N. 306. bs | 8 
Journal, a week of a deceaſed ciiizen's journal preſented by Sir Andrew Freeport 
to the Spectator's club, N. 317. The ule of ſuch a journal, ibid. . 

Irus; the great artifice of Irus, N. 264. 55 | 


K. 
es of it, N. 287, 


KNOwWLE DGE, the main fourc 
'T ADYLOVE, Bartholomew, his petition to the Spectator, N. 334. 
Letters to the Spectator. From Mary Heartfree, deſeribing the powerful ef- 
feds of the eye, N. 252. From Barbara Crabtree, to know if ſhe may not 
make uſe of a cudgel on her fot of a huſband, ibid. From a lawyer whoſe wife 
is a great orator, ibid. From Lydia to Harriot, a lady newly married, 254. 
Harriot's anſwer, ibid. To the Spectator, from a gentleman in love with a 
beauty without fortune, ibid. From Ralph Crotchet for a Theatre of Eaſe to 
be erected, 258. From Mr. Clayton, &c. ibid. From Jack Afterday, an 
old bachelor, who is grown dead to all other pleaſuras but that of being worth 
50,000]. 260. From a lover, with an incloſed letter to his humourſome miſ- 
treſs, ibid. From a father, diſcourſing on the relative duties betwixt pareuts 
and their children, 263. From a mother to her undutiful ſon, ibid. The 
ſon's anſwer, ibid. To the Spectator, from Richard Eſtcourt, with one in- 
cloſed from Sir Roger de Coverley, 264. From James Eaſy, who had his noſe 
- abuſed in the pit, 268. From A. B. on the mercenary views of perſons when 
| they marry, ibid. From Anthony Gape, who had the misfortune to run his 
noſe againſt a poſt, while he was ſtaring at a beauty, ibid. From about 
the new-faſhioned hoods, ibid. From one at Oxford in love with Patetia, 
ibid. From Tom Trippit, on a Greek quotation in a former Spectator, 271. 
From C. D. on Sir Roger's return to town, ibid. From S. T. who has a 
ſhowin a box of a man, @ woman, and a horſe, ibid. From Cleanthes, com- 
plaining of Mrs. Jane, an old maid, and a pickthank, N. 272. From 
with an incloſed letter from a bawd to a noble lord, 274. From Frank Courtly, 
reproving the Spectator for ſome freedoms he had taken, 276. From Celia, in- 
cenſed ata gentleman who had named the words Luſty Fellow in her preſence, 
ibid. From Pucella, kept by an old bachelor, ibid. From Hezekiah Broad- 
brim, accuſing the Spectator for not keeping his word, ibid. From Tera- 
minta on the arrival of a Mademoiielle completely dreſſed from Paris, 277. 
From Betty Croſs-ititch the owner of Mademoiſelle, ibid. From a ſhop-keeper 
- whoſe wife is too learned for him, 278. From Florinda, who writes for the 
Spectator's advice, in the choice of a huſband, after ſhe is married, ibid. 
From Clayton, &c. on the ſame ſubject with their former letter, ibid From 
Jenny Simper, complainmg of the clerk of the pariſh who has overdeckt the 
church with greens, 282. From the clerk in his own juſtification, 284. 
From —— concerning falſe delicacy, 286. From Philobrune of Cambridge, 
| irquiring which is the moſt beautiful, a fair or a brown e ee ibid. 
From Melainiz on male jilts, 288. From Peter Motteux, who from an author 
is turned dealer, ibid. From George Powel, who is to play the part of Oreſtes, 
in a new tragedy called the Diſtreſt Mother, 290. From Sophia, to know if 
the gentleman ſhe ſaw in the Park with a ſhort face was the Spectator, ibid. 
The Spectator's anſwer, ibid. To the Spectator from Jezebel, a woman _ 
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und proud, Number 292. From Jofiah Fribble, on pin-money, 295. From J. M. 
adviſing the Spectator to prefix no more Greek mottoes to his papers, 296. From 
Aurelia Careleſs, concerning the uſe of the window in a beautiful lady, ibid. 
From Euphues, deſiring the Spectator's advice, ibid. From Suſannah Love- 
bane, againſt lampooners, ibid. From Charity Froſt, ibid. From John Trot, 
ibid. From Chaſtity Loveworth, on the general notion men have of the other 
ſex, 298. From Sir John Enville, married to a woman of quality, 299. 
From Suſannah Loveworth, on the behaviour of married people before com- 
pany, 300. From Philanthropos, on the terms of converſation with the fair- 
ſex, ibid. From Miranda, on valetudinary friendſhip, ibid. From D. G. 
thanking the Spectator for his criticiſm on Milton, ibid. To Chloe from her 
lover, giving her an account of his dreams, 301. From Clitander, a ſilent 
lover, 304. From Partheniſſa, whoſe face is damaged by the ſmall-pox, 306. 
From Corinna to Amilcar, on the ſame occaſion, ibid. Amilcar's anſwer, 
ibid. From on the education of children, 307. From Mules Palfrey, with 
a project for the better regulating of matches, 308. From a tradeſman mar- 
ried to a woman of quality, ibid. From Reader Gentle on a new paper call- 
ed The Hiſtorian, ibid. From Elizabeth Sweepſtakes, complaining of John 
Trot the dancer, ibid. From Biddy Doughbake, who having been bid to 
love cannot unlove, 310. From Dick Loveſick, in love with a lady whoſe for- 
tune will not pay off his debts by 5ool. ibid. From a diſcarded lover, with 
a letter to him from his miſtreſs, and his anſwer, ibid. From Philanthropos, on 
a tale-bearer, ibid. From Tim Watchwell, on fortune-ſtcalers, 311. From 
J. O. on che expreſſions uſed by ſeveral of the clergy in their prayers before ſer- 
mon, 312. Fiom containing further thoughts on education, 313. From 
Bob Harmleſs, complaining of his miſtreſs, 314. From John 'Tro', defiring 
the Spectator's advice, ibid. From Toby Rentfree, with a complaint againſt 
Signior Nicolini, ibid. From M. W. on the education of young gentlewo- 
men, ibid. From Samuel Slack, on idleneſs, 316. From Clitander to Cleone, 
ibid. To the Spectator, with an account of the amours of Eſcalus, an old 
beau, 318. From Dorinda, complaining of the SpeQator's partiality, 319. 
From Will Späghtly, a man of mode, concerning faſhions, ibid. From —— 
complaining of a female court called the Inquiſition on Maids and Bachelors, 
320. The power and management of this inquiſition, ibid. From N. B. a 
member of the Lazy Club, ibid. „„ 5 „ 
Liberality, wherein the decency of it conſiſts, N. 292. 
Liberty of the people when beſt preſerved, N. 287. . „ 
Liddy, Miſs, the diſference betwixt her temper and that of her ſiſter Martha, and 
the reaſons of it, N. 396. | i WF ronh oe | 
Life. We are in this liie nothing more than paſſengers, N. 289. Illuftrated by 
a ſtory of a travelling derviſe, ibid. The three important articles of it, N. 317, 
| MAEE Jilts, who, N. 288. 2 | | ig 
Man. Men differ from one another as much in ſentiments as features, 
N. 264, Their corruption in general, ibid. 5 i 
Marriage. Thoſe marriages the moſt happy, that are preceded by a long courts 
ſhip, N. 261. Unhappy ones, from whence proceeding, N. 268, 2 
Merit, no judgment to be formed of it from ſucceſs, N. 293. 1 5 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. The Spectator's criticiſm, and obſervations on that 
poem, N. 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 309, 315, 321. His ſuhiect 
Conformable to the talents of which he was maſter, N. 315. His table a 
ns „ | e 
Moderation, a great virtue, N. 312. 


5 OVrrageouſly virtuous, what women ſo called, N. 266. 
| P RENT'S too mercenary in the diſpoſal of their children in marriage, 
N. 304. Too ſparing in their encouragement to maſters for the well-edu- 
* Cating of their children, 313. | ER | | pes 
. | _ Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, the uſe of chem, Nb 225, 


Pedants, in breeding, as well as learning, 286. 


Petticoat politicians, a ſeminary to be eſtabliſhed in France, N. 30 * 

Pin- money condemned, N. 2 35. 

Poems. Epic poem, the chief things to be conſidered in it, N. 267. 

Poets. Bad poets given to envy and detraction, N. 253. The chief qualification 
of a good poet, 314. 


Polycarpus, a man beloved by every body, N. 280. 


Power, deſpotic, an unanſwerable argument againſt it, N. 287. 
N the influence it has on our good or ill- fortune 1 in this world, x. 293+ 


R. G 


RABELATS, his device, N. 283. 


Recreation, the neceſſity of it, N. 258. 


Rich. Toberich, the way to pleaſe, N. 280. The adeattages of heing rich, 


283. The art of growing rich, ibid. The proper uſe of riches, 294. 
Richlieu , Cardinal, his politics made France the terror of Europe, N. 305, 


8. 


GALUTA: ATION, fubiet to great enormities, COP 259. a 


Scaramouch, an expedient of his at Paris, N. 283. 
Schoolmaſters, the i ignoranceand undiſcerning of the generality of them, N. 313. 
Scornful Lady, the Spectator's obſervations at that play, N. 270. 


Sherlock, Dr. the reaſon his diſcourſe of death hath been ſo much peruſed, N. 289. 


Slavery, what kind of government the moſt removed from it, N. 287. 
Smithfield bar gain, in marriage, the inhumanity of it, N. zog. 
Snape, Dr. a quotation from his charity ſermon, N. 294. 


Solitude. Few perſons capable of a religion 8, learned, or philoſophic ſolitude, 


N. 264. 


Spartans, the methods uſed by wem! in the education of their children, N. 307. 
Spectator (the) his averſion to pretty fellows, and the reaſon of it, N. 261. His 


acknowledgements to the public, 262. His advice to the Britiſh ladies, 265. 


His adventure with a woman of the town, 266, His deſcription of a French 


- puppet newly arrived, 277. His opinion of our form of government and re- 
* 287. Sometimes taken for a 1 ſexton, N. 289. | 


Starch political, it's uſe, N. 305. 
Peri to ſtrike a bold wm what meant by it, N. 319. 


* 


| T HE MI 8 ro CL * 8, his anſwer to a queſtion relating to the 3 9105 bis 7 


daughter, N. 311. 
Time, how the time we live ought to be computed, N. 316. 


Title-page, Anthony, his petition to the Spectator, . 


f Trade, the moſt likely means to make a man's Pons eren, N. 283. 


V. 


| * IRGIL, wherein ſhort of Kane N. 273. 


n when the lincerity of it may realonably be buchen, N. 266. 
W. ; | 


W ASP: 8 and 8 in ke who, N. 300. 


Widows, the great game of fortune-hunters, N. TT 3 


| Woman, a definition of woman by one of the fathers, N. 265. The 8 de- 
pravity of the inferior part of che *. N. 274. They wholly govern domeſtis | 


. N. 310. | 
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